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"Tix IMMERMAN's celebrated Trea f 7 on 
Soko has long been kun to the Engl jk Reader 


. the very elegant Tranſlation made from the Prenck 
of M. Maxerss : : Bus, unfortunately for the fame 


6 the German writer, bis ſentiments. have thus 


b been moſt materially perverted and miſrepreſented: 07 
Twelve Chapters contained i in the original work, on 

; the : Various conſequences of lit habits, the French 5 

i werfio on "comprehended. on; F our; and thoſe fuck as | 

treated only of the falutary effoQs of Retirement. 
y this means inflead of appearing in his true charac- 
ter 45 4 22 phical reaſoner on the lies of Retire- ; 

ment, ZIMMERMAN has been conſidered only as an 

| anjable recluſe, pointing, with the lroely but wif onary 


colours of romantic attachment, a fate of l; iſe, which 
incautionſly embraced, or olflinately adhered to, renders . 


Us RAY burtheyfane fo hingelf a as well as whole to 
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How contrary this was to the real character of this 


' admired writer, it is hoped the - preſent vo lune will 


_ manifeſt. He will here be ſeen i in his true light, not © 


enly as à man abounding i na noble and delicate ſenſi- 


bility, and P % of a rich and elegant imagination ; = 


: but a as a rational moraliß, a comprehenſive and en- 
Ightened Philo ofo opher, hroeftigating the Influence of 
Solitude i in its di ferent Aages and various forms ; ba- 
lancing i its benefits and n uſe hiefs ; Pabel, ng regula: 
* ond, Hetelng 1 remedies. 8 


bi is 10 meant 2 . any ENS on % Meh | 


| of the excellent Tranſlation of the Fe ormer Part of | 


Sol Trupk. Die Tranſlator | Profe Hedi ly derived 
his bunwledge of the work ſolely from the French 
Perfion : and his adherence to that neceſſarily 4 


prechuded him from di playing the general feope and 


purpoſe of his author. | ZaMMERMAN | Was Thus er- 5 


hibited, not only , as the blind zealot and romantic paz 
ner: if of Solitude, but was alſo rendered, as far as 


1 
af 


1 writings have any efficacy, the ſSeducer of man- 


kind into a mode of Ii ife, which the amiable writer 


devo ted the greater part of his work to prove, nad | 


in certain cake hight ly. prin to Heir murals a 
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NI. Waben 5 te 3 charafter of hi LY 
E ranſlation by alledging the bulk of the work, and the , 


Jeruples of many of tis, countrymen, which, he inti- 


mates, might t take alarm at the freedom, with which 


| the nature and. tendency of 


mona ic feclufion- were 


diſcuſſed by the German writer. This latter objec- 


ton, it is prefumed, can not apply 1 to. Eneliſh readers; 7 
| who, independent of the known literolity af their moral 
"4 and religious opinions, entertain no prejudices 1 that can 


intereft them in the ſupport of an extravagant and 
unnatural fate, of Solitude. The public attention, 


wich has Been excited by that part of the work, 

_ which has already appeared in Engliſh, ſeems to ar- 

ö rant the erpectaion that the volume now offered, x 

- has by any means done juſtice to the original, + will 

be a Jubjeet of curiofft fry —TIt has been the aim of the 
7 Tranſlator, by omitting whatever deus adapted on iy ly 

6 German tafte, or interefling. only . fo German feel- 


inge, 10 obi M. Mercier a gf weiß hl objection : 


| ang fo to reduce the dimenſions of rhe work, that, while 5 


7 u embraced every ns. ia to the ul deve- 
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| ORR of the real Fentinits and wiews * the 0 
Author, it mi ght not become burthenſome to the. pa 


Hence of the Reader. How far he has yg in 
hi ekt the * Publi ic — determine.” 
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"There are 4 Jeb paſſiges in this. land, with 
4 ad no 


reſpeet to the inſertion of which the Publiſh 
Fall hefrtation : They have been admitted however, 


a 
by, © 


as affording to the curious Enquirer, the means of : 
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phil gfophical irvghig 7 


into the” H. ory of the : 
Hvman Mixp; and ill more as 4 warning . 
againft the fal, le and exaggerated pretences of the 7 /- ; 


i Able Perfection of HuMAN "Narors : an attempt to os ; | 


attain which led men of | the moff virtuous hearts, though i | . | 
deft heads, into fach 6 we 


wot perhaps of the for 2 
7 as awaken at once: our pay: ns our es anc i 1 


| Novanzun, 1798. 


8 * ol FR Engliſh Tranation of. FE Seri: I of ' 
5 ae e from the French of Mxc1E, above alluded ' 


to, fix impreſſions, which are the only Genuine Editions, 
have been printed for Mr. DIIIV. 


| neceſſity of camioning the Publick againſt an Impo 


attempted. upon them, by. a mutilated Piracy of chat : 
work, publiſhed by certain perſons. * * themlelves - 5 
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ON TRE « GENERAL INDUCEMENTS To '$0cteTy. 


for man 

to be alone; that a Win licdde't is foreign | to his 
nature, and unfriendly to his happineſs. Not only 
a multitude of wants, which cannot be "ſupplied 


without the aſſiſtance of his brethren, but an 


innate bias, and conſtitutional propenſity to com- 
folitade, 


© 
- 
* 


munion, draw him from the receſſes of 


and join him in the bonds of ſociety, | of his 


. * 


* 4 
neceſſities, aſſociation i is indeed the moſt imperious 
and irreſiſtible. „ TY 
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med and ordered our being, 


has ſangtioned and commanded this impulſe to 
ſocial cqmmerce, 'by impreſſing it on our nature, 
the defire of a companiori the con- 
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tinual ery of our hearts. But the way 


our- minds 


ardneſs of 
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ſelect attachment to a few ſenſible and eſtimable ; 
friends, we ſeek it in a vague and ſcattered inter- 
courſe vith a e and unfeeling world. 


Taz inclination to domeſtic intimacy Foe con- 
fidential union, is inherent in the conſtitution of 
our minds; in ſeeking them, we obey the counſels 
of reaſon, and the injunctions of nature: but we 
ſhould diſtruſt and reſiſt the inducement to con- 
tinual and indiſcriminate intercourſe. The one is 
an innocent and ſalutary indul gence, a natural and 
laudable tendency: the other is a factitious deſire, 
an habitual. craving, . an unnatural paſſion ; pro- 
duced in the rankneſs of a diſtempered vanity, or 


raiſed in the fluctuation of an unintereſting and 
_reſileſs leiſure, | | 
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| AprncrIonaTy 1 is an W 85 
fund, of delight and happineſs. In the expreſſion | 
of our feelings, i in the communication of our opi- 
nions, in the reciprocal interchange. of ideas and 
ſentiments, there lies a treaſure of enjoyment, for 
which, the, ſolitary , hermit, and even the ſurly 
miſanthrope, continually fighs, , We cannot impart A 
our forrows to the ſenſeleſs rock; the paſſing gale 0 
cannot be made. the confident. of our cares and 
_ pleaſures: : we angui 1 for, A. congenial ſoul, t 

| hmpathiſe in, Our rief, and participate our J. 
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genial ſpirits, our reflections, our ſillies of fancy, 


factory pleaſure; and even among the tumultuous 
concourſe of mankind, we remain cheerleſs, de- 
ſolate, and empty, without the . and com- 
munion of a kindred * 1 


8 W an ee ry wget b 1 add 4 nl 


pany, to digeſt and mature in| ſolitude, its * 


turous and capacious projects, or a wounded | __ 


5 ſeeks ſhelter in the lenient repoſe of privacy, 
the ſhocks of rivalry; the intruſions of e 
friendſhip, and the malicious aſſaults of ſecret or 


avowed enmity, how erroneous and cruel, to brand 


their diſpoſitions with the character of being un- 
_ ſocial and inhuman! Should love, diſappointed or 
betrayed, have diſordered” or ſuſpended: the fine 
and gentle affections that compoſe and cement the 
moſt pleaſing and durable engagements of ſociety; 


ſhould the bleeding heart ſhrink from contact 
with a careleſs or unfeeling world, that ſeems to 


ec it no conſolation of ſympathy, no recompence 


too often mag www fallen or angie miſan= = 


tenderneſs, ſuſceptibility of 
hy l ni Aker ＋ bd are e out- 
P « 
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our diſcoveries in ſcience, our emotions of triumph 
and joy, afford us but an imperfect and unſatiſ- 


s from the uninterefting diſtractions of c 
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exterior of Senübdility; 3 10 
remote fron 1 her j proper ſhape, than the form i in 
which e eee bertelf A fingrlar 
inſtance of this, in cher Own on perſon, was once 
related to me by a lady; - whoſe guardian had pre: 
| ſented her, when a child; with a ſuperb doll, which; 
2 ing ſome time, with much fondneſs, 
ſhe;' apparently i in a ſally of petulance toſſed inte 
the fire. The eee 
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; {kindneſs ma be worn by ſelfiſhneſs and inhs | | 
5 my and that che livelieſt nathy 
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BS wiſh to > diſcoyer: an avenue ills may rad: 
to Frog $ and affection. How anxiouſly do 


ſome amiable, being Wm we 3 
- Ag loſelttiogaf attach-! 
- unknown i deb attentions fn — 
| nts .of Gur love. Untoward circu 
4 „il is true, do not ſuffer all to make he 1 
e wr hearts prompt, and their 
a | impatient” neceflity for | 
difficulty in I 
compani jon. Many. a deſpairing | 
. "ka: che. Hanoverian 9 
c muſt have a friend to. lean her cares ad | 
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his powers to improve: ſtimulated 3 be eul- 
tiwates and e his energies; and, while ren- 


oo med. but to e 1 
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dering bimſelf- inſtrumental to the bappinel of 


Ow * en for his on. 


* 
5 


ee Lada. 10 are WERE FW; to ſeek. all | 


their pleaſures in ſociety, are vſually diſabled. 
from contributing any thing toward their own: 
e de To them, a day's abſence from the 


world, is an exile from exiſtence; trained to ſeek 
all their frivolous iP in the tumult and 
diff pation of faſhionable: crowds, - and having 


| neglected the means of deriving happineſs from 
their own minds, they finally loſe the capacity | 
of reliſhing any calm, heartfelt, and independent 
enjoyment ; uſeleſs and burthenſome to them- 
ſelves, they ſtrive to avoid finking in the fathomleſs 


abyſs of their own inanity, by catching at the frail - 


Sous.” n ew ROY we wry "_w n oy ” 
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No age was ever ſo fayourable to this habit as 


the preſent: never was Europe ſo ſocial; but 
never was it leſs domeſtic and affectionate. The 


rage for company has infected every claſs: and 
condition. Retirement, privacy, hume, art almoſt 
univerſally odious. The world has c eanſpired: not 
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ſucceſſion of trifling viſits, is regarded as a moroſe 
cenſor” of his companions, and an enemy to his 
fellow- creatures. Children, among the firſt habits 
of life, and ſometimes as its ſole duties, are practiſed 
in the idle formalities'of what is called good com- 


pany. They are taught to ſalute their playmates, 


and even their parents, with ceremonious preciſe- 
_ neſs. Inſtead of the ſports and buſineſs proper to 
their age, they are encouraged in giving treats, 
and forming card-parties, The diſſipation of the 
metropolis is aped, with magnificence and taſte 
| ladierouſly inferior, in every provincial town; the 
leaſt of which boaſts of its clubs and its aſſembly. 
At the latter are collected all the pretenders to 
faſhion” and gentility; and while the youth of one 
ſex are corrupting the py of their manners, 
by. coquetry, and the goodneſs of their diſpo- 
ſitions by competition and rivalry ; and thoſe of 
the other by the practice and affectation of a dif= 
ſolute and inſidious gallantry; and both are 
inflaming their paſſions, by riotous and wanton 
mirtli; their ſeniors are ruining their tempers, and 
impairing 4 8 ane 75 at ch puny whiſt 
enge een ee Fog 
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ns tbe tow ue 1 pit bertede Bros; | 
that in the northern part of Germany, even the 
Gypſies have their clubs: Theſe reſpectable per- 


ſonages 


memble - every Sunday evening at the 
8 . | Wille, 
ph 
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mills, with which that country abounds, where they 
enjoy their pipes, and riot in the abject gains, or 
diſhoneſt. ſpoils of the ſix | preceding days. The 
proprietors of the mills have a double motive for 

 tolerating ſuch meetings. In conſideration of their 
| kindneſs, their property is eſteemed inviolable by 
theſe depredators; from whoſe reports, too, they 
learn enough of the tranſactions and occurrences 


in the neighbouring families, to wake. an n 


. e in mor own en 


jk a habit of. Gabing g our content _ 
ellewhers than: in our own boſoms, and the circle 

over which ve can diffuſe a real and innocent 
ſatisſaction, is applauded by the preſent age, as an 
improvement on. happineſs, an extenſion. of the 
- affections, and a humaniſer of the manners. To | 
learn mutual kindneſs, we take the leſſons of con 
tentious vanity; in jealous rivalry, we are taught 
to ſeek liberality, concord, and ſympathy; and to 
found a love of our fellow-ereatures on the weari- 
aſs of punk} urs, 185 Diet” 


"Tm refileſs e of Ae en fretful ; 
craving for paſtime and entertainment, it is, that 
drives a frivolous and empty generation, into com- 

pany; yet, no- where are they ſo likely to meet 
their enemy, as in this fancied aſylum. That 

—_ which makes eee demea, enden 
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every one, curſed with its. tack; his own moſt 
mortal enemy; ſaps and conſumes all the forces of 
the ſoul; and cruſhes all its faculties of enjoyment 
and action, under melancholy languor, and op- 
preſſive dejection. We hope to diſengage our- 
ſelves from the weight of liſtleſneſs, that preſſes 

ſo inwlerably on our ſpirits, in the levity of diſſi- 
pation, or the gaiety and ſplendour of faſhion. 
But how few find theſe relieve and recreate their 
| ſupine: and finking vigour!» The ſame painful 


inquietude that galled them, in the tireſome uni- 


formity of an inactive and.vacant ſolitude, purſues 


(chem into the crowded halls of elegance and-fef- 


_ tivity ; and while they eagerly look round for 
ſomething that may ſupply this vacancy of the 
ſoul, they exhauſt the mind of its little remaining 

ſtrength; enlarge the void they are ſtriving to 
repleniſh; and loſe, by their very ſolicitude in 
* it, e tle en and en | 


Tus reſtleſs ſenſation is moſt apt to torment 
4 and haraſs us, when we are conſtrained to con- 


diane long i in any place, where nothing preſents 


itſelf to engage our curioſity, or to intereſt our 
paſſions; where we are perſecuted by the impor- 
tunities of thoſe, NE regard with indif- 
e diſtaſte, or contempt. How frequently 
does a loquacious coxcomb! glow with admiration 


* 
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of his own powers of pleaſing, while his tireſome 
prate is the peſt of all around him] In the parade | 
of his vanities, and oftentation of his folly, he 
reaps ſupreme felicity; not having ſenſe enough to 
perceive or ſuſpect, that the entertainment he 
receives, is at the expence of a numerous cirele, 
whom he teazes with his idle STE and * 
n 135 his n ert W er 8 
; Ar 2 dene oth power: 0 um 
 vexatious diſcontent, though in various degrees; 
as all are more or leſs ſubjected to the appe- 
tites of hunger and thirſt. The ſeri e 
great LxIBENITzZ reported, that his maſter, when 
at church, conſtantly made notes of the preacher's 
diſcourſe; but it is more . (the peculiar 
1 af the philoſopher, and the eloquence 
uſual among German Gier conſidered,) that 
Leibnitz committed to paper his 'own. abundar 
and en thoughts, when thoſe of the miniſter 
became tedious and A e 
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didn 8 are: ib inta company . 
wearineſs of themſelves ; while ſome there a 


| whom wearineſs of company ſends) into folitude. 
An indolent perſon is generally apt to grow tired 

ol himſelf: a man of adivity/cap endure nothing 
that ſetters his own exertions. The one, to find 
ſement, is, n to- abandon himielf: the 
ther 
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other returns into his own mind, for the pleaſures 
be has vuinly vr in the communion of his 
«po 135 e i N 2 


Toi ignorant id vacant 5 5 all that intereſt 
ſtrong and enlightened characters, is tedious and 
_ difagreeable : men of talents are diſguſted by the 
inſipid and frivolous delights and amuſements of 
the unthinking multitude. - 'To theſe latter, every 
thing is tireſome and offenſive that does not 
intereſt or inſtruct; that neither creates emotion, 
nor excites intellect. A ſtrong mind, when joined 
with aſſured manners and high ſpirits, ſometimes 
takes pleaſure" in the ſociety: of inferior minds, 
where its energy enables it to ſhow its ſuperiority 2 
but genius, when fettergd by diffidence, or op- 
preſſed by misſortune, ſhrinks from the burthen of 
company, ſenſible that it muſt, under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, yield to 8 nen, and 1 f 
tinent babbler. 


F To get id of the laſſitude ſo often complained 
of, the head muſt be employed, or the ſenſes 
awakened ; gratification muſt be found for the 
body, or diverſion for the mind. But how much 
more eaſy is it to feel, than to think; to receive, 

* to give? How. many are in want of that 
entertainment, which be afford? Hence 


A. 5s 
J 1 


i ibs, niankind Wee ſo eagerly to places where 
there is noiſe and buſtle; to ſcenes of riotous 
ſeſtivity; to ſpectacles of various and ex traordinary | 
objects. In what throngs de they pourito'afſem-. 
ö ; blies and gy 10: public valkSand” exjbſtions ; 


W on Tun SGH E 


Ir of decoration, and the gaudineſs of 
rel. AI this complicated and expenſive ap- 
| : : 1 be laptudus muſie, the inflammatory 


your __— ſenſibilities of the foul.” 9 4 
5 5 


| Tg ane EE be cotifiderds: as ma- . 
i acting ON*T 


nan, without the co-operation 


of his own effort; whilgſto obtain the pleaſures, 
4 which ſolitude: 1 is 1 
DT dent; a degree of attention, laborious and 
ſatiguing. Many indeed, whoſe diſpoſitions have 


ceptible, too frequently. 


6. 


been de 
continual intercourſe with vanity and nonſenſe, 
have neither inclination, nor even organs, to reliſh 
the delights of ſecluſion which, as it affords 
Pleaſures independent of common ſociety, requires 
powers. that common ſociety cannot beſtow. The 


aved, and their faculties." narrowed: by 


* 


0 * by ton: of Flights; the | 


To ars enerted to move and wann bu 


— 


| | Go love of ſolitude, therefore, will ever be leſs general 
1 chan eee, ö yu rg CO. 


5 | Viowonts: and tumultuous. 
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tertai iments; which demand the leaſt trouble, rather 
thatr purſue, with diligence and activity, thoſe that 
offer a. nopleſt and: moſt * ned . 
os Ah lie | ; 
e and Ide hs are redenih 
cheerful and gay in company, while. theyzenjoy 
the vigour. of health, are enlivened - withe the 
vivacity of youth; and elated- with ſucceſs. But 
when ſoured by injuſtice, or ſaddened by &ifap- 
pointment they find-in-getieral converſation more 
chagrin than amuſement; they turn with con- 
tempt from its frivolity, and from i its 1 venial 
on with u | 


nth: eharaſters find « na . in any | 
| objec) the impreſſions gf which are not groſs, 
Jo them, ſcandal, in- 

temperance, buffoonery and indecency, are the 
great delights of ſociety. The. ſluggiſh, ſtupid, 
but ſenſual Siberians, derive their only amuſement 
from incontinence. Among this people, both 
ſexes. are ſteeped in ſuch brutal ſioth and indul- 
gence, that ſenſations in the leaſt refined and intel- 
bannt hayes 0 fn vin finence ven . nn or dein 
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Tux chene even. in o indulging. their ſocial 
propenſities, ſeldom . ſucceed in obtaining - the 
Per of: which n ever in purſuit. 
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they languiſn for evening 
ing: and as each in due order Wee they v 
» with nee or diſegtont.” ee ror 


and therefo 
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They are always diflitsfied with what is Wes 


them 3 _ ek out ſor ſome abſent enjoy- 
pation, which ſeems to promiſe 
Far at more poignant, ſatisfaction more com- 


plete. They have always pleaſure in view, yet it 
always eludes their attempts to ſeize it. They are 


in conſtant action, yet never effect any purpoſe: 


they are in perpetual motion, yet make e ; 


vance. They complain of the lapſe of time 


out increaſing their diligence to employ i n ; Jad 
though the expiration of each ſucceeding year 


fills them with alarm and conſternation, not a fun 


riſes, but they ſay within themſelves, What fhall 


e we do to get through this day?” In ſummer 


| they are impatient for winter; in winter they are 


er: in the morning 
; at night for the morn- 


anxious for the return of fi 


3 


bee be as it appears, is | n too ge- 
quem y ſought from weak and vicious motives, 
acts to foſter and ſtrengthen the 
follies and vices that gave it birth, yet it muſt won 


allowed that there is a juſt and rational intercourſe 

to which men are moved by liberal and virtuous 
inducements, and w 

diſpoſitions and noble deſigns, which lead to its 

cultivation. "hi Tociety of the worthy and intel- 


"6 


hich-promotes the benevolent 


ligent, | 
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rat vides being a pleaſunt and ſalutary recre- 


ation from buſineſs and care, is fraught with 
> ani means of improvement, to perſons of 
every age and condition. It imparts, in the live- 
lieſt and moſt impreſſive form, the knowledge and 
experience of others: it enlarges. our own, in the 
moſt efficacious and durable manner: it developes 
| the ſentiments and energies of the young, and 

exerciſes and enlivens the faculties of the aged: 
it ſtrengthens the character: it faſhions the man- 
ners: and gives firmneſs, addreſs, and promptitude, 


to the conduct, in all the affairs and exigencies of 
life. The converſation of the ſage. and per 


rienced, i 1s. one of the ſhorteft and ſureſt roads to 
* ho and wen wr n 


* is a ks oa the — 
asa ſhelter from the invaſion of ſorrow; as a relief 


from the pangs of eftabliſhed grief; or as a pie : 


| from. the forebodings of approaching affliction 
1 Seine is alten nike to the mourner, whole 


would give all the joys of earth, for one _— ; 

the beloved voice, whoſe tuneful vibrations muſt 
never more 11 wad "= rand heart with aur 1 
a wich the remem- 


brance of his — arable loss. 
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crowds. 


they carefully baniſh it from all their proſp 


16 op uE cenmnar EC 
of violated conſeience renders ſolitude tertible: 


every relapſe into themſelves, recalls the ſtings of 


ſecret remorſe, which are lulled only in the 1 intoxi- 
cation of pleaſure, or ſilenced in the clamour of 
Others, whoſe happineſs is founded on 

popular wir, and who have purchaſed applauſe 
with actions of counterfeit and ſpurious virtue, are 


in eontinual anxiety for the poſſeſſion of their ill 


gained reputation: they would fain be every where 
at once, to guard their inſecure, becauſe fraudu- 
lent, acquiſition. They proſtrate th emſelyes before 


the pride of the great; they offer the incenſe of 
adulation to their vanity; they diſcover elegance 
in their follies, and dignity in their vices. They 
ſee nothing to cenſure, but genius that has pro- 


voked the jealouſy, and virtue that has excited 
the envy, of the vulgar of every rank. They 


9 comply with all the follies of their age ; they bow 


to its: errors; they cheriſh: its prejudices; they 


905 pay homage to its ſuperſtitions; ; they” applaud 
even its ſervility or barbariſm. For this they 


2 but 


are welcomed in every faſhionable cirele 


lor this, folitude is to e 9 e aa RO 
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only in the tranſports of paſſion, the languor of 
diſappointment, or the bitterneſs of ſhame ; at 


ſeaſons when they are incapable of enjoying its 


advantages, even could they underſtand them. 
But he who knows the true nature and influence 


of Solitude, (like him who is acquainted with the 
efficacy and virtues of Religion,) will ſeek it in the 


plenitude of his joys, as the only means of con- 


taining their fullneſs: he will retire to it to taſte 
at leiſure all the richneſs of his content: he will 


fly to its uninterrupted openneſs, to' expatiate at 
large in his happineſs, unconfined by the re- 


ſtraints, undiſturbed RY wok ASIAN of com. ho 


W 1. h 4 - | Ts tl 


. 


Mo da al eren ney e as is + the . 
love of aſſociation j conducive as it is to our eaſe 
mmerce of our fellow- 


and pleaſure, to ſeek the c 
creatures; favourable as this diſpoſition will be 
found, within proper limitations, to the cultivation 
of intelle&, the refinement of manners, and the 
amendment of the heart; yet muſt we not con- 
ſider every perſ 
invalid, or amroſe and unſdeial miſanthrope, WhO 
abſtains fro 
with bs, 150 or who - 


lly- ſhuns the 


crowd to eoriverſe : with himſelf in total retire- 


ment and #eolufion, 70 491. 818 ia PIE N | 
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ſometimes. a aged bene | 
intrinſic ſweets of unmoleſted exiſtence. To theſe 


is more rare, than a-fincere and conſent lover of 


; " £th en leſs than men. al). - Ralls: 0 


| Atte lust, 0 
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H love af Solitude. is 8 5 the foul, 


_ endeayouring to eſcape the pain of conſtraigt 1 and 


3 Sometimes it i 45-8. gentle inolination 
es. ſometimes »W | 2 wü nen to 


mute taſte the 


i E 


inclinations and -en joyments, the major. part of 
wenig AF. firangers; [their eafures are ſought. 
in directions the moſt oppoſite ; and v0 character | 


Fetingment... To be really and ſteadily attaahed 0 
it: we muſt, in the qpinian af the great Bacon, be 
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— but ſtom inacklvity, and helpleſſheſs 
of character. As poverty of intellect, when joined 


with acute feelings, has frequently been the motive 
to a continual and edger intercourſe with the world; 
fo, when combined with a dall inſenfibility, it has 


often conducted its poſſeſſor to the cloiſter. Same 


or remorſe, a polgnunt ſenſe of paſt follies, the 
regret of diſappointed hope, or the laſſitude of ſick- 
neſs,” may ſo wound or enervate the foul, that it 
hall Airink from the fight and touch of its equals, = 
and retire to bleed and lunguiſh, 'unmoleſted, 
exeept by its internal cares, in the coverts f 
folitude, In thefe inſtances, the difpoſition to 
retreat is not an adlive impulſe of the mind to 
ſieelf. collection; but à ſearſul and puſillanimous 
de gen the avs, agree 


14 7 k 4 * Xt p 10 Fes 


wares: of the world by Atty fois 1 
a Ker ros, ene 
could fink fo Tao my affection af 
felfow-creatures, fled { their preſence; and ſought 
bene i kü hamer f em Me Aut Hl 
bDabieatlon oh A hill and ved on the rude produee 
| 1 the earth euer nog the deſert: for 
| 5 SC ws art; the cultivation of 
es of men, had no 
7 attraQion, 
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9 oN THE LOVE l 
attraction. This temper of mind rather indicates 
a ſickneſs and languor, than a ſanity and vigour 
Of intellect, and marks leſs a fine and exquiſite | 
ſenſe of enjoyment; than' e Rſs worn at beco 
2 and e id 1 
a 1 iis aſter Hci qi. rr all hs og 
Tights: that inſpire the wiſhes; and prompt the 
efforts of man; who after, baving indulged his 
ſenſe in every luxury, and his imagination in every 
_ enjoyment ; who after having fed his pride with 
0 the poſſeſſion of glory, and the exer ciſe of domi- 
who after having been impelled through life by a 
ſucceſſion of vehement paſſions, is no longer ſen: 
fible to the impulſe of any deſire, but regards all 
objects of human purſuit with indifference and 
diſlike, is the fad victim of ſatiety. He may not, 
perhaps, abandon the world, ſtripped. and-ſhorn of 
all delight and value as it appears to him, to- take 
his dwelling and nouriſhment, vith the brute cre- 
ation; but of all his reſources! ſolitude will in 
general be the laſt. I have ſeen prinees and 
nobles, amid the apparent abundance of their plea- 
ſures and glories, ſinking under the oppreſſion of 
this cruel diſguſt 3 life appeared to them ſcarcel = 
worth the retaining: all that, enriched-or embel> 
_ liſhed it, ſeemed. a3 deſpicable. as the duſt-beneath 
bs aka n ae : Was 8 euſhion an FR | 
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they und reſt. But Solitude Pa far from 
mitigating, ſerves only to exaſperate the miſery of 
theſe unhappy mortals, if they can people the 

deſerts of retirement only with their” regrets; if 
they cannot forget their diſappointments,” and 

attach themſelves to quiet occupations and ſimple 
amuſements; with the ſame appetite and ardour as 
they formerly ſought glory at the head of armies, 
and in the labours of the oabinet; or ee 10 in 
the/ embraces of the W eee TOY": 0 


+ " 


3 ? | 
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- "Pw love of retirement is s to be cofliered Wen 
as a tie from various ſources. In ſome it is an 
averſion from whatever incommodes, diſguſts, and 
offends us in the vices or follies of our affociates : 
it is a tendency to ſelf-colleQion and freedom. In 
vigorous and active ſpirits, it is a ſtruggle to ſhake 

off the incumbrance and impediments that confine 
their exertions, and to live to the enjoyment of that 

: inward E 1g nm yo one; whoſe e bar 


; can, ten We genere uber Lein the exerciſe 
of his own faculties. - The deſire of ſolitude is in 
all men the love of ute but its form varies ac- 


of the individual. The 


eeauſe it enables him to 
move ad mee bimſelr without conſtraint or 
the more en an becauſe he 
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vi Tus eee ond. etreat ſelves, 
naturally takes place when we hos rad long _ 


unwillingly detained and employed out of our 
proper eharaRter, and ageinſt our inelinations. We 


then languiſh for the refreſhment. of undiſturbed 


leise. i whuch. alone we can taſte the true en- 


joyment of our faculties. Many a one is e 
moſt uſeful to his fellow · creatures, while he con- 
eeives himſelf, by the conſtant claims of his duties, 
deprived. of all enjoyment of his own ifs. 
Let ſuch however reflect, that though the diffi» 


culties on: pbiacis in the way of all improve 
life, (oppaſe $09 qſtan oven by 3 
bon derben their bete ar Ard. ey 


bes of. ee 


2 apply. repays all the; 1 


in its accompliſh 
in all his painful and tedious la 


conteſts with the indolenee, eaprice, wane 
of Fho- Freat and powerful, % 
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Pan ac a eee an ein 


ſentment, the moſt virtuous wih ee aeeufse 

his fate of unkindneſs, repine at the tyranny of his 
duties; and lament the want of iht quiet leiſure 

and peaceful recreation,” congennl to his nate. 
With whit delight ned a Rateinan of fie tate 


. ann ieee bo che 
ſtores of his memory, or encourage - the' ene urſions 
of imagination! Every joy of freedom arid Feifure 
; is none by its contraſt with the infipid” labowns 
w which he has eſtaped; and the 'charthi” of : 
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the occupations; amuſements, and enjoyments f 
life. The moſt delightſul object, by conſtant pre- 


length languiſh in the Poſſeftton of what we have 
moſt paſſionately loved. Satiateck with folitude, 
our nature demande dhe ver eathon of company; 
and when the amuſement of the ſocial eirele have 
Toft the power to interef or pleaſe, retirement wil 
afford us & certain reſtorative. Pxsc A; though Aa 
character of inceſſunt activity, declares: the love | 
N Of _ und tranquillity to be a relique of the 
1 grarideur ge dee and re- 
J peatedly 


ce, ceaſes to impreſs us with dehght; til we at 
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ean undiſturderlly enjoy, in the note dio of. ith 
Wan a elne mne 
if : Typ ab affe heb cod eee into l 8 
naturally takes place when we have been long and 
| unwillingly detained and employed out pf our 
proper character, and ageinſt our inclinatiar 
hen languiſh for the refreſhment. of undiſturbed | 
leiſire, ja which alone we can taſte the true en- 
joyment of our faculties. Many a one is indeed 
moſt uſeful to his fellow- creatures, while he con- | 


 eeives himſlf, by the- conſtant claims of his duties, 


deprived, of all enjoyment of his own exiftence, 


Let ſuch however reflect, that though the diffi» 
eulties and obflacles in the way of all improve- 
, (oppaſed too aften. even by 

th bom their bonofits are direced,). max 
ſometimes: chagrin their moſt zealous promqters, 
5 yet there is a calm, though proud, delight in the 
ſeiouſneſs of being inſtrumental in ſuch bene+ = 
wlan, wi pee all the! ſacrifices | | 
ee e kim in all his f fraj inloſs sffortsz AY 
in all his painful and - tedious lab Urs 4 in nw 
which all wii fobmit My hee hin 
N W nN nende 


ſentment, tha moſt virtuous wih ſometimes geeufe 
his fate of unkindneſs, repine at the tyranny of his 

duties and lament the want of t quiet leiſure 
amd peaceful recreation, congemal to his nature 
With. po. en a- ſtateſt an ol fits taste 
aun detalb of his official — ant Nass- to che 
ſtores of his memory, or eneourage the exeurſions 
of imagination! Every joy of freedom arid lerfure 
is endeared by its coneraſt with the iffipid"labowns | 
from which he has elzaped ; a the char of 
viciſſitude is added to the « en INF 70 10 Wan! 
dee eb noi ie: mare en 
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ee amuſements, and enjoyments of 
hte. The moſt deligheful object, by confiant pre- 
| ſence, ceaſes io impreſß us with delight ; tilf we at 
length languify in the poſſoſſiom of what we have 
moſt paſſionately loved. Satiated with- folitude; 
our nature demands the recreation of company; 
and when the amuſements of the ſocial eirele have 
| loſt the power to intereſt or pleaſe, retitement will 
afford us a certain reſtorative. Px AE thongh's 
character of inceſſunt activity, declares: the love 
2. quiet and tranquillity to be a relique of the 
Driginal ny al purity of 1 man; and re- 
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the great F REDERICK, in the ve 


ON THE HOVE 


n affirms that 0 our true . odd in 
n and lde. 


eee wihe with of. the with, amid the 


1 . 


5 een of duty, the taſks of glory, and the 
ſolicitations of pleaſure. In the moſt trivial, as in 
the moſt nien projects of the ſoul, repoſe is 


garded as the termination and recomf enſ : 


warn —_—_ \he: ene 0. — ad 


quiet, as the ultimate object of his enterpriſes, 


How. precious muſt. ti 


anquillity have appeared to 
ry career of bis 
glorious atchievements, when he once exclaimed, = 

after a ſplendid victory, © Will my torments never 
GROTHAUS, what countries he would ne 


SGnorkaus enumerated many, which, in ſucceſſion, 


he propoſed. to traverſe. ¶ And after that de- 


manded the Emperor, © After that,” returned the 


Baron, I will ſettle myſelf on my paternal un : 
and amuſe myſelf in planting .cabbages.”! Ah 
© go and ſettle. thyſelf now in thy paternal acres,” 


1 eee the LO" Emperor, 1 on bes yſelt 


in planting cabb * i 
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the promotion of ob jets: from which: their reaſon 
revolts, or their hearts derive no delight; miniſters 
who toil to accompliſh the proſperity and happi- 
neſs of a perverſe people, and ſtill find their noble 
efforts unthankfully repulſed, or obſtinately fruſ- 
trated, experience this impatient longing for the 
end of the tedious day, that may bring them an 
hour's repoſe and quietude. With anxious ex- 
pectation does the ſeaman on the reſtleſs and tur- 
bulent ocean lift the eye of hope over the rude 
and perilous waves; ſoothing his preſent hardſhips 
and diſtreſs by the antici ipated calm and Aafety of 
the diſtant haven. The | courtier grows weary of 
his ſplendid ſlavery the great and mighty of the 
earth ſicken beneath their oppreſſive dignities; the 
monarch encireled by the pomps and pleaſures of 
dominion, finds them fade and pall upon the ſenſe; 
and all ſeek to recede into the cool and quiet ſeats 
of ſequeſtration, to recover from the nie 0 and 
ſoap de diſguſisof their cares, „ 


Anne Pvniavs me cuſtained 4 the dignitie . 
| a labours of the higheſt offices in Rome, he ſre- 
quently withdrew from the importunate attentions 
of the erowd that ſurrounded him, and ſought the 
like TurEr, occupy his leiſure in the labours of 
literature and philoſophy, yet he meditated in 
filence on the intereſts of his country, and declared 
OY RO TAE 
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he was never leſs alows: den bes by himſelf) 
4 Even when his illuſtrious: actions had rendered 
him the moſt conſpicuous citizen of imperial 
Rome, he voluntarily abandoned the ſcene of his 
v retreated to his villa at Liternum; where 
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. hidden from public | admiration,” in a foreſt, he 
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cloſed, in majeſtic qe his — carter.» 
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8 — from the dege- 
ged the bitternefs of his am · 
guiſh, for th e hum 0095 guilty: Rome, in the 

falutary quiet of his ſhady Tuſcubam:- The gay and 
elegant Horace, 2D Ig _— ; 
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name of a great man and une ene, dg 
ruler. Aſter baving reign 
_  witlyſnceef& and triumph almoſt u in 
ann of qeclving Kam hero dint 
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melt of che purple, the faded glories of which he 
bad renewed. Books had not taught | him A. phi- 
| loſophy ſo unuſual 'on-the throne ; for no part of 
his active life had been occupied with their ſtudy; 
yet was he the firſt of the Roman princes, who had 
the greatneſs to renounc the empire he had fo 
long and ſo bonourably ſupported. * The conqueſt 
1 1 his WN had rendered his reign ſplendid; 


perous z bs was only in bis fixtieth year, and in the 
unimpaired vigour of his faculties, - A decline of 
health, which rendered his office burthenſome to 
1 and was in its turn aggravated. by = cares 
rown-his long rente repoſe arte 
they had ſo well entitled him. He choſe a ſpar 
eious plain near Mœomedia as the ſcene of his ab- 
dication. There addreſſing, from an elevated 
throne, a vaſt body of the people and army, he 
announced þ his Med: in an aration full of dignity 
and | wiſdom ; and having formally reſigned | his 
power to younger and mare active ſucceſſors, he 
eſcaped from the .acclamations of the aſtoniſhed 
multitude * and. —_ oy neun in a 


* 


Fey 


* sun. omnium, 5 the obſerratibnof a Roman kiſtorian « on his : 
foft eongditum Romanum imperium, git eee a 

dale e 1 1 0 tocemgue e. ONT © 
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28 
retreat in Delmatis. DiocrksrAx had ned 
himſelf to the imperial dignity from an obſcure 
ſituation; and now with equal glory he deſcended 
from the imperial dignity into privacy. He lived 
nine years in the tranquil and happy leiſure of 
Salbna. He could not indeed amuſe the void of 
ſolitude with the treaſures of ſcience; but he had 
a reliſh for the natural and ſimple pleaſures of life. 
He erected a commodious palace; he planted gar- 
dens and formed delightful ſcenes around it. His 
famous reply to his colleague, Max1mran, who had 
joined him in abdicating the imperial dignity, but 
Who tormented with reſtleſs ambition, was conti- 
nually urging him to reſume his high ſtation, 
teſtifies at once the wiſdom and moderation of his 
character, and the accuracy with which he had 
judged of his diſpoſition and reſources in deciding 
on the change of his ſituation. If,“ faid 5 
cleſian, I ſhould point out to you all the plants 
* my own care has reared in Salona, and could 
“ diſcloſe to you the ſerene and cheerful heart 
ec with which T have watched their growth, you 
e would ceaſe to perſuade my return to the anx- 

cc jeties, chagrins, and agitations, which lurk 
„ beneath the ſplendid but eumberous folds of 
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images of Homer, and the exalted precepts of 
Plato; who equalled the moſt famous of her ſex 
in perſonal beauty, and ſurpaſſed them all in chaſ- 
tity, genius, and beroiſm; who ſpread the terror 
of her arms over Arabia, Armenia, and Perſia ; 
who had foiled, age: even for ſome ſings. n ; 
ba and ee by the * > Hadi Av- 
RELIAN. The conqueror reſpected her. extraor- 
dinary endowments, and preſented her with a de- 
lightful villa at Tivoli, where ſhe, ſupported her 
fate with dignity; found full conſdlation for her 


misſortunes in ſtudious ſolitude; and learnt, that 


the cares of ambition were well exchanged for. the 
en of a, wad; the x p rſuits of ee. ˖ 
$a hs hun 40 3 . of 8. 
Fuſs, the Emperor ChARLkS buried the views of 
dominion and plans of aggrandiſement, with which 
for half a century he had kept Europe in continual 
diſquietade. and commotion... In an obſcure ſoli- 
tude; he ys all the ſplendid viſions of Univer/al 
| Monarchy, to realize which he had ſacrificed the 
Pleaſures c of: rol, and conſumed the flower of 
ur of manhood, in an inceſſant ſtudy 

0 trouble the repoſe and anger the e of 
all che neighbouring nations. ü ein hee 
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1 dodependeges and leiftire bude of thao power 
Fiat Ful affe&ions'of the duman ben Ante can 
410 pony 1 its” bent Tbeſe inſtances W 
bh 1100 inſtruct us too, that a Judieious uſe of ſolitude 
Þ amply rewards us/for the ſacrifiee/of all wh 

13H world prizes the bigheſt, and purſues de m 
- 10 | men ate} (he fy M4. FF . 375 ln 5 l - | 209 R J. | 
| i | 0 | nn N „ [gt N 121 e 11 mu LICK). EE ag 3 Fa a An 
{| | Bor the inclination to ſhun ſociety ariſes f 
ls | | weer ſources; well deſerving a Midas hy 
Ubi veſtigation. The hypochondria ſometmes renden 
1 wh commerce of our fellow-creatures inſu 
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: frequently we fly them "diſguſted with eit 
= of truth, and their illiberal encoutagemer 


Oe calumny. Sometimes their perverſe judgments 
and | invidiousp "a 
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ions drive us from their preſence; 


ſunthropy. ome ew, quitting tlie company of 

their contemporaries to liſten to the diſeourſe r 
ute wiſe and virtuctis, whoſe Hives ennebled other 
ages, but whoſe works faryive to inſtruct the pre- 
ſent; negle& the news of the day to feed” their 
minds with the immortal truths of morality and 


} and horror of thoit vices, into u worn and hatred 
1 of their perſons, we ſhrink froth their interecurſe 
{0 1 ſenſations of an angry and criminal m 
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: ſeienge. Others, inſtigated by en, ſerwour, . 
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of ſveial life, and mind Abon 1 Atl 

retire from the ſpectacle to 23 it the 
ſacred gloom of the monaſtery, or the ſolitude of 
the caye and deſert, a Being whoſe ö eſſenos is un- 
eee yoodnd | 
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1 un * of Gul 0 ache the ere 
plunges us, is an incapacity and even unwillingneſs 


to be our be and torment, we ſupinely ſink 
under its influence, and voluntarily court, rather 


Anheben mask to fly, the ſolitude 
| that, (encourages, and ſtrengthens it. Weighed 
down by gloom and ſadneſz, and having his ima- 5 
gination crowded with mournful and YL 

objects, the hypochondriac opens his he no 
impreſſions ee, : wanting the ſeſtal FRY 

ment of: 1ympathetic: diſpoſition, he ventures not 
into the palace of joy the gaiety of which would 
indeed exaſperate his melancholy either by the air 
. of. impertinence its mirth would wear to his diſ- 
tempered mind, or by the ſpectacle it would offer 
af pleaſur 
vain daes the importunity of ceremony, or the 
Well mean kindneſs! of officious friendſhip, drag 
him inte the eircles of information, politeneſs, or 
viracity; he feels alli the faculties of his ſpirit con- 
' fined and diſabled he appears to inhale.a noiſome 
NR. San eden ee 
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es which had ceaſed to charm him. ” 
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and fragrance. Oppreſſed by the ſad um 
tat his heart is not in uniſon with any, he has 
neither power nor reſolution to do or ſay any thing 

to pleaſe or benefit his companions. His faculties 
languiſh and wither; his knowledge: waſtes and 
decays; or they ſide with his diſeaſe, and rein- 

| force the malignity of his affliction. To him every 
object and every action wears a complexion f 
enmity : he diſtorts the offers of kindneſs into the 
ſnares of deſigning rapine or inſidious malice; and 
repels the gentle offices of pity as the contumelies 

of wanton inſolence. Devoured by this horrible 
fickneſs of the ſoul, which the nd in its igno- 
rance of the mental anguiſh and bodily, ſufferings 
by which it is produced, join to cidivals and con- 
temn; with this thorn rankling in his heart, the 
aſſemble, and hilarity and merriment and pomp 
and luxury abound, feels emotions of anguiſh and 
buorror, ſuch as ue * be n _ Aa ohm 
en ande ie i een * Aan 15 
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iT ps. Nate of ſoul wants; in- 
zen the inclination to be alone, and impels the 
ſufferer to a trembling ſecluſion from the onver- 
ſation and even aſpect of men. This expedient 
. affords the mind oe reg bur it allows the con- 
ſolation 1 of ſuch reflections as theſe : Here 
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& no'6ris oyerwhelmsme with the troubleſome im- 


c pertinenoe of ceremony; no one chafes and galls 


« meèe with the importunities of inquiſſtiveneſs and 
3 familiarity; no one ſtings me to the heart with 


. the ſneering inſult of civil deriſion““ With the 


terror of theſe the hypochondriae is ever perſe- 


cuted he therefore fhrinks from the preſenee of * 


all 6100 not underſtand and ſympathiſe with his 


wretebedneſs, and meet che exprefſion'vf it with! 
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on us by our diſguſt at the falſe and perverſe opi- 
nions of men. Diſdain for their eſteem renders us 
eareleſs of their commerce; and we apply to ſoli- 
tude for a more grateful and ſalutary food for the | 


ntelled; and a more bealthful repoſe for the heart, 
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of and an toward ſolitude, quickened. 1 
fortified. by every. new opſervation of the; crude. 
nion of the mixjudging vader 
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enlightened i is not to be determined by the entire 
unanimity of judgment which may prevail, but by. 
the freedom with which each individual thinks for. 


himſelf, and the information on which he grounds 
and maintains his n 
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, yr eyery charger; elevated. above ther crowd 
the impulle to ſolitude is ;navaral; wherever the ſeat 
of equity and rasſon is uſurped by narrow pre- 
judice and illiberal folly ; where every abſurdity. i is 
eireulated with pride, and received with paſſion ; 
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familiar fubjedts. To Par ac ee prin modal 
their own ideas, and employ their own powers of 


ved ae in hen and! morals, is 
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ir en ths Lich yoke. of alga ej 


and dogmatifin: no clear and er 


bows the neck. Neither does any men, ct 3 
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firm and reflecting oh 


he natural | n 
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and nett they arraig and condemn- Abels 
in Alk forrns; and, like grovelling toads, trailing 
their lime Wherever” they move, diſeharge their 
frothy” venom on re fair flower and balfamie 
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* WAA his and maids Grit does not edu 
ou ly {hun the places where theſe lords of faſhion 
aſſemble with ſneering countenances and invidious 
_—_ where they ſuſpend their mutual jealouſies 
rwalryz ko banter and deride in concert every 
| im that Iooks above them; and direct the torrent 
of reproach and hatred againſt all that marks an 
acdventurous and inquiring ſpirit; while the fupine 
and inactive character has their zealous ſupport, as 
long as he Ades not mum merit it ben ſuffrages, 
%% it bas 00003 ai v n,: ̃Z 810105 
— to ſecluſion | therefor eems 
natural and laudable in every place, where it is 
accounted. wiſe and rational to regard all noble 
and uſeful deſigns and "conceptions as abſurd and 
extravagant deliriums; where the experience of 
every hour ſhows, that to the witling/ friendſhip, 
love, nature, truth, and juſtice, are idle founds; 
devoid of ſenſe, and barren of intereſt or delight, 
as elequenee to aſſes, or muſic to ſwine. Who 
that Has a ſenſe: and emjoytnent of what is great 
und arduous, can delight i in che ſoeiety of ſuch as 
_ E moſt original and capacious mind as 
=_ n a 85 ſhallow 
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fhallow — vain ſophiſts, or I PEVAPER and 
viſionary, madmen? Who can endure to liſten to 
the flippant and ſenſeleſs ſcorn. with which ſine 
ladies, whoſe ſole meditations have been in the look- 
ing-glaſs, and who have ſtudied norelations but that 
of ribands to the complexion, aſperſe whatever is 
. ſignalized by life; intelligence, or elevation? What 
ſoul, unleſs eontracted to the local diminutiveneſs 
of the place in which accident has confined it, can 
feel itſelf at home, where nothing is held ſterling 
that has not received the ſtamp, that does not bear 
the imprimatur of cor combs and ooquets; inte- 
reſted by their mean but eager ambition, to ſuſtain 
the rights and credit of leyity and nonſenſe: — 2 
nbne can ſorm or maintain a paſſion for truth and 1 
virtue, but by an obſlinate contention with the 
manners and principles of all his aſſociates; and 
an invincible diſregard. of the envious jealouſy. of * 
the cheat: or the 9 cad ok * Rabble..: bertel 
an tete 3 
Sven 3 folly "_ envy; 8 e 
appear, afford an excuſe for an attachment to ſoli 
tude, Minds of the moſt unwearied and dauntleſs 
benevolenee, muſt; occaſionally ineline to abandon 
ſociety, when they find their actions miſrepre- 
ae and condemned ;- their, prineiples falſified 
and reprabated; Their Characters defamed, and 
their peace attacked on every ſide; by thoſe, who, 
N {grade were e as univerſal 10h would haye 
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been che firſt to crown them, with the admiration 
and love which ee aboard and loric 
exertions nne eee 16 pee 


Tr BY, 


* * — 6. nds dhejiice; eee as 1 
65 is fugitive; or rather while its tyranny is per- 
petual, its objects are inceſſantly changing; and 
thoſe who were its victims are moſt ſure to become. 
its favourites. The merits: of a great man, de- 

famed and hocted as long as his ears and heart 
would have been ſenſible to the acclamations of 
applauſe, generally await only his death to be fully 
and elamoro' fly recognized and applauded. No 
longer a living reproach to the mean and frivolous, 
who compoſe the maſs of every generation, he 
bpecomes their delight and veneration. As during 
his life his name was degraded: and thruſt down 
beneath thoſe of his predcefiors; his deveaſe « 
him to the equal glory of being employed by the 
5 ſame jealouſy of contemporary pre-eminence, as 
aan engine, to overthrow and aboliſh rs _ ex- 
vellenes of e who cceed ara uin "oy Joy 
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ret ſcandal, W rage * dle beſt in 
greateſt men in all ages, and among every — 4 
Ot this unirerſal tax on Vrtus and genius, the 
*biftory of the celebrated Hunz yields a remarkable. 


1 « | a example. 
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aber d eee his lie ae an ee 


| tniſhed reputation for integrity of principle; and 


diecency of manners. His good humour was in- 
variable; and, whether in the gaiety of company, 
or the ſilende of his cloſtt, his cheerfulneſs never 
deſerted hirn. His tranquillity was not to be dif 
turbed; and he peruſed; with the moſt unmoyed 
indifference, the invectives, ſome of them ſuffi- 
eiently ſeurtilous, which were publiſhed againſt 
Him. The lower (orders in his neighbourhood; = 
whom jehlous and revengeful artifices had excited 
to pane his nnen and outrages, obſerving 
llenes of his life, relented 
udged reſentment, and experienced 
his goodneſs with reverence and gratitade. A4 
dis conduct appeared on ull occufioils, juſt, reſohite, 
and manly; without the Nighteſt tincture of oſtens 
tation, or parade, ſo his diſeourſt, which-abounded 
in ſagacity and ſcience, never exhibited any airs of 
reſuming erudition. He was alyays: affable and 
obliging; and his fiendſhip was the ſpontaneous 
emalation of à kind and ſocial heart, unsderned 
but by fineerity; egg ehen on m en . 
antes and ardour. 0 
; ELECTRO Gl 4 te Main en ein > ne. 47151 
e c be n cher b s hy rely he 
repetaiea ſor having abuſed his talents, to the 
injury * but bis morals would Fw 
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have recofamended genuine Chriſtianity, in the 
purity of its early ages, more powerſully than the 
flaming zeal of an hoſt of perſecutors, or an army 
of: martyrs.. He poſſeſſed: the unalterable, mildneſs 
vation of character, which not merely render a 


man happy in hirnſelf, but fit him for the diffuſion 
of gov eee 1 arina - body 


> Guan is the 1 o 8 entertained of 
Husch by vhs Engliſh; but far Giffveps was Ale 
ſentence of his contemporaries! Who that is a 
quainted with the reception Which In Works ex- 
perienced from the publie, can blame bim for con- | 
ceiving the wiſh to bury himſelf in ſolitude? Yet 
he was not placed in a barbarous land, nor in an 
illiterate age; he liyed amid a free and philoſo- 
phiecal people, and in a One Wlyminations - 
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i. In; tug be urged, that Hume's nfidelity.un was he 7 
Ky on Wich his reputation was wrecked: but, 
when we reflect how tolerant in their ſentir ents, 
and how:;bold in their inquiries, the Engliſh are, 
it ſeems abſurd to aſcribe to ſceptigiſmi onhy the utter 
ill- ſucceſs of any of their writers. Something may 
be allowed to their national, diflike of the; Wee 
but this will explain Arten er- Hume 
no great favour eyen from his countryn 
ie | . 99 "£89 OM, 
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own: hiſtory of his literary career cannot FR pe- 
ruſed without aſtoniſnment; and every ſtudent 
that meditates it, muſt feel all aſſurance of enjoy- = 
ing his own bene n in bi boſom. 
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ths bes. an refine of: lnb, to N this. 
writer's.report of the contemptuous repulſes his 
ſeveral compoſitions received from the public. At 
the. cloſe, of the year 1738, appeared his Treatiſe 
of Human Nature... ©, Never,” ſays he, was a 
« literary! attempt more unfortunate: this piece 
fell dead- born from the preſs," without reaching 
* ſuch, diſtinction as even to excite a murmur 
among the zealots.” He interwove the ſub- 
ſtance of this work into his ay on the Human 
Underſtanding, which was publiſhed ten years later, 
while 'the author Was at Turin. On returning 
to England, he. found his book utterly neglected 
and thrown aſide. His Enquiry concerning ihe 
5 Principles of Moral, printed in 1752, and eſteemed 
by himſelf beyond meaſure the moſt perfect of his 


writings, came alſo, to uſe his own, re ; 


"IM unnoticed and unobſerved into th warld.” 1 


+ 


. — by theſs repeated 888 

ments, Hume was full of the liyelieſt and moſt 
ſanguine expectation of the ſucceſs that muſt await 
his Hyfory of the! Stuarts; and which he. confi- 


_ truſted. would indemnif) him for all his 
11 . e diſappointments. | 


42 on THE LOVERS 
difippoiritments. This work was | publiſhed in 
1754; but the event only proved how vain and 
Hhnſory is am author's dependence on the opinion 
of the public. © Miſerable was my -diſappoint- 
c ment] was aſſailed, fays he, © by one cry of 
4 reproach, diſapprobation, and even deteſtation: 
« Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh, whig and tory, 
«ch urchman and ſectary, free - thinker and reli- 
« gioniſt, patriot and courtier, united in their rage 5 
« againſt the man who had preſumed to ſhed a 
e generous tear for the fite of Charles I. and the 
_ < Earl of Strafford; and after the firſt ebullitions 
« of their fury was over; what was ſtill more mor- 
dying, the book ſeemed to fink into complete 
« Oblivion.“ Attentive and vigilant as Hume was 


hear of no more than two names, diſtinguiſhed by | 
tank or letters, with whom his productions had 
Wund any ſavour. Theſe, which ſeem two odd 
 exebptibns, Da. HEHHgNG and Dx: Sroxg, the pri- 
mates of the Engliſh arid the Iriſh church, re- 

 ſpeQively ferit him bangen not to be e Mlevtirag 
in his hiſtorical purſuits.” a 


Tus gender tte of theſe. | Guldes, | 
failed: to ſuſtaiti His firmneſs; and had not the wat 
ut chat time breaking out between Britain and 
Frante, bppoſed ſich à plan, he tells us himſelf, 

was he would FO tetired into ſome provineial 
| | town 


to collect the ſentiments of his readers, he could 
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town in the latter kingdom, rendunced his native 
country and name, and reſigned himſelf to the 
obſcurity he had been 10 long and ſtrenuouſly, but 
ſo vainly, labouring to eſcape. - As the immediate 
execution of this deſign was impracticable, and he 
had made much progreſs in the proſecution of his 
| hiſtorical reſearches, he reſolved at length to rally 
his courage, and depend on Gal fucceſs * 105 
ſeverance 1 in his 665k 


; FO is Hitory 4 * Hei of Tuiter, n in . 
1759; and the public clamour was rhanifeſted 
almoſt as violently againſt this, as his former work 
on tlie Stuarts. In 1768 he accompanied the Earl 
of Hertford on bas ben,, den Paris, where he was 
welcomed in a 1 er which ſeems to have equally 
Pleaſed and farprifed bim. „ Thoſe,” fays he in 
that brief ſketch of his life, which demonſtrates 
the modeſty of his temper as unequivocally as his 
other works proclaimed the extent of his faculties, 
0 * thoſe who have not. ſeen the ſtrange effects of 
8 ver imagine the reception I met 
66 at Paris from men and women of all ranks and 
ce ſtations. The more I l from their careſſes 
Lt the more . n u . them.“ 


— Hame'vliteiy eco; 


8 ſuch indeed is the liiſtory of every' prophet in 


* 
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or talents, who has: the preſumption to: ſee more 
clearly or'profoundly than his neighbours, his fel» 
Jow-citizens, nay, than his contemporhries; and 
who aggravates his crime by communicating; his 
diſcoveries, and endeayouring, from the preſs or 
otherwiſe, to diſſeminate his knowledge; ſets him- 
| ſelf up as a mark for general envy and reſentment. 
A writer, even though his merits fall below me- 
diocrity, will find inferiors, all of whom will ſeize 
every occaſion of revenging their humbled pride on 
the fuperiority he has aſſerted. There will rarely 
perhaps be wanting perſons in our native ſpot to 


afford us food when we are bungey; or raiment 


when \ we are naked, and to reſcne us, when over- 1 
taken by misfortune; from the immediate gripe of 
affliction; but whatever compaſſion they may 
entertain for our diſtreſſes, they will feel ſor our 
| honours no ſenſations but thoſe of jealouſy and 5 
Wrrx republican impatience of pre- eminent 
merit, the Epheſians decreed, that if any of their 
citizens ſhould excel his fellows, he ſhould be 
erxiled into ſome other ſtate. I would not go ſo far 
as to exhort'.the man who ſurpaſſes in merit his 


_ equals in rank, to break off all intercourſe with ; 


them; but by a temporary ſequeſtration from their 
preſence, he might avoid experiencing their injuſ- 
nice and envy; and thus eſcape thoſe provocatians 


. OF SOLITUDE. A5 
to hate them, to which be will certainly b be ex- 
eg wy" his e 51 | 

\'by is one of our moſt net Ane RON moſt 
conducive to our happineſs,” to look with indul- 
gence and complacency/on our contemporaries, 
and not to wiſh them other than we find them. 
A generous indignation may, I will admit, be ex- 
cited, when we hear knaves declaiming on honour 
and juſtice; and comparing their paltry and inſi- 
dious ſchemes with our fair and uncorrupted ideas 
of what is truly juſt, honeſt, and virtuous, It is 
almoſt impoſfible to reſtrain the emotions of chagrin 
and anger which:riſc in the ingenuous and ardent 
mind, at an illiberal or perverſe judgment on a 
noble action or an admirable work. But the more 
natural and excuſable theſe: ſentiments of indig- 
nation may be, the more it is incumbent on us to 
guard againſt them; leſt, once admitted into the 
mind, they finally make an entire conqueſt of its 

feelings, arm its affections againſt its: fellow- 
creatures, and turn its very goodneſs and paſſion 
1 for eb __ A N el 6555 #4 een miſan- 


0 n vhoſ ee rare and precious 
endowments enhanced above that of others, diſ- 
grace e e by reſenting that invidious temper 


of 2 inferiors, which is ihrer proper homage to 
thy 
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thy pre- eminence. But above all, lodk with 
| _ compaſſion and kindneſs on theſe who are not; 
miſled and corrupted by their own vicious pro- 
penſities, but in mere ignorance of heart, weakly 
and credulouſly follow. the cry begun: by: malice, 
and envy. Confound not  inndeent reptiles with. | 
vipers and ſcorpions; but hear without anger, nay, 
learn to diſregard the ſenſeleſs hiſſings and barks 
ings that eyery where wait on the heels of tran- 
ſcendant merit. Never oppoſe thyſelf to the opi- 
nions of ſuch as thou canſt not expect to move by 
reaſon to conviction. Rather ſtrive to render thy- 
ſelſ maſter of their hearts; arid their underſtandings 


will then fubmit to thine without nt or 
5 — | 
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Ta nk besos Py der Me ever r griev- 
ouſly offended the moſt deſerving and excellent 
men; and perhaps nothing has ſo much contri- 
buted to relax their inclination to ſocial inter- 
courſe, and to render un regardleſs of the 

eſteem and encouragement | npani 

and contemporaries. 10 r giving pain to the 
weak and fickly fight of others by the ſplendour 
of their glories, they have voluntarily withdrawn 
into the ſhades of retirement; ſometimes nat with- 
ont contracting, from their obſervation of human 
injuſtice and uncharitableneſs, too nan b 
err n een „Soto, 
when 


8 .. 
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a he could no longer reſiſt the tyranny of 
P1SISTRATUS, confined himſelf within his houſe. 
Throwing his armour indignantly into the public 
way, with the declaration, that he had ſufficientl y. 
exerted himſelf in defence of his country's liberty, 
and aſſertion of its laws, he devoted his leiſure to 


the compoſition of the bittereſt jnvectives and = 
ag de (OA. Aae re of the Athenians, | 


” * * was theny a paurtigr poſſeſſed of monly 
feelings, who did not with, to gfcape from the con 
tagious vices, which flouriſh. in gourts, though to 
the humility and harqſhips of che plough. How 
can ſuch a one obſerve, without diſguſt and indig- 
nation, the ſervices of the heſt and greateſt men 
| calumniated and laſte, by: the: breath of. brainleſs 
chamberlains and court-ladies.; who, are one mo- 
ment amuſing themſelyes hy careſſing their parro- 
quets and four-footed favourites, and the next by 
blackening and aſperſing ergry gne who ſeeks for- 
tune and honqur by the open and manly road of 
Jeſert, and not hy the crooked. and fubterrangous 
path of flattery and intrigue, With what patienge 
can he witneſs the deceitful, mean, and vicious 
artifiges, with. which the goodneſs of prigces-is:Jed == 
aſtray, and theindiſcernment.dazzled and blinded} = 
Thee impaſitions.and; artful; praftices of deſigning 
Bnapes, will oxtort: bis-indignapt genſure: yet will | 
be regard, tough with a mars Quan Fes 


Luau ER a more 


ll 
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2 more painful ſenſation; ; the weak and giovelling 
characters who burſt with jealous alarm and envious 
rage, when they hear their Sovereign addreſs" a 
cordial and approvin g word to a faithful but inde- | 
Rory officer. an HOED CITING - 


- * . 
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\ Dion, the Alivdbar of Silly: y. when Altena 
on the court of the younger Dionyſius; was deridec 
and calumniated, becauſe he did not conform his 
manners and habits to thoſe of the paraſites who : 
compoſed the ſervile and lixurious train of the 
tyrant. They diſtorted his very virtues into their 
oppoſite \ vices, by an oblique and envious inter- 
Pretation of them. His ſerious and thanly deport- 5 
ment was repreſented as a haughty + affectation; the 

noble ſincerity with which on all occafions he de- 
clared his ſentiments, Was Ubelled as the intem- 
perance of: an inſolent and fatirical humour; and, 
when he fled their frivolous or guilty pleaſures, to 
fortify his mind with che habits of reflection, or the 
precepts of philoſophy, they repreſented this as a 
ſtern and oſtentatious en their? own h legit 


and natural wal ents.” FOR OO ON CEA TRY 
i . F 
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os 
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„ Bbeir falſe add Telnet Magus ſeem! to whe 
F 10 the beart moſt rich in ſenſibility : and ſocial 
affection, in occa otially ſhrinking! from ſociety. 
But it ſhould be our ſtudy ſedulouſty to exclude 
yk moroſe and angry ſentiment” from the juſt | 


 Uſregard 
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ard which we may feel for the vain opinions 
of the multitude ; and the diſlike we muſt enter - 
tain of their unworthy motives. A flight deviation 
from 4 temperate love of humanity, will imper- 
ceptibly lead into à hatred ' of mankind. He, 

g a a ſevere remembrance of their vices; 
and encourages a ſtern contempt for their frailties, 
who lodges them in his mind, though only as ma- 
terials for the knowledge of his ſpecies, will be apt 

to hate the ſpecies itſelf; whenever he ſhall be made 

the dupe and prey of individuals. Then all his 
feelings and ideas become tinged with the bile of 
miſanthropy'; his jaundiced eye miſrepreſents every 
object; and the good and the bad are equally 
condemned by his perverted judgment. His mind 
becomes over run by ſuſpicion, fear, Jealouſy, re- 
venge, and all the horde of malignant paſſions. 

Wen theſe have finally accompliſhed the conqueſt 
ol his reaſon, be \abhors and diſclaims his ſpecies. 
He wende become a. ſavage of the deſert; or, like 

Sr. Hyaciras;*: wiſhes to oocupy ſome unin- 
habited iſland; where in ſolitary "ſafety he may 
enjoy the unſoeial waſte, and aſſert the inviolability 

of the bannen ene, an r — en . 

$3 Spotted; wis tie bon ef ee mn 24s ; 
of Paris 3 and is himſclf well known as the author of the enter - 
taining piece, entitled: Chef de: 23 
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of i this. deſexiption;; whom, when in Switzerland 


% heheld ſerpents curling, in the dark, matted. Enots 
of his neglected hair. His face wag ęoyered with a 

vid ineruſtatien, which ſeemed cauſed by the ma- 
lignaney noleſs of his mental than hodily hu a 
His eyes glared beneath the thicket af. Naas 
brows, like the torch. of the Furies, He had no 
appetite nor paſſion hut far the! perpetratipg.of xniſ- : 
chief evil of any kind, Wag a luxury, and, cordial | 
to him. His houſe was an aſylum and rallying- 


ſerving: perſons, tha enemy: and.) perſreutor n the 


hoſt and prote 
Lander; the circulator of copay the advo 
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vs ſholl be driven upon 3k naked, ſaiſhed, and 
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> ul art ſhudder a the we 9 | 


was oetafionally compelled, by the duties. of mh 
praſeſſion, to viſit. This cnemy-of his | brethren, 


. whoſe: ſale meditation wes how to ſow: ſtriſa and 
miſchief among his neighbours, was not leſs bideous | 


in bis aptieanance than horrible in bis character,. 
Such was the impreffion of bis frightful figure.on 
my Imagination, that I. Never failed to. fancy 1 


point for alli the diſorderly, violent, and pernicious 


ſpirits in the land; whom be applauded and dir oe ted 


im all theis, offences. againſt. prirate peace, in all 
their outrages on public tranquillity. He was the 


ren. of, every. injuſtice, of all. a 


able and, de- 


or of every villain; the. reger of 


„ 1 5 a "_ 


er sor. * 


dad chatgpien ef make; and dhe reslou fg 


porter Oy my and ee 
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© VASE Ins nature, that ig theſe abherted piaQibes, 
0 in theſe only; He fotind Hiitifelf Content and 


Wulle he eeud glut His infeteal withes 
7 ths ſpefncls of the miſeries he ſpread ar6iind 
bit, he ved apparently Rtisfied with himſelf, af 
enmity With, and ga ren, Oy ine voy : 
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Leis ROTOR ane was hot ent 5 


Eaſe 167 lüb Batied te mankind; His furiotis and 
immitigabie hatred te His ſpecks; ftatids exte- 


nusteck by he utiparhlided Wings" Which pro- 


vokechit. WRert we recbllect theſe, k angry and 
vengeful inveCives Rite Bit urfuſt be ebrä- 
vagen This ſsfitary fpot of earth,” faid be, 


& fill be mz habitation and tity grave. I will 


& affiviate my with the Beafts of 'the field: the 
©: ſight er name of mut Tha? be as 4 toifbihe and 


cc 


alk ſcefety, krenclhip, cortpeffi6ri, arid hatha- 
© nity. Te confole tHe afflicted, to affift the 


« diſtreſſed, I will regard as folly and weakneſs. 
4 Pill WC every ma a8 4 deveiver ad robber: 
„ Lein ec alf intelcourfe wth thei conta 


= eee warden Ferne Leut the 


I. Enn, Ten bad & JOEY . 


manggunt ſtench té me. abjure and reject 
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« fangs of adders. I will ſence myſelf againſt 
« the intruſion. of perſidious and ungrateful man, 5 
« by ſurrounding myſelf with the ſolitude of a 
«© howling. wilderneſs. : Friends, kindred; country, 

ec. are empty ſounds or artful ſnares to trepan and 
60 deſpoil the unwary and generous. I will not 
5 « know their love; I ſpurn at their applauſe; 1 
* will repulſe their deceitful. ſervices ; I will have 
1 no friend ſave myſelf; I. will. live alone; ; and 


ec -when I die, commit my; body to the ſavages of 
the deſert, leſs inhuman, rapacious, and thank- 


c 


OREN 


c, leſs, than thoſe that live in cities. I will be 


cc " SHOW _ ys my RO —_ 1% 1 


prong 1 il ae upon t them en bn — 


miſchieſs; I. will aggravate, and multiply their 
eurſes. IH 1 ſee my brother periſhing in the 


= 
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.c 
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ce fire, and he ere me to extinguiſh-the flames © 


« and preſerve him, I will throw. into them oil and 
En pitch, to quicken and jyritate, their fieroeneſs. 
« .If., my father be contending with the violent 
waves, and ſtretch forth mie arms to me ſor 
| « aſſiſtance, L will hold his heac * 
1 Saut ſecure and finiſh his -defirution,” in 
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Aa tnf, whoſe diip6ftion originally teemed with the 
milk of human gentleneſs. But there are perſons, 
who With little or no reaſon to complain of the treat- 
ment of theworld, nouriſh a deadly animofi ity againſt 
it; and rejoice in every evil and affliction which ex- 

tends not its malignancy to them. They have in- 
dulged che pleaſures of indolence and vice, and are 
erraged that they have not met with the rewards of 


induſtry and virtue. They ſeek ſolitude, becauſe 
they ſhun the light which only diſcovers their own 


ſhame, and the glory and proſperity of others; and 
if they quit it, they come forth, not to repleniſh 


in n the ORE ow their DO ana miſeries. 


EIS.” 4 '$ $2 Þ 


an there is a numerous claſh of POEM free 


from the preflare of melancholy; and from all diſ- 
dain of common characters; unpoiĩſoned by any 2] 
emotions of vindictive antipathyz untainted by any 


or unſocial feeling; the honour and 


pride of their ſpecies, who love to ſeclude themſelves 


: fem i ſociety, and devote theirhours touninterrupted 2 
mon with thoſe” ſublime and enlightened 


minds, which in every age have adorned the hiſ- 
tory ef man, advanced his powers, and increaſed 
his Röppin cine 5 be Oy! yt? "14033: Y i „ 
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_ their exhabiſted hearts with the joys of their fellow- 
creatures, but to find ſubjects of mirth and triumpnm 
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5 to hate or cantemn our Fay: ,exalts it in our eſti» : 
mation; brings ys more intimately acquainted with 
ts - yirtues aud powers; anfl exhibiting in the 
fineſt forms and richeſt. colours. the perfeRjons in 
which its grape and glory confift, animgtes while 
it directs us to tranſplant thoſe charms and honqurs 
into qurſelyes, and extend Wes: MAAS: "FF: cons 


beagle aud ee 


To ha and generous, fy mim pet, is : 
indeed. the ſureſt antidote. to mifanthropy :: re- FT 
moved from the obſervation af vic, they regard 
the vicious rather with eampaſſign than horror gr 
hatred :, intent on carrecting the cafual, defor, 
mities and completing the deficiencies. gf their 
own characters, they ſurvey the defects, and even 
 deprayigies gf others, without ragcgur, ayd... their | 
virtues without envy, The, faculties of. the head 
and the heart are equally, enlarged, enlivened, in; 
yigorated, and. ge by the: juſt vie and 
enjoyment of ſolitude; whoſe benign aiſtance_ has 
been acknowl adged by philpſaphers, poęts, and 
heroes by all in ſhort, who, have aſpired, „ 

tending their knowledge and improving / their 
 talants, to elevate. themſelves. ghove the. ordinary 
bevel, of: humanity, The pomps and luxuries of 
cities they quitted for the filence and ſmpligity.of | 
_* gardens, or the ſolemn gloom of foreſts; there, 


reed, tom, * 8 and der ian of ; 
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man and his petty ocupations-and mand; they 
liveck abſorbed in the idea implanted in their own 


and the admiration vf the world. 


for public action by private and ſplitauy medi- 


the glory und ſupport of the riſing church, atiainod 


to a maſculine and energetic eloquence in the: foli- 


tude of a horrible wildernek ;' und; kindled in that 
obſcurity the genius whieh afterwards enlightened 


aud dazaled the Chriſtian werll. The Druids, 
whem permitted by the datics of their ftation an 
offices; retired from: the dies of Brimin, Ger. 


many and Gaul, into the awefol gion of their 


ſtudy of flature, refleRtions' ow mint and ſpdeu- 
men the Divinity. Orcupied witly theſe fub- 


tot the:nations where chey reſidebi 
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een e ee ard fublime; 
SIMOTTVOR es 7855 eee Dog | 
- Daatdonivies br mes together; confihed 
bumelt to a ſubterraneous chamber 5 where be 
formed: that nervous, impaſſioned, amd iefiſtleſs 
eloquerice, which rendered him the boaſt of Athens, 
| The exalted 
heroes of Greece and Rome divided their attention 
etween arms and arts; they prepared themſdlves 


tatioti; and owed their ſplendour in the State to 


ſaoxed"foreſts'p where they lived engaged in the 


Qs, and" tlie Educatien of the youth of higheſt 
promiſe, they were at onee the prieſts; legiſturors, . 
counſellors, judges, phyſicians, e eee 8 4 
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In Sens Souci, where the modern Julian ſorges 
the rapid thunderbolts of war, and prepares the 
works af his immortal mind for the admiration of 
poſterity; where he meditates on the government 
ol his empire, with the ſame ſolicitude and tender- 
neſs that qa good parent regulates his family; 
where he ſpends half the day in reading and an - 
ſwering the petitions and complaints of the meaneſt 
of his ſubjects; and coniſiders how he may employ 

the riches and reſources of tlie tate with advantage 
| inliemoſt permanentand extenſive manner; while 
during the remaining hourg he recreates his ſatigued 
ſpirits: with the charms of poetry, or augments his 
powers and extends his views by the graver re-: 
ſearches of philoſaphy: in that awful retreat reigns 
a quiet interrupted only by the breath of heaven. 
I entered che ſolamn ineloſure the firſt time during 
the twilight of a winter's evening. I approached 
the afylum' of the, bera, and hailed the rays of the 
taper that ſhowed, where he ſate in majeſty of 
thought; and contemplatian : no guards; no ſen» 
tinel, detained My ſteps by ſuſpicidus interro · 

gations . There I ſaw none of the pomp i wherein 
dath fit the dread and fear of kings but walked 
free. and unchecked, except | bytreyerential awe, 
through the modeſt, unoſtentatious, and ne 
Feurat e . wonderful, men. , 5 1 ine 
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characters who aſpire to magnanimous virtues and 


comprehenſive. wiſdom, have profited by the leſ- 
ſons and diſcipline of Solitude; and few have 


there been of uncommon capacity and rare talents, 
who have not diſplayed in their works and actions 


a votive tablet to the 3 eee of the-ro- 
trement. wy a ang 


44 47385 


Ti I 


Tax Ray for folitude i is wag dae to 5 


miles ourſelves known to perſons; with whom we 
have no immediate acquaiptance, and to whom we 
wiſh to extend the knowledge of our names and 


by the beſt underſtandings and hearts, is oenſured, 
reviled, and re the ſpot where it was com- 


who perhaps overlooked, or even ventured to en- 


he merits of the deſerving man, till they 
were fully m 


+. afforded a ee abs this e er 


vd of ordinary reputations, be- 


« « fore ever one 8 * or pen was brandifhed 
c againſt 


labours have inſtructed and delighted: the world, 
collect much pleaſure from the ympathy and kind- 
neſs of their companions! Wbat in another 


kingdom or eren is welcomed and applauded 


poſed, and intended moſt to ſbhed its benefits. Thoſe 


d, then glance the oblique 
rays of pry erg level e / poiſaned ſhafts of 


„ ſays he, 4. did my fame lift itſelf 


© - — * — <a " oY e- — * — — "ate 
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«againſt me: my friends converted into deadly 
enemies; envy purfued me into every refuge; 
* the populace, to whom myepoeris were as familiar 
_ © as. the” pſalms/ to a chaunter,”'took delight in 
_« trampling upon my honour; and thoſe who 
<& beſt knew me were the moſt eager to ſtigmatiſe 
* and mangle my character.“ A due depen- 
dence on his own value will however ſupport the 
Student under this diſcouraging treatment: con- 
led dy the ſenſe of the different return be has de- 
ferved from the world, he will forget its injuſtice; | 
and inured to live without its Ioue, find nothing in 
zes malice to diſmay or afflict him: he wilt took to 
other ages ſor” his fecompenſe. He who like 
Petrarels appeals: fom the "injurious uſage of bis 
| er and erw . re toi e Am 
every age reſſoative"2y dis e ad 6 
ene him largely for the ref rr me. 
as paces a nn w ti bas ,, 


IAI Men e I re M 

1 „ite e eee i 
wiv iſe pee 0 by the bileful-fogs- 
of ftiipidity-and envy that ſettle/around'them, en. 


tracting their powers and z0Hon! g their peace. 
| Fatigned and overpowered with'obſlinate and mE. 
Hgnant' oppoſition; how matiy of theit virtuoris = 
5 e 9 8 
| mh e ng 2 909 719 79 90 ane, 
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and with what frequent deſpondenge does the leak 


unfortunate of them frequently exclaim ? 4 1 live | 


« and feel my heart diſtend with the gentleſt and 


* beſt affectiona, I ſtrive to injure none and to 
„ henefit all within the compaſs of my ſaculties: 


and yet my deſigns are counterated ; my mo- 
tives miſrepreſented; my character defamed 3 
hardy tone of whoſe minds no adverſity can 


ſubdue or relax, aſſume the greater courage and 
determination 10 accompliſn their plans, in pro- 


portion as they feel themſelves incloſed by dulnefs, 
barbariſm, and meanneſs. WIELAND, whom the 


the lanely and obſcure Biberacl, to be the delight 


and rudeneſs, be cultivated and attained the art 
with whioh be bas ſuecodded/ i unite the beautiful 


| gn ch art 2 0 


„ier u 35 mt} ö 
hr ar ad 
aue en labour to produce their great neſs? Did 


the Stagyrite compoſe or meditate his profound 


ſyſtems in the ante-chambers of Philip? or were 
the ſublime theories of his maſter conceived among 


the rigtaus banquets of the Sicilian tyrant? Like 


5 
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Muſes and Graces have -peoviliarly- adopted for 


neſs of eden zi 6 the Every abus ; 
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other great men; their pred ceſſe . 
they ſought the tranquillity and freedom of Sol. 
tude as the beſt laboratory of their ſchemes and 

diſcoveries. LxIENIT regularly ant every ſum- 

mer at a little garden he poſſeſſed in Hanover. 

Of thofe Stateſmen ho in modern days have en- 
lightened or benefited' mankind,” not one was 
formed in the foppery of balls, or over the laborious 
trifling of cards: not one of them acquired the 
profound fapacity or ſublime policy, ſo neceſſary to 
þ their aL in n re e of = © gays and 98 703 
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Divas ls 8 * an numerous e Wh 
8 which! conduct to Solitude, is cloſed by Religion 
and Fanaticiſm. The former leads to the ſerenity 
and quiet of retirement, from the | pureſt and 
nobleſt conſiderations, the beſt propenſities, and 
the fineſt energies: It is the paſſion of the ſtrongeſt 
and beſt regulated minds. The latter is a rebellion 
a gainſt nature; a violation and perverſion of reaſon; 
a renunciation of virtue; the folly and vice of 
narrow and oblique underſtandings; ; produced by 
_ miſapprehenſion of _ ee and an — 
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tude; but their action varies in each individual. 


A vehement and obſtinate averſion from ſociety is 
generally the reſult of diſordered organs. A tone 


of nerves, too quick or too dull, governs our whole 


being; and by the force and conſtancy with which 


tit acts, modifies our paſſions and frequently decides 
our characters and conduct. We are thus ren- 
dered incapable of the duties, or inſenſible to the 
pleaſures of Society; and an antipathy to com- 


pany and eagerneſs to avoid it, are generally the 3 
final, where they are not the firſt ee gf, mona 


or bodily ene arid: een 200 


* T 7 
J ” 
4, 


1e Ins of. Solitude i in all i its 1 . 4 


ſimple rational inclination to a frantic and per- 


nieious paſſion; might doubtleſs be traced to other 
ſources; but this would be rather a reſearch of 
curioſity than of moral and uſeful inveſtigation. 


The grand laws of ſenſation and reaſoning have 


: been indi ate 


which by their uſual or increaſed 


operation, give birth and nurture to this pro- 


penſity; which, under ſome ciroumſtances, abound- 
ing with the moſt important benefits to man, is, 


— | 


: when ir 


in 1 
2 4448. 


dontraſt to what, has been fiated, in a former 


volume, as to, the advantages which wot en y 
ate ve, retirement. 1 
1 N CHAPTER 2 


II gu 


diſcreetly, ſought, or obſtinately perſiſted 
| the mightieſt miſchiefs. To exhibit 
theſe latter is more peculiarly. our preſent purpoſe; 
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Or © the. W to o Solitude mary 461 not 
originate or terminate ini temperate reaſon: neither 


do they uniformly operate to foſter and N 
the good diſpoſitions of the heart, and prepare it 
for a courageous and patient diſcharge of its duties. 
Even in common kabits of retirement ſome evil 
effects are to be guarded againſt; but in all eu- 

treme and obſtinate detachments from ſociety, the 


— 


1 5 wy bene the FOR are innumerable and ö 
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fs vanes the ati the e * not 
be imputed to the influence of his lonely fitustior 
The feeds of numerous vices are ſown ir the ch - 
racer among its firſt habts and paſſions; and of 
_ theſs while Solitude repreſſes or exidicates ſome 
it feeds and enlweris others. © If che heart be pure; 
the diſpoſitiem cleerftl; arck the underftunding 
_ cultivated,” teriiporiry ſqueſtrations frerm general = 
or even private interoowle; will improve che virtues 
of f the mind ade cotiduce' * 
4 - | the 
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heck is eee and 1 of depraved 
images aud wiſhes ſuarm in the tainted imagi- 


nation, Solitude only ſerves to confirm and aggra- 


vate the evil; and by keeping the mind free to 


mind, before we can pronounce, with © 

in what caſes / is will prove propitious and ſalu 15 
in what pernicious and hoſtile. Retreat even 

tom promiſeuous commexce with the world is a 

vantages are not poſſe ſſed by a judicious and well- 


rations T could willingly! remain ſilent over its 


ill effects 3 had my intention been to compoſe not 
an impartial character, but a romantic panegyric of 


2 ruption. Continual indelence is not leſs fatal to 


tO) 2 
fluence of ſeeluſion under various circumfiances, 


the health, both of the mind and body, than in- 
coſſam and nt Frauen: while the evils | 
vag 308 : „„ attendant 1 6 
4 & 


| brood over its rank and noxious conceptions, 
becomes- the midwife and nurſe of its en 
= agg * 9 | 


. is neceſſary to. ables, and $607” "a at 15 
perience the benign as well as injurious in- 


and on different minds, or in different ſtates of 
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retimment. 8 
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that ſtagnates by total veſt into impurity and cor- 
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ſoon” becomes burthenſome and 1 


ſubſides which urge 


litude may render the character monotonous, 
inflexible, and unfit for the ſervice or eee 
"i ſociety. The opinions of rien from wk 
commerce of mankind become ftationai 
alterable; his faculties do not re: 
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remedy, as it is more difficult to fiſe from long 
repoſe into action than to drop! from action into 
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-Eveiiy member and ſinew of tlie frame finks 


into laſſitude and debility; if labour be not ſea» 
ſonably interchanged with reſt: nor is the mind 

leſs ſuſceptible of "fatigue and relaxation, unleſs 
relieved by a change of its objects, as well as by 


the ſuſpenſion of its exertions. Solitude therefore | 


o does not poſſeſs the means of ping bis 
ntemplations, and who carries not within himſelf 


the materials of amuſement: he ſinks into indif- 
ſineſs, when the paſſion 

d him to ſecluſion. It then 
becomes neceſſary for him to ſeek the converſation 
| of mild and agrecable friends, that he may Nee 

his ſlackened vigour; repleniſh his exhauſted ſpirits; 

5 and retrieve bis ren as eme and = ate 
. | eee , SH iat LRU URI 1.066 


ference, languor, an d — 


4 ROT 


Wm is no le ee ie Aa too conſtant So-. 
rigid, 
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P 
accompany the progreſs of the mind which takes 
place in others; and while his own prejudices are 
extravagantly endeared to him, he teaches himſelf 
to deſpiſe all who oppoſe them; unaccuſtomed to 
inveſtigate any reaſonings but his own, which 
ſeldom call forth diſſent or diſapprobation, he is no 
longer able to balance the weight of contrary. 
arguments. One of the greateſt advantages which 
the mind derives from a promiſcuous intercourſe 
with the world, is the docility and correctneſs 
which ariſe from the recurrence of frequent op- 
poſition; this produces a candid inveſtigation 
of truth, and liberality of diſpoſition ; the heart 
expands,” and the intelle& becomes bolder and 2 
more eee | 


ee is ed as it t tends t to accuſtam 


us to our own imperfections andfoibles, and leads us | 
to excuſe, nay, ſometimes to eſteem them, while it 5 | 


encourages'an undue confidence in out powers and 
opinions. Perſons of rank and fortune, who re- 
ſide much on their eſtates,. where they are furs. 
rounded by their inferiors and- dependents, too 


often habituate themſelves to ſuch a baughty and | 

rugged-affertion of their on wills and ſentiments, | 

that equal converfation is impoſſible; and the 

tranſaction of any kind of buſineſs with them is 1 

diſguſtful to an indepen ent and manly ſpirit. | 

Fraro has ſaid that pride and: obftingey were the + 
| f 5 a ; 4 ä | N 
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obſervation is frequently verified in ſuch, as dwell 


| themſelves endowed with unerring judgment, only 
nation, have never been brought to the teſt of con- 


reaſonable, has always been an e * 


| ſelf to depend upon its own ſtrength, and to 
actuate its own movements, it renders its happi- 


and multiplies its reſources: yet theſe advantages 


which ee tt r —_ n OO: 
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inevitable conſequences. of a folitary life: this 
in retirement unacquainted with the opinions of 
others; whoſe errors, encountering no oppoſition, 
eſtabliſh a deſpotiſin over their reaſon. Such 
perſons diſdain and repulſe correction, and conceive 
becauſe their opinions, received without exami- 
troverſy; and becauſe their will, however un- 
with their menials and labourers. : 2:1) 


> Pat in proportion as ale midd; 4 trablingtes 


are. ſometimes overbalanced | or: deſtroyed by the 
ſtubborn indocility, haughty arrogance, booriſh 
civility, or rugged and unaccommodat ing temper 


Ny 


Men of? Aindiius aa —— abe hs 
* entirely uninjured by the operation of their 
beloved ſolitude; as they are ſeldom ſufficiently 
attentive to quabify it. by ſocial and liberal inter- 
courſe, either with each 
n * 3 


other or the world in 
haracters either live 
5 w ubolly 
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wholly rokieed; or aſſociate only mers 
manners, hubits, and purſuits, too cloſely correſ- 
ponding with their own, afford them no admonition 
againſt their errors. By this means they grow 
ſtrange to che common occupations, pleaſures, in- 
tereſts;' and euſtoms of ebe community of Which 
they are members; and with a too partial attach 
ment to the objects of their on attention and cul 
| time 4 treat the purſuits 0 others with unjuſt 

diſtin. ee e cad 


S ue ee ee ee 
Germany, the pulpit has been made the vehicle of 
ſalutary advice to men of letters: they were ear- 
neſtly exhorted to guard againſt the failings which 
uſually adhere to their character, and are the com- 
mon reſult of their profeſſional habits. They were 
adviſed to ayoid'that 'unſocial reierve of deport- 
ment, that eontumelious ſcorn of the illiterate, 
from which the ſcholar 18. rutely exempt: they were 
ſolicited to mingle with their fellow-citizens, to 
confider- their maximns ad conduct with liberality, 
and their ignorance with lenity : : to teach ſcience ? 
and truth rather by gentleneſs and perſuaſion, than 
by expoſing error toſhame or ignominy: to render 
their knowledge more acceſſible to the ſimple and 
unlearned: to deſbend to the level of inferior un- 
derſtandings, o es to open the portals of ſcience by 
men and unaffected inſtruction. hey were con- 
phe; jured 
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jured to bear with indulgence dulneſs and want of 
comprehenſion in the unenlightened ; and with 
patience the oppoſition of the perverſe: to be 
willing to receive inſtruction themſelves, as well as 
_ to. impart it to others with ſimplicity and modeſty; | 
and finally. to regard without - contempt the em- 


ployments, pleaſures, and ſentiments, 496k 3 4 
ans other claſſes of men. 


 Lazanms and Wigan are » by no means ſyno- 
nimodus terms, though conceited pedants are in 
general deſirous of confounding them: they are 
frequently the very reverſe of each other, and 
indeed almoſt always ſo, when the poſſeſſor of 
learning attaches to it an undue value and im- 
portance. Strange as it may appear, nothing is 
more common than for men of erudition to o-we 
their extravagant reſpect for themſelves to their 
total inexperience and ignorance of every genuine 
form of human merit and excellence; the know- 
ledge of which latter is not ſo ſurely or ſo fre- 
quently to be gathered from books, as from other 
unſelected efforts and productions of the human 
faculties. Many who pride themſelves on their 
love of ſcience, are wholly abſorbed in idle and 
unprofitable. ſtudies ; in ſuch as contract the heart 
and eyen impoveriſh the underſtar ding and impair 
the faculties: habituated to confine all their at- 


tention to theſe, and to intereſt; themſelves abou! 


no other ſubjects, they at laſt come to deſpiſe every 
obje out of the .range of their own purſuits. 
Many have been fo long accuſtomed to declaim 
and diate in the pulpit or the ſchool, uncon- 
tradicted and unanſwered, that they are confuſed 
and utterly at a loſs when they appear in the world 
and find their dogmas conteſted, Others, from 
continually poring over obſolete and exploded 
books, acquire ſentiments and habits fo foreign to 
the age in which they live, and even ſo unnatural 
in themſelves; or fabricate from their own native 
or acquired folly, ſyſtems of opinion and action ſo 
ridiculons, as well as unfaſhionable ; that when 
they appear in ſociety they are hunted back with | 
derifionzlike owls that treſ paſs upon day-light. 
Many too, grow ſo bloated with overweeningarro- 
gance in the contemplation of their imaginary pre · 
eminence, that in their intercourſe with the world, 
they can neither moderate nor conceal their vanity: 
at every ſtep they violate and ſhock the feelings of | 
their companions, whom, - inſtead .of aiding | and 
directing with wholeſome counſel and inſtruction, 
they eonſound with pedantry, and diſguſt with in- 
ſultingoſtentation: by this means diſhonouring thoſe 
rare accompliſfhments, which, when properly em- 
Ployed, conſer dignity on theiy an n but thus 
ann _ ſerve to over with diſgrace. 21 
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forior minds, that it was not hy caſual intercourſe 
any one could diſcover in him that towering ima- 
gination and almoſt divine intelligence, which ren- 
dered him an object of curioſity and wonder to the 
whole of the then civiliſed world; and which have 
July ſecure; to bim the admiration of all ſucceed- 
ing ages. A foreigner who bad undertaken a long g 
voyage, in order to become perſonally aequainted 
with this great philoſopher, on defiring bis hoſt to 
introduce him to the extraordinary charaQer, heard 
with aſtoniſhment, that the unaffected, affable 
_ eompanioh, with whom he had repeatedly con- 
verſed in public, without remarking any thing dif- 
_ tinguiſhed in him, but his urbanity, cheerfulneſs, 
and pleaſantry, was the identical Pra ro, the 
ſoblime and. ſtupendous genius, to obſerve, and 
ſtudy whoſe charaRer and deportment he had 
fight the diſtant ſeil of Athens. The eontem- 
plative and ſequeſtered life o this uncommon man 
had ſtolen nothing from his talents for. public in- 
vbereourſe z and he retained all the unaſſuming cafe 
and familiar amenity fo frequently loſtin ſecluſion, 
Nor is this inſtance ſingular: all the 
af Solitade, with eqguel exemption from Nahe 
injuries, have been enjoyed by wo eminent Ger- 
man phileſophers of the preſent age th "ou 
| Nee end the; EEE Ind" . 
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ſcholars, it is but fair, on the other hand, to ob- 
ſerve, that mere men of the world are apt to expect 
too much verſatility and promptitude of manner 
ſrom the ſtudious; to repreſs their efforts, for ob- 
taining a familiar and ſocial deportment, by de- 


riding their failures with triumphant ſeverity. 
They are therefore driven back into their former 
ſeholaſtic reſerve and academic auſterity, by the 
little indulgence. allowed them far miſtakes and 


indecorums, which ariſe from their inexperience 


in the practice of poliſhed life, and their ignorance | 
of its cuſtoms. Men who have dedicated their 


energies almoſt wholly to ſcientiſie or literary re- 
ſearches, and have had few opportunities of culti - 
vating the duties or pleaſures of polite inter- 
courſe, ought not to be call 
that ſpontaneous promptitude of thought, that 
vivacity of humour, and facility of manners, which 


d on at once for 


render mixed companies ſo agreeable, but which 


are only to be obtained by practice and experience. 
Is it to be reaſonably expected, that he whoſe life | 

has been ſpent among books, ſhould apprehend 

and divine the nature of familiar occurrences ? 

ſhould. anticipate the conſtant or incidental ope- 


ration of cuſtom, prejudice, and faſhion? ſhould 


meet the capricious movements oſ inclination and 
_ paſſion ? ſhould contribute to the eaſe of others, 
or be ſo much at his own, as him whoſe ſole em- 


ployment has been to ſtudy eee eee ; 
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of all around him; and who has been in the con- 
tinual practice of participating and aſfiſting their 
pleaſures? The world itſelf is guilty of perpe- 
tuating the incapacity of the ſtudious to aſſume 
its manners, and excel in its exerciſes ; by diſ- 
couraging their attempts, and deriding their ill 
ſucceſſes. No inhumanity and injuſtice could 
exceed that of the Swediſh courtiers, who diverted 
themſelves with the - painful embarraſſinent of 
Miro and Navps, two celebrated writers on 
the muſic and dances of antiquity, when they were 
deſired by the famous ChRIsTIx A, the one to 
fing and the other to danee, for the entertainment 
of their noble ann Pa, . 


Non was the eie ridicule whth which the 
French coquets and petits-maitres, inſulted the 
blunder of the celebrated mathematician, Ntcors; | 
leſs repugnant to humanity and reaſon. A Pariſian 
lady, actuated by the affectation common among : 
perſons of rank in that capital, had, ſolely on 
account of the reputation which NrcoLs had ob- 
tained from his profound ſcience in the doctrine of 


curves, invited him to a grand entertainment. 


The geometrician who had never before been 
preſent at ſo ſumptuous à repaſt, and who was 
totally unuſed to receive civilities from perſons of 
Kos clog and —_— neither nenden! o 
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his leave, having exhauſted himſelf in declarations 
of his grateful ſenſe of the honour conferred on 
him, he crowned his compliments, by the aſſurance, 
That he would never forget the pretty little 
eyes of his generous entertainer.” That was 
«but an — and awkward compliment from ſo 
e gręat a man, obſerved a friend to him, as they 
were going down ſtairs; © for ladies are not fond 
« of being told they have little eyes.“ Nicors, 
ſurpriſed at the intimation of having failed in po- 
liteneſs, or committed an impropriety toward his 
gracious hoſteſs, reſolved, at all events, to repair or 
 expiate it, and immediately returned to the com- 
pany. There, with great | humility, entreating | 
pardon for his rudeneſs, he declared his full per- 
ſuafion, that a noble lady muſt be offended by the 
imputation of any kind of  littleneſs ; and 'vowed 
that he had never beheld © Such fine large eyes, 


„ ſuch fine large lips, ſuch fine large hands, "ſack 
a fine _ W 


Taz Student, ſecluded, byt his peculiar 1 

from the uſual reſorts and paths of life, frequently 0 
enters. into the world at an advanced age. Some, 

' diſcouraged by the neglect that marks their intro- | 
duction to ſociety, or deterred: by the ridicule to | 
which their learned uncouthneſs expoſes them, 
ſhrink back into their retirement; deſpairing of erer | 
acquiring ſuch habits as gy render them capable 
35 of ; 1 
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of ſocial intercourſe with the gay, the elegant, and 
luxurious; and thus at once abandon; for ever, 
thoſe ſcenes to whieh à little more reſolution and 
perſeverance would have familiarized them. Others, 
finding the world as little agreeable to their taſtes 
and. Opinions, as they are to thoſe of the world, re- 
nounee its commerce, as a meaſure equally de- 
firable for both. Some, who, perhaps, conceive 
they ſhall be looked on as having transfuſed all 
their mind into their compoſitions, and therefore 
be regarded and rejected with diſdain, like empty 
bottles or ſqueezed. oranges, will not encounter 
with their; preſence a ſoeiety, to which it is not 
expected they can any longer afford inſtruction or 5 
entertainment. Many are there, alſo, who decline 
company, becauſe they obſerve with contempt, 
how rarely the moſt numerous aſſemblies contain 
any perſons capable. of juſt and manly; reflection; 
and that the vain and frivolous riſe in inſurrection, 
as it were, againſt every word that. carres..in rt 
dither n and n 
Wee eee e eee eee 
ters, diſtinguiſhed for their genius and knowledge, 
though ambitious to inſtruct and delight man- 
kind, too readily forego: the reciprocal benefits of 
the ſocial circle. But this is no triffing loſs to 
tbem. The mind will generally feel a deficieney, 
e eee, nnn. 
Sy the 
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the 8 and experience of hving manners 
and paſſions. Without theſe it ſees not the end 
to which its. benevolent. exertions ſhould be 
addreſſed; nor the means and inſtruments, by 
which to attain them ; neither is it likely ever to 
- acquire that fine ſenſe in morals, and exquiſite 
ſenſibility of taſte, which ſeldom fails to be caught 
by a vigorous and correct mind from the con- 
vexſation of various characters, and an intimate 
diſcrimination of manners. The beſt and ſageſt 
moraliſts have ever ſought to mix with mankind ; 
to review every claſs of life; to ſtudy the virtues, 
and detect the vices, by which each are peculiarly 
marked. It has been by ſounding their diſqui- 
ſitions and eſſays on men and manners, upon 
actual obſervation, that they have owed much of 
the fucceſs,. with which their ee efforts 
_ en crowned. 
Tus e of the ——_ we gay, he nfm 
Bays of the mean, the ſolemn, - and the unin- 
ſtructed affords a continual. criterion. whereby to 
judge of the ideas we may haye entertained: and at 
the, ſame time offers new acveſſions to them; it 
may be employed. by the fiudious as 8 means of 
criticiſm on their own works, ſince they. may 
thus incidentally advance and diſcuſs opinions 
on tie ame a. < of 
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By the experiment that may be made on every 
one, learned or ignorant, with whom we hold 
diſcourſe, we may not only bring to a touchſtone 
the truth of our tenets, but learn how we may 
| beſt elncidate and expreſs them ; and remove the 
impediments which might otherwiſe oppoſe their 
being favourably received, or aſſented to. Many, 
who have ſtored their minds with ſcience and 
philoſophy, and ſtren gthened their faculties by 
meditation, attempt to enlighten the world from 
the obſcurity of folitude; but having lived to 
themſelves only, inattentive to the rules of ordi- 
nary life, and ignorant of the neceſſities and 
obligations that reſult from its various forms, 
theſe inexperienced ſages know not what _ 
to ſelect for diſplaying their : knowledge ; nor 
through what medium to eonvey Abita — = 
Unſnkilled in the manner of framing their addreſs, 1 
chey ſhock and repel, when they would wiſh to 
conciliate and engage; they command where | 
they ſhould perſuade ; and, on the contrary, 
where they might, with propriety and effect, em- 
ploy the imperative language of aſſured truth and 
confident juſtice, they ſurrender their advantage, 
and betray their cauſe aha a nn meme ww 
engl n of 2 
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to their utmoſt ſtretch, it uſually reſigns itſelf 
without reſerve to the means of gratifying this 
ambition, The opportunity afforded by retire- 
ment to promote theſe means gives it a hold on 
the ſincere ſtudent, from which he is unable, and 
indeed unwilling to releaſe himſelf. ' If he is ever 
_ prevailed on to leave the quiet and freedom of his 
beloved privacy, at the ſolicitation of friendſhip, - 
to mingle with ſociety, it is by a painful violence. 
to his inclinations, which prevents him from par- 
ticipating in the pleaſures of the novel ſcene, to 
learn its leſſons, or obtain its honours. Suddenly. 
tranſported into the midſt of a crowd, whoſe 
intereſts, feelings, and prejudices, variouſly modi- 
| fied by chance and condition, agree among them- 
| ſelves only in differing altogether from his, he is 
bewildered in the ſtrange intricacy and compli- 
cation of views which he can neither comprehend, 
nor co-operate. with, To him the confined and 
temporary honours of the feſtive party offer ſmall - 
attraction; his more extended ambition graſping 
at the admiration of ages; feels as faintly prompted 
to exhibivits excellence in ſuch contracted circles, 
as the comedian does to exert his talent before 
empty theatres. The elevation of mind pro- 
duced by the grandeur of his deſigns, com- 
penſates to him the want of that credit ang 8 
reſpect, ſor the acquiſition of which i it incapacitates 
hum ful of the fame he hopes to poſſeſs in 
future 
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future ages, he is indifferent to the eſtimation 
made of him by his eontemporaries, and diſdaius 
the practice of thoſe arts, which n ſecure 
preſent . and an 194 


wer N chin 4 hun and ingenious 
men, capable of improving all who might affociate 
with them, and deſerving general - eſteem and 
encouragement, wear away an obſcure and ſoli- 
tary life in the unprofitable worſhip of truth and 
ſeience: while hundreds, who have exerted their 
modicum of ſenſe and information merely to con- 
tribute to the immediate, and perhaps, fordid 
convenience of the indolent and luxurious, are 
| loaded with opulence, and treated with the regard 
due only to thoſe who inſtruct the ere . 

purify the morals of mankind. © 
OprRx have 1 refleRed with b indignation a at 
ſurpriſe on the fate of men, who though endowed 
with every quality to add to the happineſs, engage 
the affections, command the reſpect, and Merit 
the gratitude of Society; though formed to pleaſs 
and ſhine among the elegant and great, and 
adapted to ſupport and adorn the proudeſt offees, 
remain immured in poverty and neglect; while 
honours and emoluments are engroſſed by here- 
F gs A dunces; or 45 5 Kiibre! who have raiſed 
cgkemſelves 


PE or — og. 


themſclyes from the dregs of © ſociety through | 
mean e and W inn 


As FRO palliation of ihe coljivimgs with which 
ſcholars are in general treated by men of buſineſs, 
it muſt be allowed that folitude, ſtudy, and phi- 
loſophy, in fact, diſqualify a man for the practice 
of active life. The penetrating fagacity, and 
ready ſelf-command which enable the mind to 
decide its conduct in the dangerous conjunctures 
and delicate intricacies of human affairs, are not 
in general the produce of philoſophy, nor to be 
acquired | by” ſolitary meditation. This habit o. 
intellect is directly the reverſe of the cautious and 
= flow development of ideas, the long inveſtigation 
of cauſes, the nice compariſon, the alternate and 
irreſolute balancing between conviction and un- 
—_— to which the thoughtful philoſopher 
accuſtoms himſelf in the ſechuded and placid 
keifure of ſolitude. To ſucceed in the buſtte of 
the world we muſt be ſudden and rapid without 
precipitaney, firm without obſtinacy, ſupple with- 
out laxneſs, and: always confident, bold and per- 
ſevering. It is a happineſs of conjecture, rather 
than an intuitive judgment of propriety, which 
guides through the ſtorms and darkneſs of public | 
difficulty. This method, indeed, conducts to 
innumerable errors, which the philoſopher would 
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eſcape by his more circumſpect and timid rindcaddy f 


but it is the only mode of approach to fortune, 
ſucceſs and honour, in the ſudden and ſhifting 
ſcenes of active life. ff fo on on ar rrorigt n 


VNxITRHER is it eaſy in total ſecluſion to retain 
chat conſtant flow of good ſpirits, and conſequent 


good humour, which when combined ſeldom fail to 


engage the affections of ſociety to the frivolous, 
and their indulgence, and even partiality to the 
diſhoneſt. The want of this power to ſet our 


companions at their eaſe, and contribute to their 
entertainment will exclude the man of higheſt 
genius from the love, and almoſt from the atten- 


tion of the world; which will not afford its reſpect 


to him, who has not cultivated its favour; and 
which values more the flighteſt effort to conſult 
its immediate gratification, than the moſt laborious 


and arduous ſervices rendered to its remote 
pineſs. 


— 


A vAxrous and liberal intercourſe with man- 


kind is alſo neceſſary to reconcile us to the pecu- 


liarities of individuals; and to teach us to bear 
with temper manners, opinions and principles, 


oppoſite to our own. If, like | SocraTEs and 
Wirranp, we have the art of extracting from 
pbiloſophy all it contains of complacence, kind- 


neſs and indulgence ; 5 if we ſucceed in | lepneativg; 
VHV from 
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from it al chat is harſh, repulſive, im unfocial, 
while we participate in its virtues we affiſt in 
extending them. An excellent critic,” my con- 
temporary and ebuntryman, in his remarks on the 


ke and genius of Faaxtrre, obſerves that the 
writings of that great man never wear that pom- 
polity, nor exhibit that parade of erudition, which 
ſo frequently incumber and obſtruct other au- 
thors in their attempts to convey knowledge. 
Preſented by him, the moſt abſtract principles are 


rendered familiar; they ſurprife us in the relation 


of pleaſant᷑ incidents, in fucetious obſervations and 
adventures: of they win upon oür hearts, and 

oduce them Jves to our reaſon in the intereſt- 

occurrences and communications of ſriend- 
fp. Thus Faney accompaniĩes and aſſiſts Reaſon 
in the reſearches” of ſcience” and morals; the 
affections ſuſtain and enliven it; the Aren is 
perpetually relieved by a variety of images which 
prevent all fatigue or diſguſt. This eaſy and 
engaging perſpicuity, this unaffected and per- 
ſuaſive familiarity of manner, reign and charm in 
every part of Fran it's wars,” 1 9 the 
heart e ae i 


A patient ant ebm rere is in- 
diſpettable to render tlie intercourſe of more 
enlighteticminids, with luck as are fil obſcured” 
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by 1gnorange, and;contracted by prejudice, uſeful, 
or even. ſupportable., The Sage cannot. hope to 
correct the errors of the ignorant but by long 


enduring their peryerſeneſs. . By. exerciſe. alone 
can he learn to unravel the ſophiſtry of artful 
vice, and ſubdue the obſtinacy of paſſion. He 
may acquire his extraordinary endowments in 
ſolitude; but he cannot there be inſtructed how 
to uſe them: Before he can teach the world with 
ſucceſs he muſt be taught by it to view the follies 
and vices of his ſpecies without ſcorn or anger, as 
neceſſary reſults of human infirmity ; to treat 
them with lenity and gentleneſs, and with kind- 
neſs to avoid ſhocking and exaſperating thoſe whom 
he deſpairs of amending. The truly humane and 
benevolent. character never ſuffers. his ſuperiority, 
however great, to become oppreſſive to others; he 
exacts no peculiar attention to his own opinions, he 
never refuſes it-to thoſe of others; like SocraTEs, 
at the very moment he is imparting inſtruction to 
thoſe with whom he converſes, he will appear to 
receive it from them. Gd Kindneſs,” ” ſays Goethe, 
« is the golden cham by which the world. is held 
together, and it may be moyed and managed 
« with a finger.” Every one who has had the 
opportunity of conyerſing with that great, man, 
muſt have perceived how cautiouſly, in his diſ- 
courſe, he Fells: with a courteous amenity the 
mightineſs 
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1 of his genius, and vidbhag ges for en- 
dearing mildneſs the ceaſeleſs attention and in- 


ee nee of * h 1126 


Sie we ſhould 9 bl Svcteds wi ith 


y and affection, if we were earneſt to 


treat every one with candour and openneſs of 


manner, and to receive them with the indulgence 


due to human nature; yet though there is no 
ſituation. of life wherein the friendſhip and aſſiſt- 


ance of others are not needful to our ſafety and 
welfare, how few are there who condeſcend by 
proper and neceſſary compliances to gain them- 
ſelves a right to expect and require thoſe atten- 


tions in their turn. How can that man hope for 
the love of others. who is ever intent to exalt 
himſelf by depreſſing them? who examines every 


word, every feeling, every look of his own, fearful 


leſt their expreſſion ſhould betray the poverty and 


meanneſs of his ſoul ;- while he ftands watchful to 


arreſt, every trivial overſight or indiſcretion, that 
in innocence or ignorance of heart may eſcape the 


inadvertence of his companions ;' or regards with 


repining envy every generous thought and im- 


preſſive word that may do them honour ; who, 
ſurrounded by his aſſociates, neighbours, and 


kindred, remains ſuſpicious, alarmed and guarded, 
as if encompaſſed with the bittereſt enemies; and 


whey e of expanding with the ingenuous 


"SS ON boldneſs 
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boldneſs of affeQion, ſhuts himſelf oh if in che * 
laus reſerve of timid: — 


Ax bea capacity of intenſs and d durable 
delight is afforded by the aptitude and readineſs 
of the heart to unfold and communicate. itſelf. 
Every one feels an eagerneſs. to unboſom himſelf 
ta the man from whom he hopes to experience a 
* return of confidence, - candid indulgence, and f 
5 generous approbation. The loudeſt olangor of 

ſame, the acclamations of the public, the hard- 
earned ſuffrage of contemporaries and rivals, can- 
not impart a joy equal to that, which delightfully 
thrills. the exulting and ſympathiſing heart when 
it can ſay, In this mourner I have awakened 
c traſt, hope and comfort; I: have cues this 
© breaking heart from deſperation- this 
« wounded. ſoul. I have. poured: hs e af; . 
“ cour and encouragement.” But to perform 
| theſe we muſt have learnt. nnen ourſelves 
to the affections of our brethren. An art which 
the learned ſeldom ſucceed, in their ſtudious ſoli- 
tude, to acquire; and which, they too commonly 
diſdain to practiſe; yet is it more efficagious to 
ennoble the ſentiments, and exalt the intellect 
than that curious reſearch after originality, which 
is ſometimes as eagerly: purſued; as if truth ſuf- 
fered . * and e 5 e e 
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Tua confidence in himſelf, which man, in the 
independence of a well-employed Solitude, may 
detive fiom the exertion of his faculties, though it 
may render him 4 free inveſti pator, and an intrepid 


afſertor of truth; has this inconvenience ; that it 
renders him rigidly auſtere, and haughtily ſuper- 
eilious; a temper of mind, than which nothing 
more ſurely diſqualifies him for engaging and re- 
taining the regard of his ſuperiors, the love of his 


. or the e det of his inferiots, 


Us wh can etitertaid 3  fienihip en and bffetion | 
for ſuch only as are contented at all times to liſten 
to the proclartiations of his vanity ; to applaud, | 
and be amazed at, the prodigies of his wit and 
 ſagacity ; and who never preſume to contradi the 
peremptorineſs of his opinions, is himſelf utterly 


_ unworthy of all reſpect, friendſhip, or regiird. 
What numbers, diſtinguiſhed for ſcience and talent, 


who parade with the affectation of ſenſibility, and 


overfio with the expreſſion of ſtiling behevo- 5 
lende, as long as their love is not called on ts 


exert itſelf, are yet deaf to the appeals of thoſe; 
_ moſt” fincetely and generouſly attached to them, 


and tart}, regurdleſe, from their diſtreſſes, becauſe 
they have not accompanied them in every extra- 
vegane of conhecture, nor ithplicitly adopted theit 
ſubtle” and viftonary ſyſtems? Thoſe wretched = 
; 1 Kteraturs, who” always | bear about them 
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5 ſeclufion of the Scholar may preſent a grand and 


alone, who fits in his ſtudy, ſolitary, unſocial, 
. gloomy, and ſplenetic, or ſeeks to divert himſelf 
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their lateſt compoſition, and are never without the 


complimentary letters they have received from 


foreign critics, which they are eager and impor- 


5 tunate to read, on all occafions, render themſelves 
troubleſome. and hateful wherever they come: 


their approach is dreaded like the viſitation of peſ- 


lence or famine. Let every youth of real genius 
ſuun the falſe ambition that is ever ſeeking to gorge 
its vanity with the unwholeſome gratifications of 


continual applauſe; and which, when it happens 


to ſucceed, ſerves only to provoke general diſlike, E 
80 We him the 0 of ſcorn and a : 
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venerable; contraſt. It is the invidious pedant 


by criticiſing, deriding, and reyiling the merits of 
his rivals. But calm, happy, and honourable, is 
the liſe of him, who, devoted to the cultivation of 
his own. intellect, and employed in 3 and 


directing the taſte and character of his age, can 


look on his equals without, jealouſy; bis ſuf rior 


with. admiration and affection; and the world, Z 


whom he inſtructs, with indulgence. and love; 
who, ſupported by true internal greatneſs and ele- 


vation, needs not the aſſiſtance of pitiful rai 


Hery, or 
unmannerly ſatire, to ingregſs.is s importunee, and 


„ ö N ö — 
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füftaiti his 4 Nenty q whoſe foul never relaxes into 


ſupineneſs and melancholy; whoſe faculties ex- 


perience no remiſſion of activity, nor find any in- 
tellectual labour tedious or diſguſting; ; who re- 
gards his profefſion as the grand and univerſal 


means of beneficence to mankind, and therefore 
perſeveres in it with cheerfulneſs and conſcious 


dignity; who, happy in the uſe and enjoyment of 
his own powers, is not ſenſible of any loſs in his 
abſence from ſociety ; whoſe ſtores of knowledge, 


and capacity of mind, continually enlarge, inſuring. 


him increaſing ſucceſs and ſatisfaction; who elu- 
cidates whatever he explores; who 18 equally de- 
lighted to accom pliſh his own noble plans, and to 


promote thoſe of others; and finally, who regards 
bis competitors in ſcience and letters, only as 
brothers and fellow-labourers i in the is laudable 5 


purſuits. | 


J * % 
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| Sven venerable and happy characters are nu- 
merous in Europe, both in and out of academies 


and colleges ; and their example ſhould reſtrain us 
from being too ſevere in general declamations 


againſt the contracted and unſocial life of the 


Student. On the whole, however, we muſt allow 


that there are certain caſes in which Solitude can 
 ſearcely fail to produce a tribe of prejudices and 


abſurdities; nay, even to engender ſome vices. 


1 conn. be otherwiſe than detrimental to the 
"Es peace, 
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peace, eaſe, and temper of him, who without the 
ſtrong and ſteady impulſe of a great paſſion, ſhuts 

_ himſelf up in a ſecluſion, where, day and night, be 
chains his reluctant mind to the contemplation of 
ſome unintereſting and ungrateful ſubject. If it 
will ſometimes contract the mind, and harden the 
manners, it will not unfrequently contaminate the 
morals, and lead to practices at once injurious and 
diſhonourable to the character. Eyils, even frightfſul 
in number and magnitude, mark its deſtructive in- 
fluence, where its auſterity is neither oounteracted 
nor reſtrained by occaſional intercourſe with man- 
kind. When we ſerutiniſe its calamitous operation 
in the cloiſter and the deſert, we ſhall reyolt with 
horror from the lamentable and hateful ſpectacle; 
and acknowledge ourſelves fully perſuaded, that, if T 
the proper condition of man does not conſiſt in a 
promiſcuous and diffipated commerce with the 
world, ſtill leſs does he fulfil the duties of his 


ſtation, by a x = anker renu aachen of 
their ele. Ua es of 77 Ti a] 
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THE ILL EFFECTS OF SOLITUDE ON THE IMAGINATION. 


themſelves to voluntary ſelf-denials and mortifi- 
nakedneſs to the chilling blaſts of the winter cold, 
brains, diſtempered by the joint operation of tor- 
with the wildeſt and moſt frantic Ys 1 


on, is x e moves, agitates, 
and overwhelms us in the firſt moments of ſurpriſe 
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M EN of 8 characters, _ actuated 
by ſtrange and uncommon paſſions, have ſhrunk 
from the pleaſures of the world into joyleſs gloom _ 
and deſolation. In ſavage and dreary deſert s they 
have lived a ſolitary and deſtitute life, ſubjecting ; 


cations almoſt incredible; ſametimes expoſed in 
or the ſcorching breath of ſummer's heat, till their 


tured ſenſe and oyerſtrained imagination, ſwarmed ; 


and aſtoniſhment ; but its enchantment vaniſhes 
before the eye. of Ready and firm reaſon, when ſhe 
examines its apparent effects, and explores i its latent 
cauſes. What. at firſt appeared wonderful, then 
ceaſes to be ſupernatural. The hermit, Ayrovr, 
in his gloomy.and painful, Solitude, was the dups 
of his e re. and the prey of his 


rebellious 
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rebellious ſenſes. His nerves were irritated, his 
blood combuſtible, his mind was full of wild and 
riotous deſires. In this lawleſs tumult of the ſenſes, 
he conceived that BztLzEBUB appeared to him in 
the form of a beautiful woman, and tempted him 
to acts of fin, with wanton geſtures, inflammatory 
careſſes, and ſeductive and endearing words. But 
this captivating fiend was only a dream of his dif- 
tempered fancy, which miniſtered to his luxurious 
defires ; and preſented to him, with unnatural force 
and vivacity, the ſhadows of thoſe gratifications of 
9 0 he ee for the reality, ü 


Sorirupz acts with continual and mighty force 
on the imagination, whoſe empire over the mind 
is almoſt always ſuperior to that of the judgment. 
The latter is, by nature, rather a controlling than 
an impelling power; while the former, if unre- 
ſtrained, hurries forward the will and faculties with 
irreſiſtible violence. The faculty of Judgment 
: demands a diſtinctneſs and certainty of objects, 
and prompts to a ſerupulous examination of them, 

which cools the ardour of deſire, and abates the 
vehemence of action; while Fancy ſtays not to 
diſperſe the obſcurity of its conceptions, to compare 
their contrarieties, to ſubſtantiate their reality, but 
_ embraces, with eager fondneſs, every pleaſing and 
flattering image, and purſues its guidance with the 
moſt paſſionate earneſtneſs and . The 


"oy 


— gene fs diſplayed i in ſelecting what is 
true, and preſaging what is probable; but Ima- 


gination exults in embodying appearances invifible 
to Reaſon; inveſting them with the authority, ant 
paying to them the homage due only to Truth. 


Though, like Memory, it is converſant only with 


the repetition of actual impreffions, it diſtinguiſhes 


itſelf from that ficulty, by varioufly combining, 
enlarging, and enlivening the ſubjects of its power. 
It is in the compounding and modifying the ma- 


terials of thought, that we peculiarly pee e 


6! intervention __ e of d 


ns caprice, e 15 e ex- 


travaganice, are not the inmates of Solitude only. 
Every place and condition offers us the choice 


between wiſdom and folly ; and unhappily, in all, 
the human mind is moſt partial to what is leaſt 
| worthy of it. Some general obſervations on the 


effects of Solitude will ſhew in what inſtances I 


conſider it detrimental to the imagination, and ex- 
plain the proceſs by which its wholeſome influence 


is perverted, by an obſtinate and immoderate ex- 


erciſe, to the gaps of ms a oe 
and W iter! fla 40 


'F 
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recorded ſenſation; but is it not frequently rather 


an nn and erroneous combination of recollec- 


ng 
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tions, which, though true in themſelves, are falſe in 
their application, with faithful. and actual impreſ- 
fions? A child, whoſe blood ſuſpends its circulation 
in any member, exclaims, that needles are pricking 
him, in the ſincere perſuaſion, from the nature of 
the feeling, that it could be produced by no other 
cauſe. In this inſtance, as in innumerable others, 
the ſenſation is real, but the deduction is fallacious, 
In every caſe of mental illuſion, however extra- 
ordinary, the fancy has, perhaps, ſtarted from ſome 
fact of an equivocal character, from which, miſ- 
taking its connections and dependencies, it de- 
viates into a train of conſequences, each of which, 
more remote from the occaſion that gave them 
along with it the ſentiment of belief, naturally im- 
preſſed by the original ſenſation; and as it is not 
eaſy, when the exertion of Imagination is pecu- 
liarly lively and forcible, to diſtinguiſſi its im- 
preſſions from thoſe of Senſe and Reafon, ſo it is 
not wonderful that it ſhould ſucceed; when fe- 
conded by the paſſions, to exereiſe the powers, 
enjoy the privileges, and in fine, fully inveſt itſelf 
with the character of its rivals. Let, notwith- 
ſtanding the facility with which the mind con- 
ſounds the reſpective action of theſe faculties, are 
| we io aſſert, as ſome philoſophers have done; the 
identity or equal fidelity of repreſentation in the 
n — en 
1 „ We 
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hne tn the laws and procedure of nature, 


ments the nnn 
. 7:7 I 


aka are the erroneous ain 2 con- 


eluſions, which branch out of actual fenſations 
and impreſſions faithfully conveyed by the organs, 

The Imagination receives every impulſe with 

promptitude and avidity, and obeys: it with eager- 


neſs. It acts, and is acted upon in its turn. It 
pours in crouds of foreign: id 


overlooks their incongruities; ſilences the remon- 


ſtrances of reaſon, and animates its favourite 


images with all the fire of the paſſions. Thus 
reinforced; what is there in the mind that can 


arreſt or withſtand its influence? It hurries away : 
the whole ſoul; and either exalts it to the generous 


and enlightened: fervour of enthufiaſin; preeipi- 
tates it into the frenſy of myſtie extravagance; or 
daa it imo the e 20 fury of fanatioiſim. 

Fenn is a neten eee e 
e of the: ſoul, rouſed by the contemplation 


of ſome object, which, by its novelty, awakens 
attention; by its truth and grandeur dilates the 


fancy and excites the paſſions ; and prompts, while 


and advance toward realiſing our pre-conceptions; 
while in the other, we tranſport ourſelves far out 
of her reign, and ſubject ourfelves to difappoint- 


8; reconciles, or 
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garded as inſpired; that is, directed by the counſels 
and ſuſtained by the energies of a ſuperior nature. 
To! this quality it is that we owe eyery thing in 
human character and human productions moſt 
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it empowers, to daring and extraordinary. efforts. 
The mind when inſpired and actuated by a juſt 


enthuſiaſm, does not abandon reaſon or nature; it 
only ſoars above the level, along which it uſually 


moves, exploring new tracts of thought, and 
tempting to new courſes of action. This elevation 
above the ordinary temper of liſe, expoſes the en- 
thuſiaſt to be miſunderſtood by calm and ſedate 
underſtandings; it ſubjects him to the contempt 


of the witling, and the ſeverer ſentence of the 


more ſolemn dunce, while it renders him an 
object of wonder to the ignorant and vulgar: 


Who either bow to him as an extraordinary genius, 
or ſcoff at him as an unhappy lunatic. This 


exaltation of mind, when ſtrong and well ſounded, 


courageouſly makes way through all difficulties 

and perils, with an addreſs by which it is enabled 

to accompliſh actions apparently impracticable: 
thoſe, therefore, on whom its influence has been 


moſt powerful and manifeſt, have ever been re- 


elevated and tranſcendant; Snarrxszunr himſelf 
while arraigning its vices, and ridiculing its extra- 


vagancies, acknowledges that a juſt and noble 


enthuſiaſm is the genius of the Hero, the ane 
the Philoſopher, and the Toes gi x3 bas Sao: 
4 e 
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AL, minds, that do not abſolutely, wallow in 
the mire, of groſs ſenſuality would be enamoured 


of Solitude; would delight to rove in quiet gardens; 


recline beſide tranſlucent fountains, and penetrate 


the penſive ſhade of the majeſtic foreſt; could they 


hope to acquire theſe raviſhing ſenſations, and 
gain the vigour and puiſſance of ſpirit generated 
by this ſupernatural nen eh fervour of the 
HOPE and OBO: i 


17 HE fanatic and myſtical ie whoſe 5" 


racter 3 is next to be conſidered, though the ſame 
fervour inflames and agitates his paſſions, yet, has 
his intellect clouded by the fumes of ignorance 
and error: oriby the ſpecious and glittering vapours 


of impoſture and deception. . He creates fantaſtic 
images, and proſtrates his reaſon and affections 


before them, while his hopes and belief obſequi- 
ouſly wait on each gigantic and unnatural concep- 
tion. His ſenſes cannot withſtand, or, they take 
part with, the betrayers of his reaſon j he beholds | 


things inviſible to the perception of others; he 


hears voices to which they liſten in yain ; be 
receives divine revelations; heavenly power informs 
his frame; he ſees miracles, and he performs them. 


In the ecſtaſy of his deluſion his fears of all obſta- 


cles and dangers, real or imaginary, are ſuſpended, 
All oppoſition is ineffectual; the headſtrong zeal. 


of this 


aſſion renders: it blind to all reaſoning 


ae perſuaded 4 that impiem and malice alone 


can 
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can queſtion the reality of its viſions, remonſtrance 

however gentle, ſerves only to exaſperate its fury, 
and more fondly to attach it to its follies; which, 
at length it propagates with inſolent incline, 
om enforces with en rage and n 


— though it e pelle vhs 
tence and ſtrength from a religious origin, is not; 
however, confined to feelings of that: claräct 
nor excited ſolely by ſubjects of that nature. Not 
only the ſollies of Faquars, che Extravaghriced of 
Orginsts, the funtaſtie exceſſès of Hermits and 
Monks; but the utireaſoriable ſurrender of 111 the 
ſonſes and fuculties to viſionary ſyſtems; in Mbrals, 
Polities, or Science, is marked with all the features 
0 mene and ee with Reb its Tees 
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Tur ern Have been rin a 
age; and in all ages and places their growth is 
dangerous: Every bold! and? powerful character, 
who knows how to act on the paſſions of tlie 
multitude, becomes formidable to the government 
mder which be lives, as ſoon as he is polſeſt by 
the demon of Fanatieiſtn; or whieh® to . gh 
 finifter deſig a Be affects the appearanet 
Goon, in the preſent age Sd 
pot) ths entightbnicl Engliſh, ws etistüed by 

_ #'fhe& of pions zeal, probibly* only af mea; to. 

above the mind off half the Kingdom; Af et 
a danger 


fern 
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danger the inferior peice of all its inhabitants. 

The preſpyterians in Scotland regarded as a faint 
the young nobleman, who ſhook from his head 
the abominktion of powder. Affecting in all things 
a godly ſimplicity of exterior and primitive auſterity 


forth as the pretended champion of religion; oppo- 
ſing alike the Miniſtry, and the Oppoſition; againſt 
whom he declaimed with much wit, with ſome 


piety. The cloſe of his career in 1780, is ſuffici- 
ently known to preelude the neceſſity of enlarging 
on the important and formidable influence which 
a real or pretended funaticiſm can obtain over the 
mind of the multitude; but it is worthy of obſer- 
vation, that while this incendiary ſuſtained among 
his deluded ſollowers the character of a man 
without ſin or ſrailty, and while his meaſures ren- 


diſtreſs; conflagration, and ſlau ghter, he regular ly 
indulged his celeſtial eee in. eee 
wilt to aint: *. 
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. Kfer action and = of Lord George Gee, * 


| ected at ſuch Fa was vigilantly obſerred; c 
and it Was found,” that be del Fas of every _— in a 
bene dul een Gelten. 10. 089 


of manners; he ſucceeded in rendering himſelf the 
| leader and chief of the national fanaticiſm. | He 
was choſen preſident of all the Proteſtant Aſſocia- 
tions, and having a ſeat in the Parliament, ſtood 


appearance af juſtice, and with vaſt afſumption of 


dered the {Engliſh metropolis a ſcene of alarm, 
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gance, it is well known that . or 
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Tue minuteſt ſpark Of fanaticiſm; is dangerous 


to the mind, into which it may fall, however in 
its general character calm, rational and luminous; 


it. ſhould therefore be extinguiſhed without a mo- 
ment's delay by the occupations and duties of 
an active life. Of the advantage of this reſaurce 


the hiſtory of the late Dx. FornRnIIL affords a 
— inſtance. + This celebrated phyſician 


perhaps, indebted for the preſervation of his 
reaſon to the necefſity, impoſed on him by his 
profeſſion, of engaging in a variety of ſtudies, and 


maintaining frequent intereourſe _ TOE, 


well-informed, and thinking men. For GIL 


could by no means be deemed» a man of violent 
paſſions, ſince he declared to one of his moſt 
intimate friends, but a ſhort time beſore his 

death, that he had through his whole life been a 
ſtranger to the commerce of women; and: though 
a ſtrict Quaker, nothing in his general conduct or 
manners betrayed to his moſt familiar friends any 
propenſity toward enthuſiaſm. When a ſtudent 


at Edinburgh he had been diſtinguiſhed by the 
regularity, moderation and ſedateneſs:of his cha- 
riQer.; yet, diſtant as the ſuſpioion muſt be 
under all theſe circumſtances that hes. ſhould / 
make himſelf the dupe” of ſuperſtitious extrava- 

e day in an 
eccentric ally. of ſanaticiſmm be. ran, wholly, nak 


wu d the ſtreets of tha. city. warning all- its. 


A 1 e H 5 inhabitants 
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inhabitants of this ünpendäng wrath" of heaven, 
and Weinnly Wer chem to iniptore i its $ iy, 


Shin to this was the conduct m the 1101) 
Fükkefs of Alis; but the madneſs of Francis 
continued throughout his life, while chat of Fo- 
chergill commeficed afd terminated in 4 day. 
This ſainted maniac, Wh bad been ati excefſſve 
=_ and debauthes, was, dufi ing the inackl- 
, coffinemenit Ind safe of a fit of fiek- 
ah ' viſited by ſome ſeaſonable doubts of his 
preparation for füturity. The teſblt of tis reflec- 
tions was, that on his recovery, avoiding the ſociety | 
of his former profligate' eoinpitiloiis, be wandered 
about the” ſtrects of Ait in garments that but 
half cbncealed his näkeduefs; in order to inure 
himſelf, as be ſuid, to the taunts and ridicule of 
the children of fin and Satan. His father, who 
attributed theſe new extravagahees to the ravage : 
of diſeaſe in his intellect, would have confined his 
frantic ſon, till proper treatment might re-eſtabliſh | 
him in his ſenſes. Francis declined his parental 
cares, and took ſanctuary with the Biſhop of Ai, 
who ſent for the father, and having 8 ah liſtened 
to his repreſentations turned to the young © Saint 
in expectation of his reply.” This laft ftript him- - 
| ſelf of his rags, and caſting "them dlſdainfully at | 
the det of his fatfief, ſaid, * Take back 614 0 Was 
2 = own: you e my 'fathe ber upon” earth; 
e * 2 7 8 eee 
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* henceforth, I on no father but him who: is in 


« heaven. Enchanted by this rant of the naked 


enthuſiaſt, the biſhop threw over him his own 
mantle, and exhorted him, ſtedfaſtly to adhere, to 


his. holy reſolutions, and cheriſh his divine ſug- 


geſtions, for ſuch he boldly pronounced them. 
Encouraged by this ſanction Francis proceeded in 
the, religious courſe he had entered, abandoned 


the ci ty, and retired into an adjacent foreſt, . to 


indulge his falſe enthuſiaſm. Had this ridiculous, 
fanatic, like ForTHERGILL, ſought. ſhelter in the 
ſtudy of a liberal proſeſſion from the inſtigations 
of folly, with leſs fame he might have become a 


| 


more reſpectable and uſeful. character; 3 r, bad 


FoTHERGILL, , like Fnaxcrs, lived among a ſu- 
perſtitious people, and been encouraged in his 


fanaticiſm by. a credulous prelate, he might have 


x perſevered even to death in the pious frenzy, and 
been canoniſed by. the ignorant multitude for a 
life of uſe] eſs and pernicious. e der er EI 


* 7777 of imagination 1 into Gil 


__ exceſles. and enormities, when the mind i in 
the \ Vacancy of ſolitude is left uninterruptedly to 
purſue their guidance. 5 He Who can indulge 
without impediment or diſtraction the views of 


fancy, will ſoon loſe the deſire and power of « every. 
occupation. and pleaſure but what i 1s found, in, the 


gratification of this dan en propenſity. Is the 


fog,» os V uniformity 
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uniformity and quiet of ſeclufion a ſuſceptible and 
active imagination will always uſurp a deſpotic 
dominion over the other faculties: The Monaſtic 


undoubtedly | will often fink into thoughtleſs 
torpor and melancholy apathy; ; the continual 
peruſal of aſcetic writers, and meditation on 


childiſh and abſurd legends, may extinguiſh in 


him all capacity of reflection. The continued 


interruption of his night's repoſe, will ſometimes 


cover the day with the clouds of drowfineſs, and 
quench his foul in ſluggiſh laſſitude; or aban- | 
doned to the proneneſs of appetite, he may 
voluntarily abdicate and ſhun the exerciſe of his 


reaſon ; but if one or other of theſe events does 


not preſerve him from the ſeductions that hover 
about the imagination, it is almoſt impoſſible for 


him to guard againſt the inroads of fantaſtic folly 
or favage fanaticifm. 


Te evils affect the wiſe and informed no 
| leſs than the ignorant and feeble mind; :” if, ſolicit- 


ing ſolitary meditation, and anxiouſly turning 
from all ſeaſonable and falutary diverſion, it ſur- 
renders itſelf to the conduct of an uncontrolled 


imagination. The learned Mor Axus having long 


| habituated himſelf to detach his mind from objects 
ol ſenſe, and converſe with the creatures of fancy, | 
was in the latter part of his life unaltetably per- 


- made that he was a barley « corn. He received 


R 3 his 


| 
| 


conxecſed. q an ſubjeds. of e and devption 
with great facility and 1 ingenuity z but, for ſeveral 
years previous to his death, he would never con- 
| ſent to quit his babitation, left he ſhould. be 
picked up in the ſtreets and frallowed i the 
: Wan | 


Tux imaginations. 1 women, FY their fling 
are more keen and exquiſite, are mare ſuſceptible 
and ungovernable than thoſe of men; more ob- 
noxious to the injurious influence of Solitude, 
more eafily won upon by the arts of deluſion, and 
inflamed by the contagion c of the paſſions. Hence | 

we may account for the rapidity with which, in 
orphan-houſes, cloiſters, and other inſtitutions, 
Vvphere numbers of the Sex are intimate] y connected 
with each other, the ſickneſs, humour, habits of 
one, if conſpicuous and diſtinguiſhed, become thoſe 
of all. I remember to haye read, in a medical 
writer of conſiderable merit, chat i in a French con- 
vent of Nuns, of more than common magnitude, 
one of che ſiſters was ſeized with a ſtrange impulſe 
to mew like a cat; in which angular propenſity ſhe 
waz ſhortly imitated by ſeyeral other fifters, and 
2} nally, without a ſolitary exception, by the whole 

convent ; who all joined, at regular periods, in a 
Ep IMEW. that laſted ſeveral hours. The neigh- | 

e heard, Ph. more aſtoniſhment. that 
did VU 1 edification, 
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edification, the daily return of this celeſtial ſym- 
phony; which was ſilenced, after many ineffectual 
meaſures, by terrifying the modeſty of the ſex with 
the menace, that on any future repetition of their 
concert, a body of ſoldiers, pretended to be ſta- 
tioned at the gates of the monaſtery, would be 
called in, to inflict on them a — at once 


n 1 ſevere... 


Ae all the ee fancies of the 1 1 
have ſound upon record, none equals that related 
by Canpax, to have diſplayed itſelf in the fifteenth 
century; which forcibly illuſtrates what has been 
remarked of the intuitive contagion, by which fan- 
taſtic affection is propagated among women. A 


nun; in a certain German convent, was urged, by 


an unaccountable impulſe, to bite all her com- 
panions; and her ſtrange caprice gradually ſpread 
to others, till the whole body was infected by the 
ſame fury. , evil confine itſelf within 
theſe limits: the report of this ſtrange mania tra- 
velled from one ke to another, and every 
where conveyed with it the infectious folly, from | 
dloiſter to eloiſter, through the German empire: 
from thence extending itſelf, on each ſide, to 
Holland and Italy, the Nuns, at length, worried 
one nnn Rome to n 4 5 


— inflances might | be FRY to de- 
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will, when the ſoul is debarred from a free inter- 
to its own unbridled: muſings. © But thoſe which 
_ dangers into which he runs, who delivers himſelf 


does not arin himſelf againſt its faithleſs hoſpitality. 


amuſe the ſenſes, or to intereſt and attach the 


into the worlds of chimerical exiſtence, there to 


what increaſing eagerneſs and confidence do its 


taphyſics ? 5 In | caſes where the mind is leſs capa- 


monſtrate the force with which the firangeſt and 
moſt wild propenſities faſten themſelves on the 
imagination, and conquer and tyranniſe over the 
courſe with its ſpecies, and left too uninterruptedly 
we have related, may be: ſufficient to ſhow'the 


unconditionally to the cuſtody of Solitude, and 


Shut up in a barren and monotonous. leiſure, with- 
out ſtudies to occupy curiofity, without objects to 


affections to any thing human, fancy will eſcape f 


ſeek amuſement and exerciſe. How fondly does 
it then embrace and cheriſh. angelic viſions, or 
infernal phantoms, prodigies, or miracles? or, 
ſhould its reveries take another direction, with - 


hopes bunt after the deluſions of alchemy, the 
fictions of philoſophy, and the deliriums of me- 


cious, and its ſtores leſs copious, it will attach itſelf 
to ſome abſurd notion, the child of its languid and 
exhauſted powers; and beſtowing its fondeſt con- 
fidence on this darling of its dotage, will abandon 
reaſon, and outrage common ſenſe. e 
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- A'$INGLE glance on the hiſtory of the practices 
by which the ſolitary profeſſors of almoſt all re- 
ligions have been diſtinguiſhed, will prove the bias 
of the human imagination to deviate into abſurdity 
and madneſs, in the ſilence and leiſure of retire- 
ment. To the fruitful womb of Solitude, all the 
myſtic caprices and ſenſeleſs extravagancies of the 
New Platonifts owed their birth: while their bre- 
thren, the Chriſtian monaſtics and anchorites, in 
their deſolate retreats, fell no leſs a prey to folly 
and fanaticiſm : renouncing human intercourſe, 
they ſacrificed alſo human reaſon. Solitude was 
the parent of the Fakirs, Bramins, and every other 

ſect of extravagant myſtics, who ſhut out the plea- 
ſures and leſſons of nature to keep themſelves at 
leiſure for the undiſputed enjoyment of on, : 
and _ e MRS of ani; bf 


Tur — Bünder of Chriſtianity gave one 
ſimple rule of life to all men; but the defire of 
his diſciples to imitate the heathens, their con- 
- tomporaries, joined to that rage of diſtinction 
which governs the human heart, as well in its ex- 
pectations of the future world as of the preſent, 
ſoon produced the doctrine that not only there 
were different degrees of ſalvation, but that there 
was a variety of paths to it. In the ſame manner 
had the ambition of the later Platonifts in Alexandria 
deviſed the notion of two _—_ =. z one for the 
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yagancies with Chriſtian doctrines was. formed, 
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_ vulgar, ſervile herd; another more exalted, more 


arduous, more impracticable, for the aſpiting and 


enterpriſing few. The firſt were to live con- 


ſormably to the injunctions and directions of 


nature; the latter to raiſe themſelves above her 


laws, her neceſſities, and indulgencies. It was 
one article of their philoſophy, that the calls of 
ſenſe ſhould be diſregarded; that the aſfiſtance of 
bumanity, the delights of friendſhip, and the en- 


dearments of love, ſhould be relinquiſhed, as ob- 
ſtacles to the re- union of man with the Deity, in 

eternal felicity and perfection. Of this ſect of 
Pagan philoſophers few deigned to bear the con- 


jugal yoke; which the more rigid deemed even a 


contamination to. the purity of the ſoul, aud a 


degradation of its grandeur, In ſevere Solitude 


and profound ſilence, they ſought to emancipate 


their minds from the ſlavery of the ſenſes, and to 


diſenchant their ſpirits rom the confinement of 


matter; in the hopes, that having attained this 


perfection, they might, immediately on their death, 


be tranſlated to the feats of the bleſſed: without 

paſſing through the long and fierce purifications, 
which they held requiſite. ta remove the rank Batt: 
neſs pf more ne Fg mane. ann N. 
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en the ſecond century, A ſyſtem of morals, 
5 | houſted 
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boaſted to be of a more ſuperior and more perfect 
order. According to the tenets of its profeſſors, 
they roſe to a far more exalted degree of Chriſtian 
virtue, by a life detached from the affairs, the 
pleaſures, and duties of Society; and when they 
had, by ſelf-denial, mortification, and diſcipline, | 
ſuppreſſed and expelled all carnal appetites, and 
overthrown the empire of the body, they perſuaded 
themſelves that their diſencumbered ſpirits would, 
without further delay, ſeek the glories and bea- 
titude of heaven. Theſe fanatics therefore ab- 


ſtained from every thing inviting and uſeful to 


their nature; they abjured the enjoyment of the 
delicacies of the table, the endearing joys of the 
connubial bed, and condemned themſelves to long 
taſts, obſtinate vigils, and auſtere penances; the 
ſooner to enable. the foul to re-aſcend to the re- 
gions of purity aud blig. They acquired the name | 
of Aſeetics, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves from their 
Chriſtian brethren. by the ſingularity of their dreſs, 
as well as by they af. their manners and ie 5 


Tax rank foil of 3 was the mine) of all 
theſe monſtrous productions of religious extrava- 
gange. The take of this , pegple; in all things, 
inclined toward whatever appeared erroneous and 
unnatural. Their artiſts, as well as their prieſts 
and their phloſophers, ſtudied not the beautiful, 
but the 9 the extraordinary, the vaſt, and 
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1 prodigious. Egypt was the ancient neft of melan- 


choly fancy and ſuperſtitious madneſs : : her prieſts 


firſt wore the veil of myſtery, with which ſcience 
was diſguiſed; and formed the fantaſtic vapors, by 


which the philoſophy and religion of the ancients 
were obſcured and deformed, rather than Mumi- 


nated and denen. 3045 bn 5355 ex 


| From the Gerth d corrupted relics of 


Lip religion and philoſophy, aroſe the abſurd 


doctrines and infane practices of the Chriſtian | 
anchorets and monaſtics ; but there was this aggra- 


vation of whatever was erroneous and unnatural in 
the ancient ſtems ; that inſtead of uſing the 
difcipline and control of the body and its appetites 
ta ſtrengthen and facilitate the action, and maintain 
the independence of the mind, the new devotees 
regarded the voluntary : abaſement and puniſhment 
of the body as meritorious and ſublime in its own 


nature: and believed when once. their ſenſes 


were ſufficiently mortifled, their righteoufneſs was 
| altogether perfect. To render themſelyes accept- 
able in the fight of God and become partakers of 


his eſſence and condition, the diſciples of Ar rox v, 


ide great patriarch of all the Egyptian fanatics, 


conceived that nothing more was neceſfary than 


to bury themſelves in ThE e privations and auſterities 


of _ wg | f 
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80 PP were CGE who are deemed the 


ſtars of the infant Church, from underſtanding 
human nature, that they employed their knowledge 
to exact from themſelves and their proſelytes every 
thing unnatural. and impradticable. A ſhameleſs 


monk, SBRAPION, quitting the deſerts of Thebais, 


and tranſporting himſelf to Rome, either to exhibit, 
or by further experiments to conſummate and aſcer- 
tain his ſanctity, was addreſt by a young maid, who 
profeſſed an entire indifference to every terreſtrial 
good and every human opinion. © Good!“ faid. 


the diſcreet and venerable Szravion: © appear 


* to-morrow dixeſted c of all your garments in ſome | 

« public place of the city: I will be there in a 

0 ſimilar ſtate, and we will paſs through the chief 

« ſtreets of the city, proying that our hearts 

0 © knowing no ſin, « our looks can teſtify no ſhame.” . 

« Alas!” faid the ſhrinking girl: © far as this 

« I have, not brought my piety: XL will go and 

60 pray for ſtrength to complete my imperſect 

be acrifice.” WY ſiſter !” rejoined the monk : 

no longer fancy yourſelf a a loyer of Carsr ; you, | 
« who. can not give up an impure and yain world 

« for the ſake of his approbation,; ; it is clear 

4 from this fight proof, that you are either deſi- 


© rous of the affection of the other Frs or fearful 
« of the enſures of your own.“ IG 
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1 maxims were circulated with vehement 
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zeal, aud received with eager faith 't 
whole Eaſtern empire. All who pretended to 


| finful pomp and yavity of dreſs; relinquiſhed'the 


office ; diſtniſſed, their attendants and domeftics, 
and plunged into indigence ant miſery; by way of 


themſelves to à larger portion e's its IG RE a 
| bigher rank of is glories. ae dig 5. 

on the imagination in Solitude, atid gave birth to 

they operated on minds eccentric by habit, miſled 

| gardcountenance' was becotmüng à monk; that 4 

emaciated and enſeebled form Was 4 neceſſary 


badge of a pure and rightecus chriſtian; and 
mortifications of all ſorts were invented, a8 De 


bread; and except on ſeſtivals, never indlitged 
herſelf in the uſe of bil: thell with bitier penarices 


eiue 8 „„ 


48 


ugh the 
experience the emotions of the ſpirit caſt off the 


dignities of ſtation, and the cares and duties of 


ingratiating themſelbes with Heaven, and entitling 


„iber rs like ek ace eb a alight} 6. force 
ever-virying and 'encreafing” oxltaraguhedst' as 


by concurrent errors, and ag by vehement 
paſſions. | It was PIE held, that a pale and hag- 


ſureſt paſſport to Paradiſe. Jace” aſſerts, that 
the virtue of the holy PAvLx exceeded all human 
conceptions. Paula, it ſeems, atE mi6re aſhes than 


equally rigid, were reſorted to a5 faf — to ber 
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would diſpoſe them to mor 
their contemplative powers: keeping this maxim 
in ſight, he enjoined them not only to refrain from 
all exceſs of ſenſual indulgence, but to relieve tbe 
labours of the intellect by the moderate uſe of 
the race, wreſtling, dancing, and other ſports, that 
the mind might thus be nme 
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111 
\Tars meagre and unpalatable diet had its origin 


in the recorded regulations appointed by Moſes to 


be obſerved by the Hebrews in- the miſtaken or- 


 dinances of the Chriſtian doctrine, and the diſ- 
torted precepts of temperance enjoined by Pytha- 
goras to his diſciples: all theſe the philoſophical 
bod, caricatured, and rendered 

ridiculous and pernicious; ah the 2 extent to 


fanatics miſunderſte 


HORS: n 1 _ 


3 recommie dba to bis hey pupils 


: habits of abſtemiouſneſs, at-once to preſerve their 
health and improve their faculties. He -wiſely 


judged: that a free unencumbered: ſtate of body, 
more active exertion of 


ſevere and painful ; exerciſed; Dürig tlieſe inter 


vals: of relaxation and amuſement, he ed 


them an exemption from the rigour of their ac- 


cuſtomed: ſilence; permitting them to enjoy the * 
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PyTRAGORAS, conſined themſelves. wholly to ve- 


themſelves from the ſeductions and corruption of 
ſenſual en m the hs of their re- 
Sy * ien! : | FIAT] L403 ; +: 6.35 wa BET 1101 
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Rs, rules were, in many inſtances extravagant, 
and even pernicious, were not deſtitute of ſagacity 
in their deſigns, nor void of virtue in their motives, 
uſed to defer their meals till after ſun-ſet;; in order, 
that during the day the body, free ſrom the groſſ- 
neſs of food, might not interrupt the ſoul in its 
diſſquiſitions and meditations. The INDIA and 
MonauukpAx legiſlators, with; the ſame regard to 
the phyſical and moral influence of climate, have 


civil and religious duty ts N exarame: e 
and. cats of ae Tm 121 8. 


* * a, of, lia * 
abandoned, unreproved, to the illuſions of an in- 
temperate and overheated imagination, ſoon loſt 

' fight of all uſeful, and rational objects in theſe re- 
gulations. They converted What was intended 
only to facilitate the progre 


getable diet; and in their glowing climate, ſeeured 


* * Hp ee may: hide 


been equally attentive rigorouſly, to inculcate;/as a 


ti tion 3 


” ſs in moral and intel- 
lectual excellence into the ſubſtance and ſummit 
of wiſdom and 4 r. By 1 | thirft, naked- | 


and 


md Anz, Pam ©*©* 


and to reſemble the Deity; their notion of whoſe 
goodneſs and merey was that he had built this 
goodly earth, and furniſhed it with ſuch plenteouf- 
neſs and variety of joys,” merely to tantaliſe the 
paſſions which they excited: and to embitter the 
exiſtence of his creatures by the proſpect of grati- 
fications they were prohibited to taſte. The 
Chriſtian Aſcetics, who moſt vehemently - con- 

tended in principle and practice for the auſterity 
of diſcipline as neceflary to Chriſtian purity, ob- 
ſerved their long-protracted faſts in ſo rigorous a 
manner that multitudes loſt their ſenſes rather 
than appeaſe their hunger. To ſuffer the anguiſh 
of thirſt alſo ranked high among their virtues: 


This was deemed ſo indiſpenſable to preparing tbe 


ſoul for ſupreme ſalvation, that one day, when a 
diſciple of the great Macanktus, who was practi. 
ing this ſelf-denial in the full fury of a meridian 
fſun, fainting with agony implored the refreſhment | 

| of a drop of water, the Saint would indulge him 
with no other mitigation. of his torment but what 
2 retreat into the ſhade might afford him; ear- 
neſtly | exhorting him, - meanwhile, to reſtore his 
exhauſted ſtrength and conſtancy by imaging to 


kimfelf the more intolerable heat of Hell, from 


which his preſent tortures exempted him ; and the 
raviſhing ſplendor” of Paradiſe,” to which by his 
exerciſe of patience and reſignation he was then 
at once at and habituating himſelf 

uu 5M Soros 
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in others, to repreſs the turbulence of the paſſions, 


of the body had long been conſidered by the new 
race of Platoniſts and Pythagoreans as inſtrumental 


releaſing it from the dark and cumbrous folds of 
matter; and ſecuring to the ſoul its aſcendancy 


The Chriſtian Aſcetics, embracing this tenet, 
placed their higheſt delight in multiplying the 


upon bodily anguiſn. To them emaſculation was 
operation, though frequently practiſed, obtained 
no high honours. JeRoME exhorted all monks 


bitter experience full-well, in what member the 


ſonment in gloomy caverns, or tore off their gar- 
ments and wandered, in nakediieſs, among the 
beaſts of the wilderneſs. The very dwelling places 
N an the e monaſtics were ſo contrived. as to 
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Sor rrupꝝ impregnated by theſe monkiſh max- 


ims brought forth all that numerous and wayward 
tribe of mortifications and penances, which were 


recurred to in the eaſtern regions, and afterwards 


and preſerve the purity of the ſoul. The affliction 
to raiſing the mind toward the Divine Nature, by 
over the earthly and ſordid appetites of the body; 


ſufferings of ſenſe, by- every artificial refinement 
ſo ſlight a ſacrifice, that. this bloody and dangerous 
and hermits to deprive themſelyes of every mem- 
ber that offended them; and the Saint knew by 
fierceſt and moſt obſtinate offence was ſtationed. 


The pious inhabitants of the deſerts of - Thebais 
either condemned themſelves to perpetual impri- 


become 


— v4. Ys» 
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become engines of torture; and every frantic 


ſcheme. of a deluded mind, to create for itſelf 
intolerable miſery, was regarded as a meritorious 
and w—_ effort of reaſon and 8 


Mons, an E 64M abbot; to CUTE their 
duties upon the hearts of his pupils, threw his 
mantle upon the earth, and trampling upon it, 
bade every one that would not ſo ſtamp upon and 


cruſh his body abandon. the vain belief that he 


was fit to be a monk. AnsExTus maintained a 
conſtant ſtench of putrid palm- leaves in his cell; 
hoping by this compoſition. withyhis eternal judge 
to eſcape the more intolerably feetid and offenſive 
vapors of Hell, HILARTOx, the great HILARIONW 


as he is called, from his ſixteenth to his twentieth 
year dwelt uninterruptedly in a little hut of reeds, 


penetrable on every ſide by the heat and cold and 
moiſture of heaven. He then formed a cell ſo 
low as entirely to prevent him from ever aſſuming 


an erect poſture 1 in it; in ſhort, in its figure as 
nell as dimenſions it was more like a grave than 
the abode of a living being: and here he remained 


till death relieved him from a voluntary confine- 
ment, more horrible than-any which irritated cru- 


elty ever impoſed.  DoxoTHEvs buried himſelf 
for ſixty years in the cavity of a rock; and Jonx, 
the Seer, continued three ſucceſſive years in a 


fimilay dualen, inceſſantly engaged in offices of 
142 . deyotian, 
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_ devotion, and never ſitting or. lying till his legs or 
| thighs ulcerated and finally mortiſied. MacARTUs 
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of Aleuandriu during the whole ſeaſon of Lent 
ſate upon the ſummit of a hill within a narrow 
cell, that incloſed him in profound darkneſs; and 

in his uſual habitation there was not ſufficient 


room fot him to extend his limbs. In this con- 
fined matifion he once in a ſudden tranſport of 


anger killed a reptile, that faſtened on his foot ; 
tortured with remorſe, on account of the ungodly 


action, he voluntarily withdrew into the receſſes of 


a Scythian moraſs, where throwing himſelf among 
a fwarm of venomous animals, whoſe ſize and 


virulence had encreaſed beyond meaſure in the 


rankneſs of the uncultivated foil, he continued till 


the deftrudtive vermin had devoured all that part 


df he _— on TOO ware ch * other TOE 

e to enumerate every mee if 
"I this holy-race were endleſs: In the 
eſtimation of all of them to dwell among the brute 


| 60 ne ae man after their wean 
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iS * Tus telate of all eee eee 


of By third, in his P aradzſus, ſeu de ſauſtit, Egypt: et vgriorun 


locorum Fatribus. Tbis good prieſt had reſided four years in 
Anthuia, a centrical point amdng theſe martyrs ; "and afterward 
had viſited with curions ſearch alt the cloiſter of hae 
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wandering: naked in waſte and deſolate tracts, and 
maintaining a feeble and wretched exiſtence with 
graſs and other the moſt inſipid and unſavory 
productions of the earth; to ſhun the intercourſe 
and even ſight of men; to remain years on one 


| ſpot,” without motion, under all the inclemenoies 


of weather and viciſſitudes of the various ſeaſons 3 
or to entomb themſelves in confined and gloomy. 
cells and caverns, and endure till death a living 
interment; theſe were the moſt approved means 


of propitiating the goodneſs, and e it 
"oY "_ FRA aber 


ay 


8 4 auy lo to JAN that 1 thus 
transforming themſelves into beaſts; they not only 
ſecured their ultimate-recompenſe\in the joys and 
glories of heaven, but opened a' correſpondence = 
with celeſtial- Spirits herb on eatth. Subrietus 
Sxvknus gives an account of one uf theſe candi- 
dates for the oommunion of angels, who had roved 
about the vicinity of Hine near fifty yeard, with 
no other covering than what nature had beſtowed 
on him, and without cever opproackinij"the habi- 
tations of men; or entering into diſoourſe with 
ſuch as caſually met or deſignediy v ſought him, 
in the hope of profiting by his precepts and in» 
ſtructions. Opec, however, he deigned io anſwer 
the inquiries of: we, eee the a 
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that he, who enjoyed the ſociety of cherubim and 


ſeraphim felt only averſion for the intercourſe of 


men. Many Saints of both ſexes in later periods 


of the Chriſtian church have aſpired to the com- 
munion of celeftial ſpirits with zeal and reſolution 


equally remarkable. With this view Pass IDEA of 


Siena always ſlept on a hard board, or made her 


| couch. on the earth of cherry ſtones or briars. 


She generally walked barefoot, or if ſhe indulged 


in the luxury of ſhoes, ſhe qualified it by wearing 
in them hard peas or hot aſhes. © At her devotions 


ſhe knelt on thorns and thiſtles, ſometimes on 


| jron plates full of ſharp points; and on great oc- 
caſions her knees were condemned to preſs on 
heated nails and pieces of metal ſtill glowing from 
the furnace. As a peculiar and unprecedented 
mode of mortification ſhe hung herſelf up in a 
chimney with her head reverſed, and had a fire 
| Kindled beneath of wet ſtraw and hay, that ſhe 


might enjoy all the benefits of flame and ſmoke 


toward qualifying * oO" ne e ee of _ 


e Daft 91 1 | 


2 Tux ſolitary Dünen f ond: at PAY 
conceive they render themſelves acceptable to 


their Deity! by remaining months together naked 
on the ſame ſpot, 1 the beams of a vertical 


ſun on their bare heads; and keeping their legs 


and: arms extended in one er till they have 


mn e n 
ral 6 their 
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their hands and carrying their feet raiſed into the 
air; but above all by having their bodies perfo- 
rated, and then being ſuſpended from a gibbet by 
a cord paſt through the wound. Theſe, and ſimi- 
lar heroic extravagances of falſe piety, are all un- 
dertaken upon the principle of ſeeking God in 
tranquillity and ſolitude; and ſtruggling to elevate 
the ſoul to his preſence and communion by eman- 
cipating it from the incumbranee and controul of 
its material covering. Theſe are the follies which 
Solitude has generated in nations of characters 
the moſt eee n . the moſt een 
_ GEES? : 


* 5 "'W 


be earlieſt Chriſtian Atichorets' were not in 
— but ſeem to have been them- 
ſelves deluded by the wanderings of reaſon and 
the deceits of imagination; though, if Jexoms 

way i bs relied on, ſome infincerity and artifice 

5 gled in their pretended encounters with 
the 3 Let as innumerable proofs recur to 

= * a that the paſſions, of which theſe infernal 
ſpectres ſeem to have been the repreſentatives, 
| Aged wih a moſt violent and diſturbing fury in 
| — ds Fof theſe LY fanatics 3 Y it ſeems BY: 
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bable that their imaginations, heightened and 
oyerpowered by the, ſerment and tumult of deſire, 
and diſordered by the terrors af ſuperſtition, in- 
veſted the forcible ſuggeſtions of appetite. with the 
imaginary forms of 'thaſe evil ſpirits, to. whoſe i in- 
en 15 vines df Wee atriduted. 
a Se Innen, ae Cate ana 
fraud, produced the olaim, arrogated by the Egyp» 
an 4nd Otiental Monks, of, a power, hy prayer 
end faith, to perform miracles, Though every 
picus and enHſtent Chriſtian, will eonfide in the 
aſſurances of Peter to the Jews, that gn their con- 
verſion the gifts of the Holy Spirit ſhould enter into 
them and their children, and even deſeend-npon 
the Genziles ; though the laarned have not agreed 
ks to the period in Which the power was diſcon+ 
tinued taithe Church 3, While the Catholios deny 
that it has ever been ſuſpemded a though - ſew 
Vers therefore will deny the poſſibility | 

41 een powers ——— an n 
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e PRIN HSI 0 5 
ſybleribia 49. this. et df ghcir xiyal; ghutok. ; Layitan,! whole 
talents, can never be tog mueh admired, though be has ſametimes 
giveh an illufory light to his tontemporaries, ſome years fince 
adopted it as an article of Chyiſtian faith. His friends reaſoned, 
 pemonſtrated; and iappldred in aint” Lavater confdere# his bpi- 
nion a flix and imoſragably eſtabliſhed, it ror rea 
| it KT tpuchſipne or wilds _— Pate Ab 
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miniſters of the Goſpel, having been extended 
through a long line of their ſucceſſors; yet ſhould 
we be cautious of admitting in any ſingle inſtance 


the fact of their exertion; particularly when we 
recollect that the æra of the moſt numerous and 


extraordinary prodigies, is the period in which the 

moſt abſurd and lamentable ſuperſtition had gained 

an empire almoſt univerſal; and ruled with a more 
fantaſtio tyranny over the followers of Chriſtianity, 
han even among the nations abandoned to all the 
maeht rden of a lawleſs id 5 


oF * 
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liſcerningiMftbnks;: that the Chriſtian Saints and 
Chriſtian miracles of the earlier centuries, cloſely 
_ refemble'tle prodigies and magicians of antiquity; 


nearly related) to each other, The former em- 
ployed their Angels as the latter their Dæmons: 
both oſ them in effect, however their forms 
might differ, profefied to uſe amulets, charms, and 
natmir td e their pleaſure; compelling them 


to rencunce their own purpoſes, and inducing even 


amen en. e et reſolves 


and 4 proper w were + tho charms 
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fifth centuries, hoped to obtain this influence over 
Nature and Nature's God. This was their magic, 
evidently borrowed, with adaptations to their pe- 
culiar ſyſtem of theology, from the Pagan rites = - 
invocation. Theſe means were employed by both, 
io ſummon and ſubje&t ſuperior Beings; to recall 
from the grave the fpitits' of the | departed ;- to 
| reſtore EY to aſſume, at liberty, 
various appearances ; to inflict and relieve from 
diſeaſes; to preſage events treaſured up in diſtant 
ſuturity; to inflame their enemies and perſecutors 
with the moſt violent and frantic paſſions; or to 
torment them, by delivering them to the active 
malice of envious 1 ah ed en Wy 
Tus my -enlightentd eccleſiaſtical "hiſtorians 
hunky therefore, on due conſideration, confined the 
niraculons powers of the Church to a very ſhort 
period, and to a ſmall number of inſtances; while 
ſome have abſolutely denied their exiſtence; But 
admitting the fact, that on certain occaſions, and 
in certain particulars, this ſupernatural faculty may 
have been exerted, no human being in his ſound 
mind, can ever credit the fantaſtic and marvellous 
| legends which compoſe the annals of the Saints, 


and which are a PIP the dreams of doting 
Superſtition, or the fabrications of fraudful Hypo- 
criſy. An emulous defire of equalling the Apoſtles, 
and an arrogant ambition of. ſuppoſing themſelves 
. | inferior, 
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Mbp neither in piety nor power, to the firſt 
profeſſors and teachers of their religion, encou- 
raged by the impoſing influence of a mournful 
ſolitude on diſtempered imaginations, might per- 
ſuade the monaſtics and hermits of the early ages, 
to think themſelves endowed with ſupernatural 
ability: while the leſs deluded members of the 
Church, eager to advance and ſuſtain its authority, 
and encouraged by the maxim of Chriſtian policy, 
univerſally received an the fourth century, that 
impoſture and falſhood become laudable, when 
employed in the eſtabliſnment of truth and re- 
ligion, ſanctioned theſe pious illuſions and decep- 
tions; by their talents and authority, enforcing 
an eaſy belief to every lying legend, from: a ere- 
dulous and Tigation ** 8-006"! | 


To the reveries * Solitude, and the 1 of 
imagination, muſt be aſcribed the numerous mi- 
racles which the Monaſtics pretend to have per- 
formed. by cheir credit with the Holy Spirit; but it 
is infinitely more probable that retirement and 

mortification ſhould deprive their victims of the 

faculties they poſſeſſed, in common with all men, 
than impart to them thoſe of a ſuperior nature. 
The human mind, when the ſenſes were confined 
to ſavage and deſolate wilds, and puniſhed by fre- 
quent and long faſts, and tedious vigils, by caf- 
Nee d penances, would recoil with ungo- 
3 vernable 
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vernable vehemence, from the contemplation of 
barren waſtes, and unſriendly deſerts, to walk 
with the enchantreſs, Fancy, through her gay and 
delightful regions. Not recalled by the warning 
voice of ſober reflection, nor reſtrained by the op- 
poſition of occurrences, natural and moral, in the 
path of nature and reaſon, the haraſſod Soul would 
ſerk to eſcape its preſent ſufferings, by anticipating 
future worlds of imaginary glory and happineſs; 
and thus plunge itſelf into all the extravagancies of 
fanatical delirium. Some indeed, whoſe conduct 
or temper placed them under the domination of 
fear, would, inſtead of theſe viſions of delight and 
hope, be haunted: by melancholy and rightful 
ſpectres, and writhe in the e and aa of 
a Rs bell. qo hotwigid: hoo anc 


"in Tun — We the brain - ſick A roN, miſ- 
took coneeit for reality, when he believed himſelſ, 
dy force of faith and ſupplication, to have opened 
fountains in the parohing deſert; to have nn . 
devils; endowed = with reaſon and diſcourſe; 
and inſtilled humanity and kindneſs into ſavage 
animals; to bave beleld the fouls of che Jul 
aſcending to heaven; and to have, himſelf, in 
trances, moved Aae _ AT ALE urge 
end. iN aaa, 
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with truth, when he perſuaded himſelf that he 
had been ſummoned and tranſported to the pre- 

ſence of the Almighty, where, on anſwering to the 
inquiry of Who he was?” that he was a Chriſ- 
tian, he was told “ there was no truth in him, for 
„ that he was a diſciple. not of Chriſt, but of 
“Cicero: and was therefore ſcourged by angels 


as a Ciceronian and a Heathen, till the firmament 
of Heaven rang with his outcries. In vain does 
the Saint ſorbid us to think this one of thoſe viſions 
which fo frequently impoſe on the too fervid ima- 


gination: the reaſoning mind cannot t but be con- 
ſeious * was win ene 


hn SIMILAR. illufion ws over the reaſon of 


HiLanrox, when he conceived himſelf viſited in 
his cell by naked beauties; and his purity aſſuiled 
by their wanton blandiſhments. Nor was he leſs 
deceived in thinking that the hunger of his devout 
abſtinences was tempted by the preſence of the 
moſt delicious viands; the abſtraction of his prayers 
interrupted or prevented by the conſtant howls of 


wolves, or barking of foxes; and bis attention to all 


his e exereiſes, 6 diſturbed eee of 
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had raiſed perſons from the grave, and impowered 

them to hold long diſcourſe with him; that only 
touching with his ſtaff a number of ſeulls, they had 
related to him the events in which the bodies they 
belonged: to had borne a part while living; that 
he had fought hand to hand with the Devil; that 
he had beheld fiends, who ſettled, like flies, about 
the eyes and mouth of a young anchoret, during 
his devotions, driven away with a flaming ſword 

by an attendant angel; that he ſaw a train of fire 
reach from Heaven to the lips of another pious 
recluſe, whenever engaged in his adorations either 
of prayer or ſong. Theſe, and various other re- 
| lations of the miracles of which this celebrated Saint 
Had been agent, or witneſs, muſt be regarded neither 
as actual facts, nor wilful forgeries, but as the 
. of an pr n diſordered. en 


1 To what; bake an in al the: r can we 
impute the aſſertions of the pious abbot, Sknaxus; 
who by abſtinence and vigils, by prayer and faith, 
had extinguiſhed within himſelf all carnal cupidity, 
“ even as it were à taper.” The Saint, however, 
was by no means ſatisfied with this mental purity; 
in his ambition for the palm of chaſtity, he deſired 
that the extirpation of the interior ſentiment ſhould 
be followed by equal reform in the exterior organs; 
and that he might be no longer ſubject to he 
e * aligns 
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as „ che peculiar province and faſtneſs of concupiſ- 
| cence.  SERANUS' thought, that what others had 
effected by material means and inſtruments 
might be accompliſhed more efficaciouſly and 
honourably by celeſtial interference, if the favour 
were duly merited by a purgation of the heart 

from every unclean affection. The miracle, he 
tells us, was granted to his faith and his purity : 
an angel deſcended, and with a pair of tongs 
cently, but completely, removed the cauſe of his 
. 


. i Akiv ad te were ſuppoſed to be fruits 
of the efficacy of faith and prayer; but, who can 
entertain an y doubt, that they were rather the for- 
geries of ambitious hypocriſy, or the chimerical 
2 ufionsof a Rn bmmin Fc 


Tus reſtleſs 10 aide laffitude . bo 
chat impatience of the tedious and lingering hours, 
under which every Hermit and Monk muſt have 

_ conſtantly ſmarted, is among the moſt dreadful | 

evils of a folitude inordinately auſtere. Ho 

ſlowly muſt the hours drag on with thoſe prevented 

from bodily labour by the violent and fierce op- 
preſſion of a burning heaven; whoſe maxims for- 
bade them every ordinary amuſement and paſtime; 

and conſtrained them to exerciſes of mind, im- 

| nen to be perfiſted-| in without exhauſting the 
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ipirits; overpowering their activity, and 4 impairing 


all ſoundneſs and vigour of intellect! A ſevere 
and accurate obſerver of the Egyptian monaſtics, 


Cassranvs, has deſcribed the joyleſs and melan- 
choly temper of their - ſouls with a firength of 


language and a fidelity of pencil truly dreadful : 


he at once ſuggeſts the means which may beſt 
ſerve them as ſafeguardsagainſt the peculiar horrors 
and crimes of their condition, and diſplays all the 
ſhame and miſery inevitably reſulting from it. 


H rejects ents the haraſſed and W fate of 


their mind as proceeding. from an univerſal 
* chagrin and impatient” loathing of exiſtence ; 
„ which betrayed itſelf in an eager paſſion for 
© continual change of place, in a hatred: of the 
cloiſter, a horror of the cell, and averſion from 


66 


3 


N 


the fraternity; by a reluctance to labour, yet 


* diſſatisſaction with, and inability of reſt; hy an 
cc anxious but inattentive and diſtracted wander- 


* ing about the place of their continued tho un- 


10  endeared ann Fo involuntary and continual 


* ———— khe applies in _ FR 


« kftleſs, Joyleſs, unendearing temper, and 


| 


lapguid, turbid, unquiet deportment.” - Such is 
a brief and faint tranſeript of the picture Caſſianus 
bas traced” at large of this monſtrous! ſtate of 


mind, 
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Tus . of ah foul. had 0 his earlieſt. 
pry been reſident in a eloiſter in Bethlehem; 
where by his own experience, he had learnt che 
emotions and ſufferings which infeſt the boſom, and 
ſeed upon the peace and happineſs of monaſtics. 
From thence, about the end of the fourth century, 
he removed to Egypt, and employed ſeven years 
in viſiting the various cells and convents in the 
mountains of Nj tria,' and the deſerts: of Thebuis. 
The diſguſt of exiſtence muſt have prevailed very 
generally among the Egyptian monks, ſince 
CassiAxus reckons it among the vices, which 
naturally . out of their condition, and admo- 
niſhes and warns them againſt its inyaſion, no leſs 
than mid: glavony, incontinence, pride, am- 
bition, envy and malice; the ſins which, notori- 
* „ moſt nn Oy " e 91 
Mayayonour Wn ma * | * were, in * Genz 
countrie „not unfre 2quently ſources: of the incli- 
nation 0-Soltude 3 which, in its turn, produced 
diſtempers. Numbers of monaſtics 
aneho ere eee o kindled 
and inflamed; that it was neceſſary to reſtore) them 
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to the commerce of mankind: and by employing 
chem in buſineſt, or exen pleaſure, to cool the | 
iat, * N | 
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ſteerront of their ſorghſh | braing/innd/ repreſs - their 
exalted fancies to the level of rational humanity. 
. | HrracL1DEs confeſſes, that the holy VaLexs was 
during a whole year, confined'-in” ehaits by his 

| brethren in faith and piety, who continually pro- 
ſtrated: themſelves before God to obtain his reſto- 
ration to his ſenſes. JexoOME; whoſe evidence on 
ſuch facts it is impoſſible to fuſpect, declares, 
that multitudes of the ſervants of Chriſt, by im- 
moderate faſting, obſtinate confinement to their 

cells, long ſtruggling with their natural diſlike of 
ſolitude, and continued ſtudy and meditation of 
gloomy doctrines and frightful images, were re- 
duced to a diſorder of ſoul, which required the 
conſultation of the maxims of Hippocrates, ruther 

than the precepts of the Goſpel. It appears in 
the writings of Gnxe or Naztanzen, that many 
monks within his ow dioceſe, releaſed themſelves 
from the inſupportable weight of a ſolitary life by 
the ſword; the rope, and even by voluntary famine. 
We read in the pious TiLLEMoNT, of the frequent 
ſuicides which ocourred during the early peri 
of monachiſm among its profeſſors, who deprived 

themſelves of life in order to eſcape temptations 
which they ſeared to obey, yet felt too ſeeble und 
irreſolute to reſiſt the ſam author alſo abounds 

with ſimilar inſtances of nuns, wüo, in every 

oloiſter, hung or drowned themſelves, overebme 
* 3 of . and the horror of 


509181 ps = deſpair. 
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deſpair. Y frequently. indeed, did hs extravas 
gant illuſions of the hermit, and the ſtubborn 
infatuation of the monk, conduct to fad inſanity, 
or furious phrenſy, that, at the cloſe of the ff 
century, an [hoſpital was erected in Jeruſalem, 
 folely for the reception of thoſe. unhappy victims 
of ſuperſtition, whaſe n had 8 them! in 
the Fave or abe aonvant. | 

Tun W erg that Solitude hep 5 
engendered, or nurtured and matured in deceaſed 
imaginations, 1 conception or enumeration. 
Many ſolitary bigots have believed themſelves en- 
dowed with the Spirit of the Deity, and tranſlated into 
the Divine Eflence, when they had by their abſurd 
and: unnatural practices. extinguiſhed their reaſon ; 
or as they termed. it, © had periſhed, by the force 
* of philoſophy. and the aid of Grace, to the ab- 
3 CLE * 0 of ſenſe· | 
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Tan ſubtle Wu cooking their fight and at- 
tention to ſome ſingle ſpot, on which they fixed 
them ſo im as to be undiſturbed by the 
 difracting fluRuation of the paſſions : by theſe | 

means collecting 8nd fixing the central energy of 
the ſoul. To throw off the empire of the ſenſes, i 
they renounced their advice and aſſiſtance; they = 
ate and drank indiffprently every kind of viand, 


en nauſeous or hurtful ; and practiſed them- 
a_— K 2 ſelves 
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elemency of the ſeaſons. | PxTHAGORAS had di- 
rected his diſciples to fit the ſoul for elevated 
contemplations by detaching it from all impedi- 


ments of weakneſs or groſſneſs, and habituating 


it to abſtract relations and intellectual objects. He 
recommended the purer parts of mathematics as 


the ladder, by which the mind was to exalt itſelf 


to the conſideration of the principle. of all truth: 
to that ſingle and perfect point every inveſtigation | 
was finally to conduct the intelligent faculty. To 
ſecond theſe noble efforts of the purer and more 


active elements of humanity, the ſoul was to di- 
veſt itſelf of the cumbrous body, to harden itſelf 


againſt the appeal of all appetites and deſires; 


and to die to every thing but philoſophy.” This 


ſeparation effected, the ſoul was gradually to re- 


aſcend to the L Divinity, its origin and ſountain; 
and by the joint virtues of Solitude, ſilence and 
mental adoration become re- united to the Divine 
Nature f m 1 eternal beati tude and eee 14. 
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en! the abſtraction of the ſoul from every 
ſenſual pleaſure and material object; the entire 
devotion of the mind to its duty by the ſubjection, 
and as it were extinction, of the body, were ac- 


counted by che Platoniſts of the ſecond eentury, the 


5 wh ba A and the conſummation of all wi 
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dom. 
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dom. The Chriſtian anchorets, their ſucceſſors and 
imitators in myſticiſm, rivalled and ſurpaſſed them 
in this divine; knowledge.  Macartvs of Alexan- 
ia, filled with heavenly aſpirations, reſolved, 
during ſiye entire days, to keep his contemplations 
immoveably fixed. upon the perfections of the 
Godhead: ſecuring himſelf, therefore, from the in- 
truſion of external objects, he thus encouraged 
himſelf to the completion of this pious purpoſe. 
Jake care, O, my Soul ! that thou doſt not 
« deſcend from the loftineſs of the celeſtial 
_ «world; there thou art in the preſence of angels 
„ and archangels, of cherubim and ſeraphim, of all 
60 heavenly dignities and powers, and even of thy 
« Creator and God: Diſdain then to precipitate 
„ thyſelf from theſe glorious and divine objects to 
* the ſordid and abject cares or deſires of earth ** 
For two days and nights MacAkips perſiſted = 
this elevation of ſoul; | much, ſays the legend, i 
to the exaſperation of the devil; who. racking his 
malicious invention to divert, or tear the holy 
man violently from his ſublime ſpeculations, at laſt 
accompliſhed bis infernal purpoſe; by perſuading 
the Saint, that he was gonyerted into a flame of 
fire, and Was kindling; and conſuming cyery. thing 
around him. This inſidious ſuggeſtion diſcom- 
Poſed his -reaſon and diſturbed his femper, and 
than dipped ** diyine contemplgtions. 
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Tux folitary devotees, both of the Chriſtian 
und Pagan ſyſtem, were perfectly agreed in tbe 
neceſſity of fixing the mortal fight, tenaciouſly on 
one immoveable point, as a means of diſengaging 
the foul from all earthly hindrance; © They 
aſſerted that, thus ſecured from the intruſion and 
incumbrance of the body, they beheld wondrous 

forms of ſupreme” 'perfeQtion and beauty; were 
aſſimulated to the Divinity, and e * 

9 5 of Tens 7 ay «eo wire 0 gps | 
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Tun myſties of Ix»0s CA generals the Deity 
| Mme, Achan, or the Immoveable and recom- 
mend the conſtant and profound contemplation of 
Space, the ancient forerunner” and parent of all 
things. Their brethren, the Flaguys, entertain 
the higheſt "eneration for” an order, ealled the 
| Muminated, ' or Incorporated 
hiſtory | of whoſe eeleftial Allens exhibits in full 
force the operation of an overheated imaginat 
or diſordered reaſon. Theſe pretenders to Ilumi- 
? nation are monks, who, having 3 * 
conqueſt of All carnal and worldly defires, 
to Places remote from the habitations of men, 
where Ye y Ke in” the” 5 5 of "the ſevereſt 
Mien" "s "i 
Songng' a inſelves" inte lt eg, : 
g Zing for hours upon a ſingle point, and finally, 
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ai all recolle&ion and ſenſation, | In this: 


divine enfranchiſement of ſoul, we are told, they 
behold the Univerſal Power under the ſymbol 
ol a moſt; white, pure; and inexpreſſibly glorious 
flame. Previous to this triumph ove r mortality, 
they are accuſtomed to take no n but of 
the ſnapleſt kind, and in the ſmalleſt poſſible 
quantity; aſter which, perſiſting in à ſtubborn 
ſilence, and gazing upwards with ſtrained eye- 
balls, till the oriſis of ecſtafy appears to approach, 
they then, gradually declining their ſight, direct 
it to the tip of the noſe; when the celeſtial 
light, the rew-ard of all their efforts, riſes to their 
ene e ann my * 
9 ; | 
Dax ee de eee bo 
the wants, infirmities and incumbrance of matter, 
by drugs of intoxicating quality; and the Egyptian 
their country, of which a ſmall portion diſorders 
their ſenſes and enables them ta fee whatever they 
will. An electuary brought from India is held in 
great yeneration among the Egyptian fanatics ; 
its operation, except in the ſudſlenneis and brevity 
of its effects, eloſely correſponds to that of religi- 
ous ſolitude. It firſt renders the patient cheertul, 
| then extravagantly gay afterwards furiouſly fantie, 


or gloomily deſpondent; wearineſs and drowfinets | 
ſucceed); and its influence; concluding with ſleep, 
89 INS... reſtores | 


of ſenſe and reaſon 
tions of the ſoul i in a ſtate of per 
which they repreſented as the higheſt ſr + 


of Japan aſpire to an abſtraction of thought on the 


indicate any movements of animation. This pro- 
ſoundneſs of oogitation is equally revered and cul- 
tivated by the prieſts of Auca, one of whom, Daz MA, 

cut away his eye-lids, ; believing tbem obſtacles to 


quiring the fame of tranſoendant ſanctity. 
chief temple of the Siamy/e capital, — 


and detachment from ſenſe, that ſerves as Cr 


3 ſelves in aſſuming and maintaining 4% holy-elope- 7 
ment from the vain and ſordid objects and concerns 
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reſtores to him the uſe of his mental and bon 
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neceſſary to urge the mind into the abſurdity and 


i OC 


rage of myſticiſm. > About the year of Chriſt, 304, 
appeared a religious ſect in China, denominating 
themſelves teachers of vacuity and non entity, who 


proſeſſed to reveal the art of obſtructing the action 8 
n, and ſuſpending all the _ 


moſt excellent condition of exiſtence.» The fanatics 


myſteries of the Godhead, wherein the organs ac- 
knowledge no impreſfions, nor the corporeal powers 
his ecſtatic. viſions; by this act of ebe AC- 


ſtatue of Auca, in a poſture of entranced me 


to his numerous votaries;. who'daily exerciſe them- 


el humanima 4his means, 8 they, aſſan - they 5 
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eſcape from the dark confinement of mortal groſſ- 
neſs and imperfection, and rejoin the Divine Nature, 
their e „ in ee 1 and fe- 
ph 9 | 


Tus ding of Chriſtian myſticiſm; mat: origin of 
every extravagance of their ſolitary ſuperſtition, 
will be found folely, (ſome miſapprehended paſ- 
ſages of the Goſpel excepted,) in the Alexandrine 
Platoniſm; a ſyſtem of philoſophical frenzy, by 
which its founder, Auxoxrus, gathered Chriſtians 
and Pagans into one fraternity of folly. The grand 


principle of theſe doctrines was, that every human 


ſoul was of divine origin; that its reaſon emanated 
from the Divinity; and therefore, by natural reflux, 

muſt tend to return to the illimitable ocean of 

intelligence, whence it was derived. The firſt 
adopters of this ſublime notion denied that the 
reaſon of man could be indebted for improvement 
to worldly experience, inquiries, or exerciſes; and 
accordingly neglected every opportunity of en- 
larging their knowledge, and diſdained any atten- 
tion to ſcience or obſervation. They ſought, on 
the contrary, to cultivate, fertiliſe, and embelliſh_ 
the mind, by Og filence, ſolitude, morti- 

fication of the 1 aſes;/ and renunciation of reaſon : 
theſe were the ad which they adopted to purge 
the inward light from the flames of error mat: 

clone of „ which _ from the ſoul 

"bas and 
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eccentric bigots, who: ſoon engrot 
a admiration by l themſelves upon lame 
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and motions commerce with a: depraved and bru- 


talized world, obſcured its purity, and impaired its 
luſtre, Their fayourite tenet was, that the Soul re- 
aſcends to,communion and participation with God, 


as ſoon as the mind has withdrawn itſelf from all 


earthly concerns, and completely repelled the in- 


truſions of ſenſible objects; it then exiſts in unut- 
terable joy, and is enabled to contemplate truth 


unveiled, and in the fulneſs of her charms and 
glory; while thoſe, who. continue to wear dle 
chains, of ſenſe, are cheated with a vain form of 


| pleaſure, and behold all the objects of human ſenſe 
er abu, diſguiſed illuve, and deformed, 


k 


Ae ane a crazy Ander built 


2 api this wild theology abſurdities ftill more lu- 
dicrous. He preached the excellence and per- 
fection of utter darkneſs of ſoul, and led a multi- 


tude of perſons into the deſetts, where by his 


bee wee reer deer | _ _ themſelves 


8 fas pag inanimate us they e were 
* to "_ nature of he Divine." 


q * 
8 
. ; , 9 , / 
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and aſſuming the character of living ſtatues; 


SIMON STYLITES; the inventor of this whimſical 


extravagance, roſe on his lofty ſtation to pre- emi- 


nent glory, and his imitators in Syria and Paleftine 
were: exceedingly numerous, This folly ſurvived 
in the Eaſt ſeyeral ages, and did not entirely periſh | 
till the middle of the twelſth century. In the 

ce was more limited in extent, and 


Weſt its practic 
was ſpeellily ſuppreſt; probably as much from the 


colder temperature of the clime as from the efforts 
of the biſhops. to diſeountenance it. They demo- 


liſhed a column near Triers, on which a monk of 
Lombardy, named VuIrILALe had about the 


year 591 planted himſelf; his pious exaltation, 


repteſt by chis diſcouragement, was neither re- 
Tenn een ar a by aber 


4. 35 6 81 ft 


"Pim ide e eee, of the; Welk 


Empire, after this fingle fally of borrowed extrava- 


gance had been checked, continued free from the 
invaſion of fanaticifin, till the Emperor Micaazs, 
in the ninth century, conceived; and executed the 
unfortunate reſolution of ſending to 1,gwns #he 
Good the pretended works of Droxrsius AnROA- 


GTA. Theſe, tranſlated by Jonx Scorus, the 
famous court philoſo 


len db woducer vavious ſects of recluſes, who, 
185 during 
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during: a Aucbefften of centuries; / boaſted of their 
complete — to _ ee on tee * 


n nn e SHOT. s 


Bos no FA dor Enthuſiaſts in our r quarter 500 che 
globe has exceeded the ex travagan t abſurdity of 
the Ompfalopſßchi ifts. iy Tt appears fil the hiſtory 
of the church during the fourteenth century, that 
the monks of mount Athos maintained that the 
H ight; which appeared at che b birth of their Saviour, 
was uncreated, and indeed God himſelf; and they 
pretended to have advanced ſo far in pious refine- 
ment and exaltation as to have this miraculous 
and divine light diſcloſed to them. GnkGORT of 
Palamas, their founder and chief, having aban- 
doned for the monaſtie life the court of Conſtan- 
2 tinople, 1 in which he had been educated, was finally 


anced” to the archbiſhoprick of Theſſulonica. 
"TR followers: were denominated Omphalopfych At, 
er ons hat dave damned mths in the > navel; ; be- 


— their wounes their fag dire& the 
whole energy of mn attention to the middle 
Loa nee 10 H 904 Wes 
1 297058 5 4 1581 ar 4.590 48 
ebzetet bee eſhment and medicine 
to many active and ardent minds, in periods when 
religion was uſurped bythe'darkneſs of poi 
or the perplexity of ſcholaſtic theology; when the 


Zahn heart 


4 
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hes of ſenſibility found nothing to. qualify its 
affections in the principles and rites of the church. 
In the fifteenth century, accordingly, many cha- 
racters of ſuperior merit attached themſelves to 
habits of abſtract reflection; the moſt remarkable 
of whom were JzRoME SAVONAROLA and ThoMAsS- 

a-Kemeis, Of all the books that have faſcinated 
the European world, none, perhaps, has ever been 
ſo univerſally read as the treatiſe of the latter On 
c the Imitation of the Redeemer.” In this famous 
work the world and God are always placed in oppo- 
ſition to each other, and the life of the Chriſtian 
is repreſented meritorious only as the commerce 
of his fellow- creatures is neglected and deſpiſed; 
their intereſts diſregarded; all conſolations, ſuc- 
cour and aid to them avoided or repelled. En- N 
8 lightened and liberal miniſters of the goſpel in 
ſucceeding periods have ſhewn that the practice 
of the founder of Chriſtianity was by no means 

ſuch as Keme1s has deſcribed and recommended 

to the imitation of his believers. In the work of 
this fanatic they have been unable to diſcover any 
traces of that humane activity, that diffuſive com- 
paſſion, that rational and moderate limitation of 
his ſyſtems to the powers of nature, which every 
where mark the liſe and doctrines of the mild and 
indulgent Ixsus. They found, in ſhort, this admi- 
rable piece to be the maſter-piece of myſticiſm, ſo 


remote from all rational piety, that, inſtead of 
Ailoi, Hwy 
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feeling their knowledge of Chriſtianity and vene- 

ration of its great author improved and enlightened 

by an attentive ſtudy of it, they quitted the peruſal, 
_ perplexed with uncertaintyand blinded with doubts, 


reſpecting that Chriſtianity which in itſelf is ſo 
_ wn for its IS 1 wglicity. 


dec 


* 
. e FR little true Wee with uch * 
ſerable miſconceptions of religion and philoſophy, 
it was natural that the zealots, ſeparated from the 
reſtraints and corrections impoſed by a rational 
commerce with Society, ſhould ruſhinto the wildeſt 
errors and moſt frantie deluſions. From their 
beloved Solitude, that fertile ſource of human 
extravagance, flowed, perhaps, all that is moſt 
groteſque or frightſul in myſticiſm; whatever 
ſinks the ſoul in the deapeſt abyſs of abſurdity, or 
mounts it to the moſt giddy and perilous elevation. 
They pretended to attain a ſupernatural degree of 
intemal light, harmony, and enjoyment; to feel 
extraordinary emotions; to acquire new ſenſes; to 
undergo transformations of being; to riſe to en- 
dowments that tranſoend buman imagination. 
Such is the boaſt of JA cos Bm“lvd, the poet, 
philoſopher” and ſhoemaker of Gorlita, and his 
crazy diſciples, who, deſtitute of all manly ſenſe, 
arrogate the glory of divine wiſdom; and triumph 
over the fooliſhneſs of che inſormed part of man- 
kind 3 * whom the ene their maſter, leſs 
we 
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2 than nonſenſical are ben deſpiſed r 
. 


4 


fe * andind; been and aſſerted | in the 
Grub Muſeum © that. Ds. Bron of Mancheſter 
„ had in the laſt years of his life acquired the 
German language ſolely to acquaint himſelf 
*-with Jacob Beœhmen in the original, and had 
* exclaimed. after the peruſal of his admired ſage, 
_ © city; and ſee all the philoſophy of the world 
_ ©. vaniſh before a page of thy works |'—Nzwrox, 
c. we are told by this critic, was a diligent reader 
«of Jacob Beehmen, and had learnt from him the 
ls of attraction and the principles of planetary 
* motion. He informs us alſo that in the year 
« 1781, the fourth volume of an Engliſh tranſlation 
of Bœhmen had appeared under the title of the 
7 . of We en the German * 

Tun writer of this Muſcum, ag eam 
informed us what reception the works of the Ger- 
man Sage tound among the Engliſh. It was faid 
by that informed | ane reflecting people, that, 
L * none hut the brain- fick ſhould read JAcon 
6“ BaanMen, | as 1 only would diſcover every 
e ſpecies of truth er which, in fact, con- 

> bi altivation — ads 8 
ſtudied 
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ſtudied Jacob's chymico-metaphyſico-myſtical pro- 
blems, with all the attention due to Euclid him- 
ſelf, 'they had gained only the mortification of 
finding. that they had been conſuming their time 
and efforts in rending their brains with ſome 
crude and yulgar: prejudices; which, if ſimply 
expreſt, would have as little perplexed, as enriched; 
the apprehenſion of a child. Bœt MEN, makes 
an unnatural application of chymical terms and 
phraſes to ſubjects of ; metaphyſics and theology; 
and thickens the obſcurity this produces by ming- 
ling with them the language of alchymy and the 
cabala. He collects the follies of falſe erudition, 
the viſions of aſtrology, and the fables of Roſy- 
crucianiſm, into a focus of myſtical nonſenſe: 
thus compoſing a ludicrous jumble of abſurdity 
from the conjuncti ih all theſe nnen 
forms of Lite 2.455 Beck id o 
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GR 1 cannot fa to eſtabliſh a a con- 
viction that what are termed the exalted tran- 
auillity of ſilence and inactivity; the divine union 
with the Deity; and the myſterious imitation of 
the Saviour; are only illuſions of imagination, led 
aſtray by the ſeductions of Solitude, eee 
as ib as heated en the: fumes of Enthufiaſm. 
ee 1s. Kill gore cnphlifc' of bob in- 
: fanny in the minds of women than in thoſe f 
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men; ſince the imaginations of the latter are in 
general leſs. governed by an irritable ſenſibility, 
and more reſtrained by ſtability, of judgment. 
Wbat is phantaſy-in man mounts in the other ſex 
into phrenſy ; what is zeal in the one, flies in the 
other into paſſion and madneſs. PLaTo, indeed, ac- 
counts women the nurſes of all fanatical myſteries; 
the ſymptoms of which muſt be ſtudied among 
its female votaries, by all who would learn to what 
excefles it may be impelled, in the ſtillneſs and 
abſtraction of Solitude; and the additional violence 
it derives from the open and ſecret movements of 
ſenſuality; as the natural antidote to which it 
has been so vehemently recommended by its ad- 
voce, 5435 068 | 


Tn favourite fanaticiſm of women, that which 
has been dignified with the terms of a ſublime 
paſſion ſor piety, an ardent and refined love of 
Heaven, has in moſt, if not in all caſes, been 
kindled by the fury of earthly appetite ; and hence 
the fire of impure imagery, with which delirious 
nuns have deſiled the altars of religion, and diſ- 
graced the loſtieſt en of the ſoul. The 
mingling with the ſacred name of that Being, Who 


is to be ſerved with os and zeal, ſuch 


: ſenſations as produced the tranſports of the holy 
Carnakixx, ad the ſainted fervour of ARMELLE, 


moſt, Ln us to pronounce them lunatics and 
J. - blaſphemers. 
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vlaſpbemers, | But for this ſenſual origin of ber 
_ enthuſiaſm, AnEL LA would not have declared 
the heavenly object of her aſpirations had ſo 
kindled her ſoul with the fervour of his love, that 
within and without ſhe was all fire and flame. Her 
_ pious biographer, a. French Urſuline, fays, after 
der own words; © that the arrow of her beloved 
4 had pierced her heart; therefore fhe ſighed, 
tc and languiſhed, and panted after him day and 
night. Her foul had mounted fo beyond hu- 
© man defire, and human imagination, that ſhe 
* would have been deemed inſane by everyworldly 
„ and profane obſerver, who had witneſſed the 
e pious wildneſs of her tranſports; and beheld her 
„c when ſhe could not hold to her embrace the 
divine lover, by whom her heart was wounded 
# and inflamed, ruſhing from room to room, eager 
«to overtake and detain him. Frequently ſhe | 
* called on him wich all her might, and her paſ- 
C fjon burſt forth: in words and actions, which, to 
e the apprehenſion of the profane world, exceeded 
* the limits of reaſon: but they did not exceed 
« the bounds of her love. Sometimes the claſped 
and preſſed to her heart, every fubſtance that 
offered itfelf to her ſond reſtarches; pillars, 
4 balluſters, and other inſenſible objects, as if ſhe 
e ſought to incorporate them wich her very foul, 
* exclaiming, Do you not contain my beloved ? 
Wn "ONT 1 me n if you contain him!“ 
5 1 5 6 She 


vP 


r 
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te She would ruſh into the fields en che eager 
wings of her fervent aſpirations, demanding from 
i© nen, und cattle,” and trees, the only one àſter 


„ whom ber heart longed and languiſhed; 80 
full was The of paſſion, ſo devoured with enger 


* wiſhes for the poſſeſſion of her beloved, that ſhe 


„ would have thrown herſelf with joy into the 


cc depths of the ocean, nay would have ſhot ſwifter 


than à falling Nay itito the abyſs of hell itfelf; 
«and brayed' all its tortures and horrors with 
« ecſtaſy,” to have inhaled with all her ſenſes the 
* raviſhing Wald- by whom thou n 
| 16 BRE Po ene 


Bor für | the ſecret + ange- of f whſuatity, J if E 
Cambray, and ANGELINA of Poligny, would not 


have pietured the object of their celeſtial love as 


poſſeffed of thoſe enchanting attfibutes, immortal 


youth, and tranſeendant beauty; not Would MA- 


11A Saxony have aſſerted, that the idol of her 
divide Uefires had rendered himſelf ſerffible to her; 
had Kiſſed het wich lips of love, and whiſpeted if 


thrilling aecents, “ Oh my beloved, lay me 5 
thy Heart, 4 receive all the fiults of 1 0 e 


*  derneſs! 


ende this eue iMigatibh; N41 of 


the Intunasiom Wold not have exclattned, ic Oh 
* 1 Aivitie Ivey! y Aon! is united to tine, and 


„eri. 291 | 8 L 2 | I mingle | 
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'« mingle my ardours with the fires of thy en- 


ce piring, revive to new ſenſes of exiſtence. Oh! 


had not continued, all her ſenſes ſuſpended, in 
trances of inſenſibility, till the holy preſence of 
her heavenly lover ſhed itſelf through her whole 


ſhe would not have exclaimed, with convulſive 
throbs and heavings, Love Love! Love! Ah! 


0 Aa SIMILAR 1 of enluel incl 
N images the ſleeping and w: waking. 
1 of the wk CATHARINE ef Siena, and iwiintel ber 


ec kindled heart. I languiſh, I expire, and ex- 


% my beloved will conſume me in his celeſtial 
« careſſes! He is as a deyouring and diſſolving 
«fire of ecſtaſy ;- he is as a precious ointment, 
« and I periſh in the ſweetneſs of his embrace! 


Hap not ſimilar emotions accompanied her re- 
ligious aſpirations, Mary MAeDALEN of Pazzis 


frame, and quickened her to animation. She 
would not have leaped from her couch, ſeized her 
companion's hands in wild tumults of agitation, 
and cried, in a voice ſmothered with emotion, 
Come, Siſter; come, fly with me in purſuit of 
* my lover! Aid me with the melody of thy 
cc lips to allure Pim to me !” Surely without 
ſenſations, which we uſually conſider as impure, 


* no more love | its penetrating Oe: conſume 
« me 2a 


$.. 


n ation, filled with 


Telco 2 fy luxurious 
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luxurious fancy with ſuch unchaſte thoughts as 


could finally be contented only by a myſtie mar- 


riage with her divine lover. To what other cauſe 
can we impute all that Italian fervour, that almoſt: 
Otaheitean wantonneſs of imagery, which enlivens 


and profanes the devotion of the myſtic nuns? 


What other interpretation can we aſſign to their 
kicentious ravings, of agitations, defires, languiſh- 


ings, raptures; and all the Bacchie rout of wild 


nen that fill the train * corporeal 8 


Adi of the eee adds, with 3 


8 but intelligible reſerve, that there are certain 
noxious exhalations of impurity and unrighteouſ—- 
neſcs, proceeding from the corruption of our vitiated 


nature, which but too frequently inſinuate them- 


them, as more dangerous than the Devil himſelf 


to the Oe and m ile fouls, UH. 


Ir is not difficult 1 to e e this i, ** 
it is impoſſible not to applaud it. Such ſubtle 
_ confuſion of celeſtial and earthly paſſion, muſt 

have entangled every young and ſuſceptible fe- 
male, whoſe warmth of conſtitution, perhaps re- 


ſtrained from commerce with an earthly lover, 


ought an indemnity in an amour with Heaven. 


Lan 


1 7 | „ | Love 


ſelves into the imagination of the pious nun, and 
taint her devout defires with the foulness of earthly 
appetite; and ſhe cautions her godly fiſters againſt 
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Love y @ tquivacal and variable a thing; en one 
ſicle it is fo allied to all the faireſt and nobleſt 
affoctions of the ſoul, while on the other, it com- 
municates with the baſeſt appetites and neceſſities 
of the body; ſo ſtrongly does it affect, and is it 
affected, by the ſtate of the nerves, and the tem- 
perature of the blood, that a ſimple and uninſormed 
girl cannot be expected to ſeparate her foclings 
fbr a ſpiritual object from all emotions of earthly 
origin. : / or is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe; that, en 
all the force and fury of paſſion are let looſe after 
an unknown and abſtract being, the imagination 
ſhauld not inveſt him in the forms and qualities 
_ moſt familiar and dear to it; and, feeding the 
dpprehenfion with worldly images, fill the heart 
with worldly ſentiments and withes. . Theſe muſt 
produce correſpondent emotions on the: human 
frame; and then the ſaintly love of the myſtic nun 
becomes only the yoluptuous dream of a wanton. 
The once favourite indulgencies and ancient grati- 
fications of ether appatltes, infeſted; the fancy; and 
adulterated the piety of others of theſe devout 
valuptuaries : and Sr. GEnTnUnR of Sarœmy ex- 
eluimed with an appetence perhaps more equivocal, 
but not leſs amarous, 55 Qh;! hay above all delight, 
4 to he ſeaſtod with the conſects oſ Gon's grace 
and be ſo ropleniſhed with the rich pations of 
22 that, the foul ere b df 
. 118-ebd tentmem. =P! a6 al yviiggrbat is ad gc 
(Ok. . 8 2 5 
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- Anette Nicnoas, the grand luminary- of 


French fanitity, vas a peaſant by birth, and, as we 


are given to underſtand by her nadmirer and hiſ- 
e the Uttuline fiſter, from whom all my 


| knowledge of her is derived, till exalted to the 
calendar ; of -Baints, never figured in à higher 


ſphere than thatnof a ſcullion. This pious ſiſter 


n eee ate avquey; 3 by the 
| having. 3 through the key ele or ane 


Fitchen- door, to pry into the private occupations 


of ArMELLE, beheld her engaged in the humble 
office of ſpitting a capon. But ſurely never was a 
capon prepared for the table in a manner ſo illuſ: 


trious! Anais; with the inſtrument and ſub- 
ject of her functions in her hand, was raiſed ſeveral 


feet above the floor, and ſuſpended in a Divine 
glory, while ber face. ſhone ſo tranſcendantly 
bright with ihe reflection of celeſtial love, that (as 
we are told by the oredulous hiſtorian) the afto- 


niſhed and raviſhed boy; enambured of the beauty 
md ſplendour of religion, renounced the pomps 


and-vanitics of the world and entered into a mo- 
; minen. f 1111 11 10 4 <q 148 


LOW Dette nl 2114 AA. 


5 en -was | formed: gal PREY 
ſocial ſcene was the Kitchen, and there her cHiet | 


communion was with its furniture, When a child, 
24 | | 14 | | ſhe 
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the derived an ineffable delight from reciting an 
Ave or Paternofter ; and while occupied in tending 
the flocks, her original employment, ' ſhe would 
amuſe herſelf the whale day in telling her roſary. 
In this paſtoral ſtate of ſimplicity and ignorance, 
| the made great advances in holy love; ſor, ſays 
her Urſuline biographer, 5 when firſt introduced 
* to the fight of a crucifix, her heavenly deſires 
« poured forth with fervent abundance:. ſhe cagerly 
& kiſſed, embraced, and careſt the image, while 
* fireams of f tenderneſs _ Gram her. _ 


1 hath may appear 1 no „ leſs Ange 8 
religious, than ridiculous to the reflective reader, 

is, that ARMELLE NicaoLas, the flower arid gem 
of French ſanctity, had impulſes neither faint nor 
tranſient, of the brutal and ſinful luſts of the fleſh: 
her pious hiſtographer relates that the heart of 
ARMELLE was once, during two entire years, 
abſolutely void of the love af God; and that while 

this interregnum of ſacred affection continued, 
ſhe burnt with ſo. ſinful and helliſn a fire; her 
imagination vas filled with ſuch lewd and horrid 
fancies ; and her heart the prey of ſuch luſtful and 
vile deſires; that ArMeLLE, ; the faireſt and moſt | 
glorious of Saints, ſunk beneath the e vl 
Le and deer pee fingers. „ arg t lebt 
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Ir is to be lamented, perhaps, that ſenſual and 
ſpiritual love have a common origin, and maintain 
a ready communication through many kindred 
qualities: it is not ftrange, therefore, that the 
tranfition ſhould be frequent from carnal love to 
| heavenly, and from divine to human. Perhaps 
there never was a ſuſceptible, ardent, and enthu- 
_ flaſtie nun, whoſe defires aſpired to a celeſtial 
| ſpouſe, who could conſtantly ſuſtain them from 
dropping to reſt on ſome earthly bridegroom. It 
appears indeed impoſſible, that with inflamed paſ- 
ſions and imaginations inceſſantly ſtrained in aflo- 
ciating ſenſible and enticing forms with abſtract 
and ſpiritual affections, nature, cuſtom, and reaſon, 
ſhould not have prevailed over myſtical extra- | 
 yagance : that by this means, emotions, which 
when addreſſed to a Superior Power, were inde- 
corous, profane, and impious, ſhould at laſt recur | 
to man, whom alone they could benefit, and 6 
whom * were ori nally inſpired, | 


ia e may by urged 3 the folies 
and vices which too abundantly flow from the 
abuſes of myſticiſm and Solitude, the former muſt 

be allowed in certain caſes to poſſeſs an aſpect of 
beauty and grandeur; its illuſions, embelliſhed | 
and vivified by the rich and glowing eloquence 


and bngly een of the gentle and ſeductive 
| ; FENELON, | 
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Feneron, * muſt faſcinate every one whoſe heart is 
imbued with a taſte, and animated with a paſſion, 
Church, we find the moſt unequivocal: inftances 
of magnanimous ſelf-denial'; of indefatigable pa- 
tience and mild humility ; nay, even of active and 
Heroic benevolence : but though it has ſometimes 
borne theſe happy fruits; though it has occa. 
ſionally, in ſpirits of extraordinary temper, been 
made productive of the higheſt virtues, and proved 
the ſureſt antidote to the vices which moſt eafily 
inſect, and moſt pertinaciouſſy adhere to human 
 frailty, we muſt ſtill regard it in its general ope- 
ration, as a copious ſouroe of error, extravagance; 
and phtenſy; as diverting the mind from the 
knowledge of the true nature and proper ſcene of 
its duties; and deluding it, by an unnatural mix- 
ture of miſguided voluptuouſneſs, ſallacious phi» 
loſophy, and viſionary piety, to diſobey the leſſons 
of reaſon, and deſert the ſervices of humanity, ſor 
ſhadows of unſubſtantial armed and nominal 
_ virtues, as unacceptable to the ! W gas 1 
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nation, as they were generally the cauſes which 


forced the Egyptian devotees into the  borrors of 
religious Solitude, were confirmed and inereaſed 
by that auſtere ſecluſion from the joys aud recre- 


ations of Society: yet ſome of its advocates have 


confidently affirmed that the celebrated Antony, | 


and all the other owls of ſuperſtition, who filled 
the deſerts of 'Zhebats and Nitria, were lively com- 


panions, joyous ſpirits, and in a word, of a gaiety 
and cheerfulneſs unalterable. There might be 


ſome few: anchorets indeed, who, like the younger 


MacaRtvs, maintained an amenity of deportment; 


and by the charms of their ſerene and eaſy temper, 


threw a light over the general gloom of the mo- 5 
naſtic condition; and by this means tempted ſome 


youthful enthuſiaſts to partake of its ſolemnity, 


whom otherwiſe its ſadneſs and ſeverity would have 


_ appalled. Neither can it be denied that when the 


fancy is wholly poſſeſſed with any favourite idol of 


its enthufiaſm, and the paſſions are thereby ſuffi · 
ciently awakened, amuſed; and kept in employ+ 


ment, Solitude is a powerful preſervative again 
dliſoontent, vexation, and chagrin. Years fail by 
d, while the mind, occupied with ideas 


 unpergeive 
and objects, to which its love and admiration are 


fondly attached, is not, in the dedication of all its 
energies to their ſervice and enjoyment, diſturbed 
by the importunity of company, the — of 
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A Movers inſtance ſhall be quoted to ſhew 


how powerfully fanaticifm acts to the expulſion of 


the ſorrows it generates, The famous WurrteizLD, 
after having long ſuffered under the heavy op- 


preſſion of religious melancholy, ſolicited the more. 
celebrated WzsLEr, the founder of Methodiſm, 
to receive him into the number of his diſciples. 
The remedy ſucceeded to admiration: WHITFIELD 
was reſtored to eaſe and cheerfulneſs, and ſhone 


happy and exulting, the rival of the religious lu- 


minary, at whoſe brighter lamp he had rekindled 
the re d of his TP faith. 


* 5 0 


Bor chu many more PE ſhould be 


W of the happy effects of fanatical zeal in diſ- 


ſipating the aguiſh clouds of ſuperſtitious languor, 


there would ſtill remain a hoſt of examples and 
facts, flagrant and palpable to the reaſon of all, to 
prove the fallacy of any ſuppoſition, that the en- 


thuſiaſts of the Egyptian deſerts were miracles of 


tranquillity, cheerfulneſs, and content; and to 


convince the pious obſtinacy of the moſt con- 
firmed adorers of ſolitary ſanctity, that the ten- 


dency to ſecluſion is generally the offspring of a 


melancholy temper of ſoul, which in its turn is for 


the moſt part foſtered and Ow alive n the unſo- 
on W it nenne 
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As unſeſorable and. un bose propeny | 
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to Solitude is one of the moſt general and un- 


# equivocal ſymptoms of melancholy: all thoſe whoſe 


feelings are a prey to images of chagrin, regret, 
and diſappointment, ſhun the light of heaven, and 
the aſpect of man; incapable of attaching them- 
ſelyes to any ideas but thoſe which torment and 
deſtroy them, they fly the neceſſity of efforts at 
once painful and ineffectual. Yet thus giving 
themſelves up to retirement, they are abandoned, 
in a manner ſtill more helpleſs and unguarded, to 
the conſumer of their happineſs and peace, unleſs 
the imagination is impreſſed with ſome new and 
powerful bias. Much indeed is effected, when 
the gloomy mind can be induced to ſhift the ob- 
jects of its reflections, and give welcome and 
entertainment to a new ſpecies of expectation and 
deſire. To this end, perſons of 2 melancholy 
habit ſhould be frequently taught to regard life as 
various in its enjoyments ; and being weaned from 
the belief, that any ſingle pleaſure is indiſpenſable _ 
to content and happineſs, they ſhould be animated 
to riſe from one diſappointment to the purſuit of 
other hopes, more eaſily attainable. If the ſufferer 
can by ſuch means be withdrawn from the ſpot in 
which his ſadneſs originates, and attached to other 
ſcenes, his gloomy cuſt of thought will probably 
yield to ſerenity and cheerſulneſs; though a diſ- 
poſition to relapſe. i into dejection will perhaps always 
— . ae a implanted in the 
4 vay 
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very ſtamina of thoſe minds, in which eireum: 
. ſtances, moral or phyſical, permanent or incidental; 
provoke. it to diſcloſe itſelf. If a contrary regimen 
be purſued, and the diſpirited heart be encouraged 
to decline all exerciſes, occupations, and pleaſures, 
to fix its faculties upon the mournful fear or bitter 
diſappointment, which corrodes its peace, and 
preys upon the vitals of its happineſs; it will ſink 
deeper and deeper in deſpondency and deſpair, till 
the ſtrength of nature is exhauſted and broken, 
and the ae of d wank terminates in a 
Ax ein ew otter toons: en 
ſelf; a melancholy Frenchman uſed to turn Car- 
thuſſan: the cauſes in both were the same: the 
effects did not greatly differ; and perhaps the 
Engliſh hypochendriaſts would not deſtroy them - 
felves, if there were any monaſtic inſtitutions 
among them WOES pearl 
rows,” een F ene th Bus 109m 
Würn line 55 nity 10 Aare a 
the elaſticity of the ſoul; and corroded and broken 
the ſprings of its activity and vigour, it loſes all 
love of Society, and ſhrinks into the deep and 
ken void of Solitude. In all the various ſpdole 
ly eee e Warren and 
VVV __ - man} 
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men; of renouncing all relations and all duties 
regarding them; and of forbearing to ſee, con- 
verſe, or in any manner communicate with them. 
The knot, that faſtens all the ſnares of Secluſion, 


is its tendency to faſcinate the ſuffering mind, and 
to raiſe an averſion againſt all the interruptions 

which might aſſiſt in detaching it from the emo- 
tions by which it is tortured and conſumed, From 
a knowledge of this effect, we may ſuppoſe it is, 
that the tribe of voluntary adviſers and directors 


of conſciences and conducts are, with miſplaced 


officiouſneſs, always reiterating in the ear of the 
victim of melancholy, that he ſhould frequent 


| theatres and imaſquerades ; viſit clubs and aſſem- 
blies; amuſe himſelf with cards and dice; or en- 


; Pau and * his e 


e is 4 | habit i in the ale &« beg 
Fs the unfavourable fide of every alternative, and 


preſaging the unhappy termination of every occur. 
rence : : the operation of this habit, aggravated by 


an irritable and mordid tate of feclng, fills the 
ſoul with conftant uneaſineſs and chagrin, and 


renders the lighteſt effort, the ſmalleſt- diſappoint- 
ment, or moſt trivial injury, inſupportable. The 


dejected man avoids. all company which does not 


leave him wholly at liberty ; whieh reſtricts the 


| ew Ee * is 0 Poſſeſſed of, or impoſes 


* 


deavour in the charms of a miſtreſs to rekindle his | 
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upon him exertions in the leaſt degree fatiguing, 
Rather than face the falutary but harſh repellents 


of his diſeaſe, -he withdraws to the ſolitude which 
foments and enrages it; inſtead of enlightening 


the gloom of his deſpondency, by regarding with 
a favourable eye all that gives life a value with 
men of happier diſpoſition, he labours only to 
encreaſe the gloom that incloſes him ; he accu - 


mulates new funds of melancholy, by analyſing the 


enjoyments of the cheerful and contented, only to 


depreciate and pervert, them into ende and 


Lorments to himſelf. 


oft is a 3 nds | 5 ries moſt effectual 


0 to melancholy is to be found in lieentious 
and continual diſſipation : on the contraty, many 


fink into dejection and ſadneſs, only becauſe: they 


cannot obtain the freedom and quiet they inceſ- 
ſantly *lariguiſh to enjoy. How often does the 
man of placid and penſive diſpoſition loſe all reliſh 
of the world, and conceive, perhaps, an utter diſ- 
taſte for its pleaſures, for no other reaſon than that, 


engroſſed by its buſineſs and entertainment, he 


has no leiſure to collect his thoughts, or ſettle his 


reflections Others, whoſe characters are marked 


by gloom and inquietude, cannot endure the in- 
tercourſe of thoſe whoſe frigid, unſeeling hearts, 
underſtand not their unobtruſiye grief. How few | 
are derte whoſe lively bd yapathy leads them to 


diſcover | 


Se 
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ben ben a fellbw - ereature ſuffers; and points 


out to their compaſſion the thorn which pierces 
the hkart of their brother! As thoſe rigid beings 


whom à fortunate concurrence of circumftances 


| has armed with a conſtant, and, as it were, invul- 
nerable health, know not how: to compaſſionate 
the ſubtle, but keen agonies, which ſhake the 


nerves of the valetudinarlan, till Nature, with 
convulſive movements, proclaims the pangs that 


prey upon and deſtroy him; fo thoſe whom unva- 
ried. proſperity, or a naturally hardened heart, bas 
ſecured from the ſharp wounds of affliction, or the 
ſecret canker of chagrin, never diſcern the advances 
of Melancholy till her miſerable victim has been 


goaded into the arms of Snicide. How often does 


it happen, that the unfortunate wreteh who is 
delivered to this moſt terrible of nature's calami- 
ties, while his daily affociates and friends, (as the 
courteſy oſ the world terms them,) never ſafpe& 
his miſety, is hourly racked whh more than the 


torments of the damned; which he finally braves 
to releaſe hinaſelf fem dhe imteletadle burchen en 


aan ee 


II is indeed -ofible + tia] to as indieferens 


and inuttentive crond; an afpe& of compoſure, and 
even gaiety, at the inſtant the heart iv.6verwhelmed | 


with w de, and cruſhed under the load of exiftones/ 


An hanleguin fo full of whim, frelic; and tivastey, 
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as the famous CaRLIxt, never ſfiook with laughter 
the Pariſian theatres: he almoſt killed his ſpecta- 
tors with merriment. A-French phyſician, being 
conſulted by a perſon who deſcribed himſelf ſub- 
ject to attacks of melancholy the moſt gloomy and 
eruel, adviſed him to indulge himſelf in innocent 


pleaſures, and amuſe his reflections by ſcenes of 


diverſion and gatety. « Frequent the Italian co- 


“ medy, faid he; your diſtemper muſt be rooted 


“indeed, if the lively CARLIxI does not expel it.” 
Alas l' exclaimed the patient, © I am CaRLIVI 
„ himſelf; and, while I fill Paris with mirth and 
"Ki chotrfiulncls n of enen and pd 


Ves Diener anhappy the vieim of deze cen may 


ind himſelf in company with thoſe who neither 


{ſympathiſe with, nor underſtand his ſufferings, yet 
they. cannot but be aggravated and augmented 
in ſolitude. An immoderate attachment to any 


3 ſubject that depreſſes the ſpirits, and darkens the 


imagination, renders retirement the mortal ſoe of 
the repoſe and peace, of which it is courted as the 
protector; it thus covers the ſiege with which 


melancholy and deſpair undermine our fortitude 
and happineſs. That ſelf-converſe, to which the 


mind is, ſo prone at ſuch times to ſurrender itſelf, 


is under theſe cireumſtances ever the worſt and 


moſt dangerous of reſources; it diſappoints our 


. our * inſtead of 


ſereening 
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ſcreening us from the thoughts which war againſt 
our quiet and content, delivers us unarmed and 
aa to * a 8 


Wo. Pal LY otherwiſe bold and N 
by conſtitution and habit, grows timid and re- 
ceding; in proportion to the inroads of melancholy, 
which make him ſhrink from the competition and 
even the preſence. of his fellows. It offends him 
that the ſun is gay and glorious in the heavens ; 
he hails the gloom of twilight as a congenial re- 
treut; and is never ſo calm as when the hours are 
deformed with rain and tempeſt. He dreads going 
abroad like death; if he quits his home, he wiſhes 

neither to ſee nor be ſeen by a human creature; 
and when he is forced to enter the haunts of men, 
he ſeeks to cover himſelf under the cloak of dark- 
neſs. His abode is kept in a perpetual gloom; 
he is never tranquil but when ſhut up from the 
fight and converſe of mankind: and the annun- 
ciation of a viſit founds to him like a ſentence to 
the ſtake. A ſummons to a ſocial entertainment 
wounds him to the very ſoul, and his heart grows 
fick within him when the officious kindneſs of his 
friends; to divert his ſadneſs, tears him for a few 
moments from that retirement which he perſiſts i in 
cheriſhing and careſſing; while its corrolive tooth 
is e its way: to his heart. 
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- Rovssxav, in the latter part of his life, fled the 
intercourſe of ſociety, in the perſuaſion that all 
orders and claſſes of men had conſpired his ruin; 
: and that the whole of Europe was in arms to 
deeſtroy him. | Yet purſued by oppoſition wherever 
he went; chaſed from France, which he had diſ- 
tinguiſhed- by his writings ; from Geneva, his 
birth- place, and the object of his love; exiled from 
Berne with indignity; expelled, not without ſome 
injuſtice, from Neufchatel; and haſtily baniſhed 
from his peaceful retreat in the Lake of Bienne; 
it cannot be ſaid that his fears were altogether 
groundleſs, or the mere forgeries of his melancholy 
fancy: nor is it therefore juſt to conſider him as a 
moroſe or inſane miſanthrope. Every phyſician, 
however, who ſtudies the hiſtory of Rouſſeau, will 
plainly perceive that the ſeeds of dejection, ſadneſs, 
and hypochondriaciſm, were ſown in his frame of 
mind and temper; and that the fibres of melan- 
_ eholy were intermixed with the moſt tender and 
| ſenſitive of bis nerves. He had ſuffered the 
| keeneſt agonies of the moſt excruciating diſarders 
to which the human frame is incident; he had 
endured all the ſtings: and: ſtabs of envy; and 
| malice, which exulted in his poverty, his ſickneſs, 
and miſery. It has been ſaid that he was per- 
ſecuted not ſo much for the novelty or improprietꝝ 
of his ſentiments, as for the unrivalled power and 
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gude of his eloquence, * of his talents, and fame, 
did not ſeruple to aſſume the diſguiſe of bigotry 
and intolerance; and with a ſtrange inconſiſtency, 

which might well be thought to mark the real 


cauſe of their oppoſition, they raiſed . outcries | 
againſt the freedom of his religious opinions, in 
places where Vor raing was an object of admi- 
ration, and where 'atheifm might be called the 


creed of the learned and the powerful. Haraſſed 


by the auſterity of fortune and the invidious enmity 


of men, whoſe ſympathy, kindneſs, gratitude, and 
veneration, he had hoped for, are we to wonder 


hat the cheerfulneſs of his diſpoſition, and the 
kindneſs of his heart, yielded at length to a ſickly 


irritability and ſaturnine moroſeneſs of ſentiment ; 
which deformed in his fight all the actions even of 


his friends, and vitiated his temper while it cor- 


roded his happineſs? Every one is eager to exclaim 
Rovsszav was a miſanthrope, a madman $ but few 
are charitable enough to recollect that he was a 
_ valetudimarian in health, and a bypochondriac by 
conſtitution. Allowing nothing for the attack of 
human in juſtice and eruelty; nothing for the tor- 
ments of penury; nc hing for the ravages of ſick- 
_ the er phos Tow 6-14, > apt 
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* . propeer lags eee nec. propter haceſim, 
ut nune adverſus eum fimulant ; fed quia gloriam eloquentiz ejus 


. « Klauke Ke non e! et ino docente « omnes nuti ra- 
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gotten: he is by many Judged only froin the work 
diRated by his fears, diſtreſſes, and ſufferings; 
when the infirmities of age had conſpired with! the 

acuteſt bodily pains, and the exceſs of mental 
anguiſh, to oyerpower his reaſon, pervert his ſen- 
fibility; and transform him almoſt utterly from his 
original ſelf. | No one has regarded this melan- 
choly and frightſul piece as exhibiting, at the baſe 
of Rovsst4av's grandeur, a melancholy and de- 
plorable example of the abjectneſs of Human 
'Nature; which, in its moſt exalted inſtances; i is ſo 
little able to ſuſtain its dignity and erectneſs, 
when oppreſſed by the malice of fortune and _ 

n or R of mankind. bmi. 
' Av — Keaflbilty 67 nerves; WY nge 
vernable vehemence of imagination, when ſet in 
motion by fickneſs, or by ſorrow, turn all the 
powers of the mind againſt itſelf, and wear it out 
by its own vigour and activity. Even Envy and 
Calumny would be moved to pity, did they but 
witneſs the ſoul- piercing and unremitting pangs 
with which the ſucceſsful ſuitors of fame have pur- 
. chaſed: their hated pre-eminence : did they but 
know the hours of langnor, | incapacity,” and de- 
ſpondence, under which their faculties labour, and 
their hopes wither" and "periſh; did they! but look 
on, while the f man of e * genius, | the leaſt unfortunate 
of his tribe, wriches i in the anguiſh of unmerited 
102 4 diſappointment, | 
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diſappointment, or lies ſupine beneath the op- 
preſſion of the maladies which his ſtudies, his 
fatigues, and his anxieties have produced; theſe 


vices would ſorego their nature and contend with 


Pity and Charity for the offices of alleviation 


and ſolace. The great HALLER, toward the cloſe 


of his life, was bowed to the earth by a profound 


melancholy which, unleſs counteracted by the im- 


moderate uſe of opium, chained down his faculties 
and broke all his fortitude. His gloomy and de- 


ſolate ſtate of mind opened beneath him a yawning 
abyſs, from which the demoniac forms of. Super- 


ſtition continually aſcended, to ſtorm his conſcience 


with the reproach of / theological. errors; and to 
al and unmitigable puniſh- : 
ments, for TOs ne m he auſtereſt : 


menace him with ete 


. Rood: 

A as is; - this e of foul, even 
when relieved by intermiſſions, during which the 
ſpirits. reſume their cheerfulneſs, and the heart 
rallies all its firmneſs, its gloom appears as a 
ſhining brightneſs, When compared with that total 
and dre 


out the ſoul from every allurement of pleaſure, 


from every promiſe of hope and which, leaving 


the heart a prey to the bodings of fear, and the 
taunts of -ſcorn, beſieges it with unremitting tory 


ments. The wretch, delivered to this acqumur 
1 lation 


1 4 


dful overthrow of the faculties which ſhuts 
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lation of all human miſeries, impatient in com- 
pany, is yet incapable of enjoying retirement; 
though he haſtens from the inſufferable impor- 
tunity and ſuppoſed enmity of the world to his 
chamber, yet there he is tormented with diſguſt 
and loathing at every luxury and accommodation 
that may offer iiſelf to repoſe and comfort him. 
His books ſtrike his fight as ſo many veſſels fraught 
with doubts and perplexities, fitted to haraſs and 
cliſtract his intellect, and rend his brain with 
feveriſh/phrenſy.. He abhors the attentions of his 
friends; he repels their viſits, and commits. their 
letters to the flames unread. Every encomium, 
whether. written or ſpoken, on the worth of his 
charaQer, or the utility and beauty of his writings, 
he regards as an inſolent mockery of his ſufferings. 
He is no leſs callous to the impreſſions of envy and 
| hatred, than inattentive to the mild and gentle 
breath of affection and reſpect. The outories of 
the ignoraht and. prejudiced, the ſneers of the 
 ſapercitious, the contumelies of the inſolent, the 
wrongs of the jealous, the raneour of the envious, 
the ruin of his fortupe, the degradation, pollution, 
and wreek'of his name; none of theſe make the 
| leaſt impreſſion” on his mind, devoured by the 
gereer corroflon of melancholy and anguiſh; in 
the gall of which. he is ever ſteeped, and which 
feed on his peace with unrelenting malignity. 
The. foblimeſt and moſt i eee productions of / 


nature, 
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nature, or the moſt exquiſite efforts of art, to him 
contain no charm, nor impart more comfort than 
muſic to a condemned criminal. His eyes acquire 
no luftre, his heart receives no ſolace from the 
balmy dews of ſleep; to bim the new-fledged day 
brings no healing on its wings; the ſacred beam 
of Heaven's repleniſhed light penetrates him with 


no glad emotion; he riſes from his couch only to 
renew his e and be again extended on A 


rack mann 


Tur e apt to conceive it an aggra- 


vation of their miſery, that they are compelled by 


their neceſſities and duties to exertion and inter- 


courſe with their fellow-creatures, and withheld 


rom dedicating themſelves to Solitude and inac- 


1 tivity,” But this compulſion, where it takes place, 
is his very friend and guardian, and preſerves the 
| hypochondriac from the deſtructive exceſs and 
conſtancy of ſadneſs and anguiſh which would 
_ otherwiſe ultimately deſtroy him. Leiſure and 
Solitude, to the imagination clouded by forrow 
and deſpondenoe; do not expel, but on the con- 
trary increaſe and aggravate, the evil ad are 


Tong eee to — 


8 e mild td an 
earthly hell ; for the imagination is thus ſuffered 


to dwell, unjnterruptedly, on the terrific appre- 
henſion 
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henſion ſo inſeparable from this: fickneſs of the 
mind, that the foul is abandoned of God, and an 


outeaſt from Divine merey; a fear that not only 


drives the unhappy object of this dangerous ma- 


lady from the preſence of mankind, but inſtigates 
him to ſhun, if it were poſſible, the aſpect of God 


himſelf. This deplorable imbecility of the mind 


never fails to collect additional ills in quiet and 
retirement; particularly if it is tampered with by 
prieſts, and thoſe who term themſelves directors 


or adviſers of the conſcience; and who, miſtaking 


the effects of irritated and deranged nerves, for 


the ſecret practices and machinations of the devil, 
idly hope to eradicate what ſhould be conſidered 


merely as corporeal maladies, by the application of 
texts of Scripture: theſe generally, by their igno- 


diſeaſe they labour to remove; and by their raſh 
and injudicious interference, infuſe new venom into 
the wound they profeſs to cure. Yet. there have 


appeared divines of enlightened and diſcerning | 


minds, ſuch as LUTHER; 'F1LLOTSON; and CLARKE, 
who have confirmed, the obſervation, that ſuper- 


ſtitious gloom ever grows-darker and aſſumes new 


horrors in ſecluſion; and they impreſſively. warn 
its victims againſt ſeeking i as an * 


m . nne eee e ee 


CBT: 


de. » though Solitude. is the * pars tf thi f 
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Worſt of ills, it ſometimes ſuddenly appears in 
perſons who have never lived in a ſequeſtered 
manner. I once viſited a young female whoſe 
mind was alienated, by a ſevere fit of ſickneſs, 


from all reliſh of the delights and amuſements of 
pouth; the thence ſunk into a ſad and querulous 
habit of compunctious lamentation, and waſted her 


faculties and ruined her peace, by an inceſſant 


inquiry after ſin in thoſe. actions and principles * 
her life, where no image of offence was to be 
found.” This diſtemper of the foul evidently owed 
its riſe to the indiſpoſition of the body, and ori- 


ginated' in the gloomy aſſociations conducted into 
the mind by the impreſſions of pain and diſeaſe r 
thus a ſuperſtitions melancholy, which reached 
almoſt to madneſs, cauſed by a conjunction of 


unfavourable circumſtances, during the confine- 


ment of pregnancy, was preſented to my obſer- 
vation in the perſon of a handſome, gay, and 


lively coquet. She was daily attacked by paroxyſins 


of abſolute inſanity, in which ſhe loſt all ſenſe of 
her actual condition, and continued to exclaim, 


with every fign of diſtraction and horror, that 
«© her perdition was accompliſhed, and hell was 
* clofing on her!” Theſe fits occurred ſeveral 


times in the day, were preceded : and attended by 
violent fever, and were, finally, with all their 
frightfal and gloomy train of ſaperſtitious phan- 
toms, diſpelled by the aſſiſtance of medicine. 
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Ir is but à ſhort time fince I beheld all the 


had ſuffered long and repeated illneſſes, and I had 


be chaſed away by medicine; and health will 


thy n of her 1 not to has a" 
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Fymptoms which forerun' religious melancholy, in 
a perſon of quiet temper and recluſe habits, and 


to whom nothing was wanting but an ignorant 
and bigotted prieſt, to have plunged her in irre- 
trievable ſorrow and deſpondency. A young lady 


of high rank, whom all the luxury and pomp of 


her ſtation had not attached to the diſſipations of 


the world, but who lived much in voluntary re. 
tirement from its pleaſures, conſulting me more as 


left to herſelf, and even when in company, if ſhe 


but cloſed her eyes, ſhe ſeemed to behold ſwarms 
of demons in every corner of the apartment. She 


attended her through a ſuceeſſion of complaints 


the laſt of which ſettled into a profound melan- 
choly, the joint product of them all. Inquiring 
with cordial concern, whether ſhe found theſe foes 


of her peace ſucceed; or labour in corrapting her 
heart? ſhe anſwered; Not at all; "but they ter- 
A rified her by the grimneſs of their looks and 
* « geſtures.” —— 'My good dy,” [ returned, 
< theſe frightful ſpectres are the creatures of illu- 


E ſion, Tour fancy is erde d by che long 


4 ſufferings of your frame: ſuch evil ſpirits are to 


6e replace them with angels? Had ſhe confided 


ber 
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ber conſeſſor; and had he, aſeribing theſe gloomy 
viſions to the artifices of the tempter, recurred to 
ſpiritual weapons to repel them, and fed her gloom 
with pious exerciſes and holy penitence, it is to be 
feared that the melancholy humour would have 
eſtabliſhed itſelf in her character, and ſhe would 


have. been en with demons to. the end 
of her A I 


Mr d ad at this inſtant ſhudders at the 
recollection of that mournſul apartment, in which 
I, many years ſince, uſed to viſit a lady of high 

birth and ſplendid ſtation, once diſtinguiſhed for 

the cheerſulneſs of her temper, the vivacity of her 
wit, the quickneſs and activity of her intellect, the 
ttankneſs and ſprightlineſs of her manners, and 
even for her coquettiſn though innocent levity. 

The room to which ſhe confined herſelf was arti- 

 ficially darkened through the day, and on her Soul 

a gloom the moſt impenetrable conſtantly reſted. 

At every viſit ſhe told me, © She was an outcaſt 

from the merey of God, a link ſevered from the 

& chain of — exiſtence, a wretch created 

< for damnation 

© exiſted-in/ an intolexable hell, but in her dark 
and turbid moments every inſtant transfixed her 

« with the keeneſi torments of perdition. During 

one whole. year INES this diſmal ſecluſion, 
FF 2 e n 


: that in her calmeſt hours the | 
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—_ 


exhauſting herſelf in continual ſupplications to 


Heaven; or alarming herſelf by conferences with 
her ghoſtly director, an intemperate prieſt, who 


had been recommended to her by her huſhand'; a 
moſt ſanctified man, and whoſe temper and prin- 


ciples were originally but very little congenial with 


her own. His ſuperſtitious Jargon. ſervect only to 


exaſperate her melancholy; her fancy became 
daily troubled with new terrors; and every friend 


preſaged the ſpeedy extinction of her reafon in the 
direſt deſpair; when all at once theſe dreadful 
phantoms diſperſed like an hideous dream, on her 
Happening one day to ſurpriſe her huſband in a 
fituation with her waiting- maid, rather too familiar 
for ſo grave and devout a perſonage 


ge. This diſ- 
covery chaſed away all her doubts, terrors, and 
anguiſh; and reſtored her with miraeulous ſudden- 
nefs to reaſon, cheerfulneſs, and gaiety. Her 


mirth indeed ſometimes overſtepped the modeſty 
of reaſon; and this was the ſole unfavourable 
ſymptom to be diſcerned in her altered manners. 


She laughed at her recent horrors, derided the 


gloomy interment ſhe had ſo long cheriſhed ; 
treated all the actions and feelings of the laſt year 
as the wild offspring of an infirm intellect and 

ſickly fancy, and buſied her mind in th 
of a rational plan ſor the conduct of her future 
life. This ne ſtate continued three days 3 


„ 7 K Ra but 
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but alas! the fourth brought with it a phrenſy 


which no time or cares have ever * or 
n | 


_ In my ini ka 1 had e b ion to 
obſerve how naturally, in Solitude, the moſt ra- 
tionally pious fink into religious melancholy; to 


which they are far leſs prone in ſcenes of buſineſs 


and pleaſure, where the mind occupied by human 


concerns, and engaged by a viciſſitude and variety 
of objects, reſiſts more ſucceſsfully the faſcination 


of any one, however powerful or ſeductive. Yet 
experience teaches that this fatal malady will in- 


vade and ſubjugate even characters ſtored with 


ſeience, ſtrengthened with talents, and aſſiſted by 


the advantages of a - ſociety at once ſelect and 
numerous; all theſe advantages have proved an 
inadequate defence againſt the defects of an un- 
governed habit of ſpeculation, the continual tho 
ſilent operation of a melancholy temperament, and 
the ruinous and waſteful action of a ſtern and 


g'oomy a 


WIA s do ale: to the funde nate 


cloud: which - overſhadowed the laſt days of the 
| celebrated HALLER: for the four latter years of his 


life he ſunk into a religious deſpondency that 


robbed him of all enjoyment, and almoſt of all the 


functions of life. e the whole of #4 
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period he ceaſed: to exiſt, or exiſted in miſery, 
whenever he was not occupied by the pen or en- 
gaged in his ſtudies. ' In conſequence of ill- health, 
he had gradually habituated himſelf to an exceſſive 
uſe of opium; and at laſt, by the violent appli- 
cation of that powerful drug, maintained himſelf 
in continual fluctuation between a ftate of mind 
unnaturally elevated, and the ſaddeſt dejection of 
ſpirits.” I ſaw this great man, about two years 
before his diſſolution, when plunged in the deptbs 
of the moſt dreary melancholy. His paſſion for 
glory excepted, (which no terrors, human or divine, 
could depreſs, or in the minuteſt degree diminiſh;) 
he had no deſire or ſolicitude but for the continual 
preſence of eccleſiaſtics. He endeavoured to be 
always ſurrounded by them; at ſome times pro- 
curing the ſageſt and moſt enlightened; at others, 
without diferimination or choice, all that were to 


I be collected. 


Mt td ee the moſk 2 tenets 
of Chriſtianity ; but which it appears were, by a 
temper harſh and perhaps obſtinate, aggravated to 
aſperity and fternneſs, inſtead of affording that 
mild ſupport and conſolation which they yield to 
others. A few days before his death, he addreſſed 
a letter to his great and good friend, the cele- 
| brated Hevns of Gottingen, in which, ſtanding as 
be then could not. but conceive. himſelf, bis age 


and 
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1500 inkrmity ed; on the very brink of 
eternity, he profeſſed his firm belief of the un- 


bounded mercy of his Creator and Judge; but 


fearfully expreſſed his doubts that this infinite 
- goodneſs might fall ſhort of the immenſe extent of 


his ſins, the vaſt accumulation of ſeventy years of 
error, frailty, and tranſgreſſion. His purpoſe in 


writing was, to requeſt that HRT NE would inquire 
ſor him of his friend, the profound theologian, 
LEss, what ſhort ti 
would aid to arm him againſt the terrors of his 


approaching diſſolution. He concluded bis epiſtle 
abruptly, promiſing to ſtate any changes that might 
occur in n the 2 of his terrified and tortured 


War Siaſnintions 5 e ſacoteded'i in 


his mind, whether it aſſumed a brighter hue of 


confidence, or became obſcured with a total eclipſe 
of hope and faith, he was not permitted to com- 
municate. His death „ which almoſt immedi ately | 
followed, ſecured his repoſe ; though for a time, it 
endangered; what, bad he lived, he would have 


been more ſolicitous about, his darling reputation. 
A young noble of Berne, whether actuated by 


his own malice, or unconſciouſly inſtrumental | 
to that of others, affirmed, in a letter to a friend 


at the Univerſity of Gottingen, which was pub- 


* circulated there, that HarrzA had, in his 


NR laſt 


- 
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laſt moments, confeſſed to the nomerous divines 
who attended him, that in ſpite of his moſt earneſt 
endeavours at conviction on the ſubject of reve- 
lation and religion, he remained in utter incre- 
dulity and uncertainty as to both, without any ſure 
and firm Aya on "WEEN * could: venture to 


rely. 


Ix ſpite of theſe cireumſtances, we are well 
perſuaded that HALLER doubted no attribute of 
the Deity, except his mercy; and this was con- 

ctaled from him, not by the miſts of infidelity, 

but by the melancholy gloom of his diſtempered 
mind. He dreaded death with a horror even 
ſuperſtitious ; and he did not conceal his diſmay : 
but his fear reſpected the awefulneſs of retribution; 
and, as he uſed to declare, was impoſed on bim 
by his conſciouſheſs of the finful and deplorable 
corruption of his foul, which he affirmed no exer- 
tion of Divine Grace ever could purify and render 
acceptable. 80 utterly was he loſt, through bis 
lamentable dejection of mind, to à juſt ſenſe of 
his own wy and a e e of 1 nature 
be _ In © 


| Had HarkLzx gaſſed | kis 4 in inal" in- 
dolenes, and ſolitude, his mournful pre ies 
woultl have rapidly hurried him into Nan but 
he was in the habit of much interoourſe with the 


"HIS Yes 5 — great, 


| 
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great, theckarnei, and the polite; a while he : 
continually ſtrove to relieve his ſadneſs of mind by 
the falſe exhilaration afforded by opium, he alfo 
took ſhelter from its invaſion in a ſtrenuous appli- 
cation to the ſciences he loved, and had ſo ſucceſſ- 
fully cultivated; By theſe means he held at bay 
the horrible evil that bore down upon him; and 
which, in defiance of his om would moleft and 
gall him, at thoſe times particularly when he con- 
_ verſed with divines on the condition of his foul; | 
or when he an himſelf to relax from * 

OP" labours. 15 | 


* derten 42 of 8 eee Soli- : 
tude is a rack whereon the imagination binds the 
Soul to inffict on it inceffänt tortures. A young 
Genoeſe, of elegant manners and cultivated mind, 

conſulted me on the treatment of a nervous ma- 
lady, the ſucceſſor and offspring of a long religious 
melancholy; which, ſeconded by ſolitary habits, had 
acted with dreadful hoſtility and devaſtation both 
on his conſtitution and faculties, He had, while a 
youth, addicted himſelf to a practice too common 
in ſeminaries of the preſent age, nor probably leſs 


| frequent in thoſe of former times, though the me- 


dical tribe, previous to Tiſot, had not thought 
proper to make it the ſubject of publick animad- 
verſion. He long purſued the baneful indulgence, 
unconſelom of its nature or effects, without ap- 

| 55 N 2 parent 
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parent injury to his health or alarm to his con- 


ſcience. In the ſpace of three or four years how- 
ever, his conſtitution began to manifeſt traces of 
injury, and his ſeruples of conſcience were ſud- 
denly rouſed in full force by the caſual information 


he received from a companion, that the practice 
was: conſidered as a ſin moſt unnatural in the opi- 
nion of men, and impious in the ſight of Heayen. 


This denunciation ſtruck with conſternation and 
horror, a mind naturally impreſſed with a love of 


virtue and religious awe. The thought of his 


tranſgreſſion at length plunged him into a me- 


lancholy, which, having raged many months with 
the moſt ruinous violence, ſubſided into a ſteady, 
uniform, and; profound ſadneſs, which during four 
ſueceſſiye years, held: 
tion, and finally effected the utter deſtruction of 
the tone of his nerves, and ſubjected him to all 
; a wle of ak en ST . 


im in unremitting dejec- 
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Ba ſought conſolation in prayer, but was re- 


ſtrained by the ſcrupulous apprehenſion, that in 


| him religious offices were. ſacrilegious; ;. With a 
purity more faſtidious:than-.praiſe-worthy, he be- 
| heved, himſelf that he ſinned againſt Heaven, 


whenever he performed. any natural and neceſſary 
act, in which he could diſcern or imagine any 


ſhadow of offence. Finding at ue act of con · 


4. 
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ſeſſion, as it was impoſſible he ſhould not} that he 
had omitted ſome of his numberleſs frailties and 
tranſgreſſions, new terrors of his loſt ſtate ſeized 
on his ſoul ; and goaded by the dread of his ever- 
growing perdition, he ran again to the wearied 
prieft with freſh” catalogues of guilt! and abomi- 
nations. Like an hypochondriac, who, after in- 
fiſting on the ſymptoms of his countleſs maladies, 
with tedious and unneceſſary profuſion of circum- 
ſſtance, ſtill adds proſtſeript to poſtſcript, of the in- 
dications he had neglected to ſpecify, the alarmed 
ſinner always found additional crimes and errors 
unrevealed;:to annex to thoſe he had 14250 with 

ons e gg, 041g 


Ai OWE he Abe we that al his fears il 
anguiſh were the creations of a diſordered ſpirit, 
and even joined in laughing with his companions 
at his own weakneſs; while at other times he eon- 
feſſedl with horror that he was tempted to diſengage 
his mind from its cruel malady, by acts, of the cri- 
minality of which he eould entertain no doubt. 
He ſought relief and conſolation in ſtudy; but its 
virtues were not open to his uſe or attainment: his 
mind Was at laſt unable to comprehend any idea, 
however ſimple; and he experienced a total in- 
capacity and impotence in all his faculties, when 
he eſſayed to exert them on the moſt trifling'ſub- 
ject; = he had not a ſufficient command of 
"A's | N 3 ies attention 
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attention to compute the change due to him from 
any piece of coin in the common tranſactions of 


4 


2 
* 4 9 » 
1 * 


His ſuperſtitious ſoruples, compunction, and 
terror, finally fled before the ſtrengthenedl light of 
| his underſtanding, and the ſalutary counſels of 
_ ſome rational and liberal ecolefiaſtics; with whom 
he fortunately happened to converſe on the points 

by which the tranquillity of his mind had been 
diſtarbed : but he continued for years to ſuffer 
| inexpreflible miſery from the deranged and ſhat- 

tered condition of his nerves. It was the labour 
of months to eompoſe a letter on the moſt \indif- | 
ferent ſubject; and though he had conceived no 
fearſul diſguſt, no angry diſdain, no jealous or 
vindictive hatred of his fellow-oreatures; their 

commeree and prefence; grew! inſupportable to him, 
from the petſuaſion he bbſtinately entertained that 

he was diveſted of all power of eee a 

rational and pleaſing infercourſe with them. When 

any phyſician or friend, whamhe'confulted, ad- 
viſed him to free himſelf from this incapacity of 
frequenting ſociety, by ſetking occaſions to mingle 
with the world, it ſeemed to him a propaſition as 

abſurd and zmpertinent, as if, when choaking with 

an aſthma, he had ſbren told it was only 2 
: germ omg e e ek en 
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_ Vamovs Italian and Engliſh phyſicians ex- 
horted him to try the effects of a ſea-voyage ; he 
obeyed their advice, and after fix months landed 
at Riga; in the ſame deplorable condition in which 
| he had committed himſelf to the fruitleſs perils of 
the ocean. When I was called on to viſit him, every 
_ gloomy and noxious vapour of fuperſtitious terror 
was diſſipated ; but his neryes were till racked 
by all the excruciating pangs with which human 
| ſenſe can be agoniſed: yet at times, when his 
ſufferings” were occaſionally ſuſpended, and his 
ſpirits enlivened by any entertainment that ſuited 
his inclinations, he was one of the moſt pleaſant 
companions, the keeneſt —— and ſhrewdeſt 
n * 1 890 n. 01 


dee n was not tothe oe 2 of N 
* evils by which this gentleman was afflicted; 
a fearful-and- dejected temper, bred by a. ſpurions 
piety, firſt fixed the ſufferer in habits of a ſeeluded 
melancholy ; which afterwards increaſed, and was 
in e eee enen a of _— 
e e K 24:15 
| 1 iin +41 | 15 
1 is MAVEN en theſe WED 3 Solitade 50 
fraught with dangers and miſchiefs the moſt ſor- 
miqdable, and that i its (way over the imagination is 
frequently a lle 1 8 to corrode ee temper, 
e e and deſtroy the #oaſon, Bat 
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it would be a; groſs perverſion of judgment, for 
that reaſon to deery retirement as under every cir- 
cumſtance pernicious to the ſickly mind. It fre- 
quently happens that a diſturbed and inflamed 
imagination can only be compoſed and cooled in 
the quiet and ſalutary repoſe afforded by ſeclufion 
and it would be abſurdity itſelf, to recommend 
diverſions and diſſipation to a nervous ſufferer, 
whom every accent he hears ſhakes almoſt to diſ- 
_ ſolution, and whoſe heart and brain are excruciated 
10 eur We or 2 en gent | 


. On: the agonies which Ba email top inflis 
on the fretful nerves of the valetudinarian, the 
healthy and robuſt can have no apprehenſion; and 
therefore they entertain no Aren for them. 
Society ſhould indeed be ſhunned: by thoſe, 
who having loſt their ſound and vigorous tone 
gef mind, are agitated and convulſed by every 
emotion of ſenſe, and every tremor of fancy, | In 
this ſtate nothing is ſo ſalutary and healing as the 
unmoleſted tranquillity. to be found in oalm and 
uniform ſcenes, where the ſoul may reſt free from 
ONS. till its | ſenſations are calmed and 


; L ul ne qua- 
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_ and brokin: by intenſe application, I went to 


drink the Pyrmont waters; how often did I walk 
amid multitudes of the elegant and great, whom, 


in aching ſtupefaction I ceaſed to recogniſe and 


even perceive? Then the moſt alluring and volatile 


coquet no more attracted my notice, than the 
formal and repulſive dame, wrapped up in the 


mouldy antiquity of her pedigree; and the diſcourſe 


of the witty and learned was as unintereſting and 
irkſome as the unmeaning prate of the frivolous 
and vain. In this miſerable impotence of ſoul, 


mities, did a crow of importunate invalids aſſail 


diſturbed ſancies. Tormented with their inter- 
ruption, I tore myſelf from all ſociety, with an 
abrupt and angr. 


2 * lirelong day, the torments of the 


wer of my mind, was the re- 


embrace. tho — DA had opp 


On * Abe wg nervous e was _ 


it height, I was aſſailed by a hoſt of fanciſul and 


wenne „ who, with their re- 
| | ſpective 


. 
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whilſt I was ſeeking a remedy for my own cala- 


me; ſome demanding remedies for ails, which a 
' ſucceſſion of years had incorporated with their con- 
ſtitutions; others perſecuting me with complaints 
of diſorders which exiſted only in their unquiet and 


violence, and incloſing myſelf 
in the filent ſhade of my chamber, ſuffered there 


g to me; in the then fretful 


- 
* 
* . 
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| tpettive phyſicians, waited upon me for 4 | 


een me with the tedious detail of their 


chimerical ſufferings, detained me the whole day 
under the ſcourge of their tormenting lamen- 
| tations. The ſucceeding night and morning; my 


ſpirits exhauſted, my patience tired and overcome, 
and my ſenſe racked by the furious and obſtinate 
rſecution which I conſidered myſelf to have en- 


: —＋ lay in anguiſn more inſupportable than 
the malice of my n enemies n en 


flited on me. ( cite i a ie Bin 


creation: I „ne eee lire6 "a g 
that I ſhould/be denied to every viſitor. I lay ac+ 


1 


15 xrntwud to the violence $56 my y ftrigs, an : 


 cordingly-as void of motion ant conght as an 


RNuſſian ladies, whoſe converſation and company. 


Indian myſtic, and alive only to my miſery; till I 


Low, accompanied by two other very agreeable 


was in general accuſtomed. to rank among my 
higheſt pleaſures. Nowchowever I roſe with in · 


Br, rr 
alone, dleared the room of the fair intruders, 
About an hour after I was honoured with a viſit 


boom the Frinve: wa who wanne nge by 
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: aan and in a manner the moſt humane and 
judicious, on the mournful ſtate of my health. 
He cloſed! his viſit in a manner not a little ex- 
ary—after having previouſly hinted that 


he could not be ſuſpected of any ſuperſtitious pres 


_ judice, in what he was about to propoſe as a ſer- 
viceable check upon the fallies of my irritable 


moments, he adviſed -me if ever I found myſelf 


* in ſuch a fretful and waſpiſn mood as had go- 


« verned me, when I ſo unceremoniouſly drove 


© away bis Princeſs and her noble companions, 


« that I ſhould ftrire to calm and {till the guſts of 
_ © paſſion:“ and as an expedient for this purpoſe, 
he ſuggeſted that while any perſon was addreſſing 


me with good intentions, however averſe I might 


be to his expreſſion of them, inſtead of violently 


thruſting my miſtaken friend out of the room, I 


. „ eee ot 


dv Aire could: be detter as PN this 


exhortation to divert the emotions of impatience, 


by ſtarting new objects of attention, and turning 
the mind into another channel. Frequently have 


I 'experiencet the efficacy of this expedient, and 


| have on numbefleſs occaſiabs recommended it to 
1 Tucoefiu bn of e ee 15 
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force too mighty to be ſuddenby arreſted in their 
career by the infirmity of 'human' reſolution, A 
few weeks after,” the Prince, my kind and wiſe 
director, conſulted me reſpecting che difficulty he 
found in conforming to a certain abſtemious regi- 
men which T had preſcribed to himſelf and his 
conſort. He inquired what expedient he ſhould 

employ to ſuppreſs thoſe emotions, which young 
and happy huſbands are ſometimes. apt too much 
to indulge in, and which! I had adviſed him to 
reſtrain. My Prince, I returned, no noſtrum 
cc can ſurpaſs your on; whenever the inſtiga- 
tions of ſenſe attempt to gain the maſtery of 
« reaſon, you have ge me how. to e or 
6e to. foil pans _ : gre: ohn G22 e 


he y v3 * of 
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alen 5 tovglng o our mot Auen: . 
gm their direct ſtream; we evade their current, 


and are enabled to lead back the temper to that 


1 ſerenity, calm, and ſtillneſs, in which Solitude is 


not a pit and ee to "__ {c dul, but a balm and 


. is like far from: wh intention to e aſſet; that 
| Solitudeits in all caſes, to be regatded-as a corrupt 
and treacherous friend, or an inſidious and eruel 
enemy of the imagination. Not only does it en- 
courage and excite we fancy; wv healthy and 
ee 
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vigorous, to its nobleſt productions and moſt ge- 


nerous efforts, but it elevates it when dejected, 
calms it when diſturbed, and when diſordered tran- 


quillizes and re- ſettles it. Its miſapplication and 
abuſe alone render it, as they may every other 
moral and natural advantage, bitter in its ope- 


ration, and miſchievous in its conſequences. The 


power of the imagination is unbounded, whether it 
is made inſtrumental to our benefit or injury: it is 


not only a fertile ſource of pain and pleaſure, but 
by its union with the paſſions, it is enabled to fill 


the ſoul with a world of delights, or load it with 
_ anxiety, alarm, and horror. Without the aid of 
| ſenſation or language, it colle&s inexhauſtible 


funds of enjoyment and ſuffering, and with no 
: ſubſtantial materials builds and faſhions new ſyſ- 
tems of exiſtence, It can imparadiſe us in viſions 
of all that is beauteous, auguſt, and ſublime ; or it 


can overwhelm us with ſuch meaſureleſs horrors 
as ſhall render thought a hell to us. As we exert | 


the energies of this faculty to our comfort, pleaſure, 


and improvement, or pervert and degrade them to 
our depravation and miſery, do we either embelliſh 


and fertiliſe-life-into a rich and delicious ſcene of 
delight and felicity, or impoveriſh and deform it 


into a-dreary and hideous waſte. Since therefore 


the imagination poſſeſſes this influence over our 
happineſs, it is among our moſt important duties 


to 
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71 7 f 
; THE ILL EFFECTS OF SOLITUDE ON THE PASSIONS, , 


AMONGST the evils produced by Solitude, it 
is not the leaſt, that, no longer employed by a va- 
riety of objects, unconfined and uncontrolled by 
the attentions of civility, and the obligations of 
ſocial charity, the Paſſions, obeyed, encouraged, 
and flattered by the Imagination, which lends all 
its ſervices'to embelliſh and dignify the favourites 
af the heart, domineer over the foul, with a rage of 
inquietude and obſtinacy of vehemence, which | 

they rarely attain amid the wear or diver- 
: a * 1 e | 


joy OG thin Pry deceitful ſutface af ap- 

parent languor and indifference, the fire of paſſion 
glows with volcanic fervour, when the mind yields 
itſelf without [reſerve to the faſcination of the hope 
that has bewitched it; and the imagination, called 
on to aſſiſt its fondneſs, collects from every quarter 
fuel to feed the defire that at once excites Finn 
| confures the latent gs 
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inertneſs of a noble ff pirit, nor dare provoke its 
anger, when you behold it fad, lonely, and de- 
jected. Its generous pride and loſtineſs only ſleep ; 
and he who ventures to rouſe them with indignity 
or outrage, like him who confines an elaſtic body 
beyond its due limits, expoſes himſelf to a painful 
or Ore atonement 1 * Wg ons 
Max of ls abe facing! g be * 
and inflammable paſſions, will too generally find 
that thoſe ſituations which leave them entirely to 
their own controul, are full of peril and injury. 
All our inclinations, our habits, our paſſions, ſhut 
themſelves up with us in retirement; where every 
ſentiment, undiſturbed and undiverted, engroſſes 
bo itſelf all the ſuſceptibility and energy of the 
ſoul. There we live a perpetual prey to the diſ- 
appointment which has delivered us over to de- 
jection and ſorrow; to the grief that has ſmitten 
us with the ſenſe of irretrievable loſs; or the in- 
jury that ever ſtings our remembrance with indig- 
nation and reſentment: memory keeps every 
wound uncloſed; and ſtill raiſing the image of 
our departed or expected pleaſures, keeps che mind 
in a continual rumination on the pain occaſioned 
by their abſence. Whatever has onbe ſtamped 
itſelf on the fancy, or ſtrongly agitated the nerves, 
becomes either a ſpectre that follows the recluſe 
into his Sued with Macs or intimidation; 'or 
£3, 5 a — 
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4 8 angel who. every. inſtant ſmiles * 
beſtows on kin the j Joys of n 


Is the 3 iillneſs and ſtagnation hich 
reign in ſmall and remote country places, too fre- 
quently lie buried an acrimony and rage of the 
paſſions, rarely obſerved in great cities. None 
would ſuſpect that a fierce. and devouring flame 
: lurked in the boſom of this ſeeming compoſure 
and apathy, when he beholds the lazy languor 
which marks the deportment of ſuch as inhabit 
petty provincial towns; the tedious rotation of 
uniform dulneſs which fills up the blank of their 
barren lives; the mean ſubterfuges they court to 
ſave themſelyes from the weariſome diſcontent for 
ever impending over them; the ſleepy and half- 
frozen current of their ſpirits ; the extreme dearth 
of their ideas; the avidity with which they reſort 
to the card-table ; the tranſport with which they 
hurry to any caſual diverſion or ſpectacle; the 
curioſity which hurries them to the window when 
any unexpected noiſe interrupts the death-like 
quiet of their ſtreets; and the patient and inde- 
fatigable vigilance with which, from morning to 
night, they act the ſpy upon the unintereſting 
inanity of each other's lives, and chronicle the 
| moſt ane and aa actions. 


bor to this _ ſearcty of occupation and tte- 
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rility of mind is it owing, that their ſainteſt emo- 
tions and moſt common wiſhes act with the vio- 
lence of paſſions. A hunting-match fills a country 


gentleman with ecftaſy; and his daughter is in 
_ defpair at having been detained from an aſſembly. 
Oecurrences which raiſe no vemark, and cauſe no 
| ſenſation in the capital, in ſmall towns and villages, 
throw all claſſes, from the lord to the cobler, and 
the lady of the manor to the dairy-maid, into rap- | 
ture or convulſions. The petty honours and in- 
 tereſts of an obſcure borough, or miſerable hamlet, 
excite as fierce rivalry and raneour, as the bigheſt 
dignities and the richeſt emoluments of a great 
fate; and there are cafes, perhaps, in which am- 


bition, envy, and revenge, rage leſs fiercely and 


obſtinately in courts than in eottages. Cxsax, in 
a journey to Spain, traverſing the Alps, paſſed 
through a paltry village, then inhabitants of which 
were few in number, and in a condition the moſt 
melancholy and abject. His companions inquired 


with contemptuous raillery, whether it was poſ- 
ſible, that on ſuch a wretched ſpot, there ſhould 
be the fame emulation, the ſame thirſt of diſtinc- 


tion, the fame Juſt of honour and dominion, as 


animated all the ſwelling ſpirits of Imperial Rome? 
whether, on ſuch a dunghill, there were parties 
and factions, clients and patrons, with all the re- 


lations and paſſions that ſprang out of the riches 
and a of the e of the earth? 5 
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Tum doubt betrayed how little they were ac- 


 quainted with the nature of their ſpecies ; and well 


did the famous anſwer of the great man rebuke, 


while it inſtructed their ignorance. The ſmalleſt 


towny diſplay as much jealouſy of pre-eminence, 
as much envy of fortune, as much i impatience of 


| authoritys as agitate the towers of the proudeſt 


cities; and though the paſſions may diſcloſe them- 
ſelyes with leſs art and effect, they exert themſelves 
with equal virulence. The moſt trifling omiſſion 
of homage to the beauty, rank, or accompliſhments 
of the ſemale who regards herſelf as the luminary 


of the place, kindles an implacable hatred in her 


boſom; while, with the hero or genius of the other 


ſex, the moſt ſportive contention ſhall rankle in in 
his nee into a * reſentment. 


A enLepratTeD „ Knglt writer declares that de- 


famation prevails Teſs in the metropolis than in 
country towns; and that in theſe latter the empire 


of ſcandal is always i in the inverſe ratio to the ſize 


of the place. In the capital, where pleaſures offer 
themſelves in greater abundance ; where the mind 
is ſupplied with a greater variety of topics, and 
_ dwells on each particular ſubject with leſs attach- 


ment and paſſion ; where leſs expoſed to the 


attacks of diſcontent and chagrin, it is leſs prompt 
to entertain the demons of envy and malice ; there 


are few who are not ſatisfied to leave the charaGters 
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of their neighbours to the ſhame of their infirmities 
and vices, with which they are really marked; few 


who nouriſh ſpite and rancour, except againſt thoſe 


by whom they . conceive themſelves ſubſtantially 
injured, and ſeriouſly, offended. - But in remote 
provincial towns, where every thing revolveszin a 


narrow circle, and runs in an unvarying ſtream ; 


where the ſame habitation is tenanted by father 
and ſon, to the third and fourth generation, repu- 
tations are hung with tranſmitted ſhames, and 


aſperſed, age after age, with vices or ſlanders of 
Inheritance: © I was circumſtantially informed,” 
ſays this writer, ff peakin g of ſome particular town, 
of the: frauds and meanneſſes to which every 
« opulent family in the neighbourhood. owed its 
elevation and conſequence. and had I credited 


« all that was related to me, could not have be- 
< lieved any adjacent eſtate to be in the hands of 


its juſt and lawful proprietor. oo Was made ac- 
« quainted with the amours of coquets and prudes 


long mouldered in the graye; and ſeriouſly in- 


formed of the diſgraces and crimes of perſons, 


i who ages ſince. would have ſlept in obliyion, 


cc 


75 had not their memory been preſerved to arch 


by diſhonour to the names of their poſteri wh 


1 t cities. our 1b e 0 enmities 


eaſily eſcape our remembrance, becauſe the objects 
of them, rarely abide on gur ſight, and are 


5 * 2 5 ſcarcely 


. 8 


the heart and d 
ſubdue the proud or ignoble paſſions; ſordid ra- 
pbacity, mean envy, and inſulting oſtentation, rage 
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fearcely ever forced on our attention. In ſmall 


towns, on the contrary, the thorn that offends us, 


is always in the eye; the ſenſe of injury is main- 


tained in eternal vigilance and action. An ancient 
and over-righteous dame, who dwelt in a petty 
place in Swiſſerland, told me that © ſhe did not 


< expreſs any indignation at the wickedneſs of 


c her neighbours and fellow-citizens, as it was 
_ evident to her that remonſtrance would be loſt 
4 upon ſuch incorrigible finners ; but it grieved 
her to the ſoul to think ſhe muſt appear at the 


4 reſurrection in the company of ſuch wretches.“ 


A country magiſtrate, inflated with lofty no- 


tions of his wiſdom and power, magnifies his 


own character with what he ſubtracts from the 


merits of thoſe who ſurround him; and thus in- 
veſted with fancied pre- eminence, ſtands, in his 
own conceit, with the aweful majeſty of a creator 


among his works. The want of all liberal and 
inſtructive ſociety, the ſcarcity of knowledge, and 


abundance of preſcriptive prejudices and chartered 


follies, together with the continual exerciſe of the 
attention on trifling objects, conſpire to contract 
grade the faculties, but not to 


as fiercely in the ſtillneſs: of the village, as in the 


ne the: capital; or the concentrated ſelfiſh- 
2-5 5 2 SM neſs 
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neſs of the monaſtery. Mutual difſention 3 bitter- 
neſs and exaſperation, prevail wherever a number 
of perſons are pent within a narrow circle of habits, 
Intereſts, and pleaſures; and it is to be lamented 
that frieridſhip, concord, ſympathy, and ſocial 
virtue, are almoſt inevitably excluded from cloiters 
and all kinds of folitary inſtitutions, Envy, jealouſy, 
ſuſpicion, and hatred, are the too frequent reſi- 
dents of the convent, when any object of con- 

tention, a little immunity, a petty privilege, or 
paltry diſtinction, converts the whole flock of 
Chriſt into a herd of ſamiſnhed wn * to 


rend and devour each other. 


eee regulations Gb that every nun 
ſhall live with her fiſters in peace, charity, and 
ſuch affectionate concord as becomes the common 
ſervants of Chriſt: but it was with more com- 
paſſion than ſurpriſe, that when viſiting, in my 
profeſſional character, any of theſe eftabliſhments, 
I beheld the deep trenches engraved on the ooun- 
tenances of ſome nuns by chagria ; on thoſe of 
others by envy the moſt reſtleſs, or malice tbe 
moſt watchful and unrelenting : ſome few indeed, 
es yet ſtrangers to thoſe gloomy and angry paſ- 
ions, had their countehances /unimparred by the 

traces of thoſs dreadful paifions, and ſhone with 
innocence, gemtleneis, and ſenfibility. With what 
2 rr cot 
B19 3 * 7 ments 


poſition, ho howeve 
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ments ai which theſe laſt would probably 
proceed, till long rumination on blaſted hopes, 
interdicted bappineſs, and unprovoked wrongs, 


ſhould have exchanged their milk for gall ; till 


- continually ſuffering by the corroſion of the vin- 
dictive paſſions in others, their own diſpoſitions 


would become perverted, and their features de- 


| formed into an emulous reſemblance of the furies, 
with whom they then afforded ſo amiable a con- 

traſt! Delivered over to the tyranny of a ſuperior, 
or the enyy of a companion, enraged that another 


ſhould be leſs miſerable than herſelf, the devoted 


victim of the convent retires at the ſtated period 

| from their joint perſecutions : but bearing the ſting 
in her ſoul, the gloomy Solitude in which the buries 
_ herſelf, ſerves only to exaſperate the wound which 
thus foſters and rankles in her boſon. 


The re- 
troſpect of her life ſhews her a ſacrifice to ſuper- 


fiitions prejudices. or plans of family aggrandiſe- 


ment to the rapacious deſigns of a diſhoneſt guar- 
dia or an unnatural brother: the future preſents 
to her a melancholy and irrevocable ſeparation from 


all che comforts and endearments of ſociety; a 


continued expoſure to the invidious practices of 


_ malignity, without the ſupport of enjoyment, or 


the.canfolation of hope. Thus ſituated, What dif 
gentle, wil not be n! 


be ſupplanted 


| by — 00d. | ok . 
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| What benevolence. of feeling will not be finally 
inſpired with a malignant joy, by any occurrence 
which may reduce another to fimilar wretched- 
| neſs and Nt ? 575 


fans has ettontively: obſerved: the general 
babies humour, and diſpoſitions of the recluſe, 
reflects with horror and pity on the defpotiſm 
which the paſſions exerciſe over their minds ; and 
the cruel and unrelenting fury with which they 
ſcourge and goad the ſoul, which refuſes to obey 
* their e and e their ere 


Lovx is ever ſtrongeſt * the timid or ſeru- 
pulous mind endeavours rather to eſcape than to 
reſiſt or indulge it. To renounce the world is 
the taſk of children; but to ſacrifice love, is a 
labour almoſt too mighty for the courage and 
conſtancy of the hero. How many leave the jovial 
circle, or renounce the calmer delights of friend- 
ſhip, and all the pleaſures of ſociety, to find thoſe 
joys in the arms of love, which the world could 
never afford or to forget in its calm and tender 
delights, the inſolence of power, the treachery of 

faithleſs dependents and pretended friends, and the 
vengeful malice of open or congealed- enemies ? 
Love, pure and ſincere love, never decays: no 

change of place, nor lapſe of time, eraſes the 
e bliſs that hays bows once imprinted 
ae * - ii 
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in the heart by tenderneſs and paſſion. Solitude, 
with all its charms and all its virtues, affords no 
refuge from the ſorrows attendant on unfortunate 
or unſucceſsful paſſion ; its friendly ſhades and 

coverts cannot ſhield the wounded heart from the 
purſuing grief which preſſes on it, and renders 
the whole of nature a barren blank, or a ſepulchre 
hung with memorials of its loſſes and immortaliſers 
of its anguiſh. Retirement cannot baniſh the 
remembrance of paſt enjoyments, nor {till the im- 
patient longings of the ſoul to regain thoſe en- 
dearing hopes from which it has been caſt by the 
rude ſhock « of Fm | 


” Arvent and We ewe is rarely van 
quiſhed in Solitude: the amorous ſhepherd fills 
the valley with ſighs and complaints; and the cell 
of the monk reverberates his groans or curſes. 
The beloved name ever dwells upon the lips, 
echoes among the rocks, is carved on the trees, or 
interrupts - the pious ejaculation, The cloiſter of 
Sr. G1LDas, in Brittany, ſtood on a lofty and 
ſolitary rock, the baſe of which was ever waſhed 
by the waves of a ſea leſs turbulent than the heart 
of the unfortunate ABeLAarD, who, in that forlorn 
and ſavage ſpot, ſtrove to loſe the memory of his 
Erorsa in the exerciſes of religion and ftudy : 
but his unpractiſed virtue could not keep the field 
* bis a recent dae and an unexpected 
e +5 
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letter, which he received from his miſtreſs, de- 
| livered him up to all the former furies of his paſſion. 
ELorsA was weak; but he declares his own for- 
titude ſtill more waſted and overthrown, and his 
fituation far more pitiable. ABELARD ſeems ſooner | 
to have felt the compoſing and ſtrengthening in- 
fluence of religion ; but he enfeebled the efficacy 
of its operation, by continually relapſing into the 
tenderneſs which once his felicity, had now become 
his torment. He anſwered the epiſtle of his fond: 
ExolsA, not as her tutor or confeſſor, but as her 
paſſionate adorer; as a man who had once loved, 
who ſtill cheriſhed ſentiments which gave ſome 
_ eaſe to his heart, while they tormented it; and 
who ſought to conſole the ſorrows of his miſtreſs, 
by acknowledging equal firuggles, and confeffing 
the anguiſh with which his 4 was rent by their 
ü em | 


To the foul, fick with a diſaſtrous 3 
litude, ſo far from affording relief, ſupplies a —ͤũ 
malignant and fatal poiſon. The vulture of grief 
| feeds at leiſure on the heart, and deſire plies its 
Gings with relloubled violence. The walls of Br. 
Gras never ceaſed to reverberate the groans of | 
the unfortunate AR RLAnD; 28 thoſe of Paraclete 
| had before echoed wich the piercing plaiuts of his 

regret and wretchbdneſs, Condemned to-unre- 
lenting mifery; he repreſents his days as canſumed 


in 


— 
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in fghs and ſteeped i in bitterneſs, and his nights as 
worn away in reſtleſs ' regrets and unprofitable 
wiſhes. © In deſerts,” ſays he, © whence amity 
< and affection ſeem to have fled affrighted, and 
« eyery ſocial charity has turned indignant away, 
« I perſiſt to love what it is impoſſible for me to 
« obtain, and finful to deſire. The paſſions, which 
_ © acquire additional force in the gloomy Solitude 
e that entombs me, riot with lawleſs fury in my . 
* foul; and Love, with Anguiſh and Deſpair in 
cc his train, uſurps the heart which Should be 
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Gen ct and a, were the letters of 
ELotsa, but full of all the fire as well as all the 
tenderneſs of exceſſive and uncontrollable paſſion. 
* panted,” ſhe writes, to bebold and fate my 
„ longing eyes with thy dear image: but ſince 
this muſt be denied, at leaſt, let me be gratified 
“ and comforted by the fight of a few lines from... 
© thy hand. Can it be ſo great a taſk to write to 
© one's beloved? Erorsa does not require from 
« ABELARD, long epiſtles, filled with the ſtores 
% of his ſcience, and ſtamped en the Ggnet of 

_< iſſue from the heart 1 the 
* underſtanding. How was I impoſed on, Ang- 

„ Ann, when I burted myſelf in the joylets 

cloiſter, believing thoe wholly mine, and chere- 
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46 


cc 


c 


fore bidding the world adieu, to ive under thy 
laws, to thy ſervice, and on thy love? It was 
thy deſire that I ſhould. continue an eternal 


widow to the world, and I yielded without re- 
luctance. But why ſhould I conceal that I did 
fo; not for the love of Heaven but of ABzr.arp ? 
J am an inhabitant of the holy cloiſter : but 
unleſs thou liveſt for me, and to afford me 
counſel and comfort, this houſe is to me a 


melancholy dungeon. In conſecrating myſelf 


to the offices of piety, what is my reward ? This 
chaſte veſtment was given me by the fad ter- 
mination of our guilty loves, and not by the 


aſpirations of ſacred paſſion, or the too tardy 


viſits of remorſeful penitence. I combat with 
my unholy emotions without effe& ; T mortify 
them, but they haraſs and torture me; ] ſtill 
continue thy miſtreſs; I ſtill remain the ſlave 
of mortal deſire; and while the chief of a 
convent of - piouſly devoted | ſouls; and the 


ſteward as well as handmaid of Tee I belon ng, 


0 mne to ene 1 


ra «> 
* . 


» ABELAanD's. rol eaſed; equal weakneſs of 
heart, with leſs blindneks of reaſon. He implored 
her to aſſiſt him in 2 the remains of 
their fatal paſſion. Ah! couldſt thou ſee thy 


lover; oof 'he exclaims, c once blooming with 


. by vans Wa gaiety, and favoured love; now 


4 1} «4 


« pale, 
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pale, meagre, and melanchol y; ſurrounded with 


a herd of ſtupid, groſs, and brutal monks, who 
view him with ſcowls of jealouſy and hatred, 


becauſe they have been told he is a ſcholar; 


and regard, with contempt and reſentment, the 
emaciated figure which ſeems to caſt reproach 
on their ungodly and beſtial corpulence! 
What would be thy thoughts of my human 
weakneſs, of my unmanly ſighs, my unavailing 
and irrational tears, the hot diſtillations of de- 
feated paſſion, which paſs on theſe credulous 
and undiſcerning minds, as the dews of ſincere 

penitence?, Alas! I am bowed down under 

the oppreſſion of inauſpicious love, not beneath 

the humility and repentance of a converted 
* ſinner; ELOISA, commiſerate my ſoul, and ſet 
it free from the paſſion with which thou haſt 


entan gled it! Iam a wretched and guilty man, 


who 1 in moments of reaſon, when the rays o 
grace break upon the troubled darkneſs of his 


ſoul, lies proſtrate before his Maker and his 


Judge, preſſes his lips to the earth, and mingles 


with the duſt the ſighs and tears of his con- 


trition and anguiſh, Couldſt thou come and 
ſurvey the loſt ſtate of thy wretched lover, thou 
wouldſt ceaſe to wiſh the continuance of his 
attachment. Come, if thou haſt the heart, to 
interpoſe and bar him out from grace for ever! 


Come and take to thyſelf. the ſighs and groans 


ec that Heayen claims entire from him! Come, 
5 | 1 5 = «© be 
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de the ally and champion of the grand tempter, 
* and complete his unfiniſhed conqueſt! What 
& canſt thou not gain over a heart of which thou 
© haſt fo well known all the weakneſs? But no; 
« fly, ſave me from my own irreſolution, and I 
« am reſcued! Remove the perdition that in- 
& pends over me; and oh! I conjure thee, by 
& the tenderneſs we once cheriſhed to our common 
& ruin, and the friendſhip we may ftill cultivate to 
* our mutual conſolation and benefit, to prove to 

« me that I am ſtill the beloved of thy heart, by 
_ © renouncing its homage, and ſuppreſſing every 
« fign and every emotion of chine own. "fond 5 

ms affe&tion.” br: We er is 


1 the heart of Exzorsa, the war of love, wit 
reaſon joined to religion, was far more violent, 
outrageous, and waſteful. Not a line of her 
anſwer, but evinced the inflammatory breath 
with which the ſolitude and outward calm of the 
cloiſter blew up the fire of concealed and ill- 
reſtrained paſſion. © In ths temple of chaſtity,” 
ſhe writes, © no fire blazes on the altar of my 
« heart, but that which preyed upon our virtue, 
and has conſumed the happineſs and peace of 
« our lives. I feel that Fam a ſinner; but mile 
« ] view all the dangers of my güullty ſtate, I 
„ mourn not the perils of my ſoul, but the dif- 
« appointments of my paſſion, and the loſs of 
2 "my lover. Far from repenting my former of- 
* fences, 
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a fences, I wiſh to commit new ; and as this is 
« now impoſſible, -I render myfelf as guilty as I 
« can, by recalling, with delight, the image of 
“our dear, but departed joys. I know what 
« duties my veil impoſes on me; but I feel too 
ſtrongly the empire of accuftomed love over a 
_ « ſoft and ardent heart, to retain the power or the 
will to diſcharge them. I am ſeduced and over- 
* borne by this gentle yet forceful impulſe, and 
( loſe, in the turbulence of my ſenſes and the con- 
„ fuſion of my reaſon, the firmneſs. of my heart 
s and the rectitude of my will. One inſtant 1 
_ © attach myſelf with all the Readineſs of my ſoul 
to the pious offices which on every fide ſolicit 
«© my attention, and claim my heart; the next 
I am hurried away by my corrupt imagination, 
and give myſelf entire to the indulgence of 
© every tender emotion and defire. Even now I | 
am diſclofing to thee what. yeſterday I reſolutely 
« yowed, in the devotion of my foul, to withhold. 
I had determined to baniſh thy image from my 
„ love and from my memory; I offered up new 
« vows to "reſpect thoſe by which I am already 
„pound to obey the laws my preſent ſtate im- 
“„ poſes on me, to live only to Heaven in the tomb 
e where 1 voluntarily entered but the precincts | 
and obligations of which I am not free to quit. 
But love has ſoon turned afide theſe inclinations; | 
* iv as ſte ur waned and put to flight my 
TER 55 « juſt 
E CET 


* 
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cc juſt and wholeſome reſolves. - Oh! ABELARD! 
ce thou art ſo grappled to the cords of my heart, ſo 
© entwined with the threads of my exiſtence, that 
6c to ſever myſelf from thee is impoſſible. In vain 
£ do I labour to burſt the bands, which enthral 
c me to thee; my painful but fruitleſs efforts only 
c faſten the fatal knots. - For pity, for humanity, 
ce for tenderneſs, aſſiſt a wretched creature to van- 
ec quiſh her deſires, to overcome herſelf and re- 
c nounce, or at leaſt to eſcape from, her attachment 
« to thee ! If thou art my ſpiritual; father, from 
cc compaſſion ſuccour thy anxious and - deſpairing 
<« child; art thou my earthly lover, oh! conſole 
« thy tender and deſpairing miſtreſs for the ſake of 
« that love, which thou haſt once felt, and from 
c which even its impiety cannot eſtrange her.” » 


Such impaſſioned lovers often conceive tbem- 
ſelves pure from all voluptuous emotions, while the 
fierceſt deſires torment them. Had ſenſual joys 
c alone been the inducement (continues ETOS) 
ce of my love of thee, how eaſy had been my re- 
5 ſqurce, when the ruffian miniſters of my barba- 
s rous kinſmen had robbed me of AztzarD! Two 
« and twenty years only of my life had worn away, 
„ when the lover, on whom my ſoul doated, was 
«© cruelly torn from my arms. At that age how 
c many men did the world contain for the ſenſes of 
* Exoisa! could they have e ber paſſion for 

bes, 
* 
a 


f ; 


muſt be 
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cc . But what, was her feſolve when e ; 


« of thee ? She buried herſelf alive in the gloom. of 
4 a cloiſter, ſuppreſſed the emotions of ſenſe, at a 
e time of life when all the pulſes beat with the 
4 fierceſt ardor. To thee ſhe conſecrated the 
« flower of her charms: to thee ſhe, devotes the 
remains of her faded beauty: her tedious days, 
her widowed nights; worn away in fſorrayy and 
« divided een . . thee.” 75 43 
A lit appears acthas a had a very | anal 
portion of Exors As love. The prey of her inek- 


tinguiſhable paſſion within the walls of 'Para- 


ecuRTR as well as in the cells of AR ENTRUII, it was 
not till toward the cloſe of her life, that after num 


berleſs combats) ſhe ſucceeded in_reprefling he 


allies of her eager deſires. Her letters ſufficiently 


prove her toilſome efforts to reftrain and chaſten 


her thoughts and wiſhes; and the earneſtneſs, with 
which ſhe endeavoured to reinforce her fainting 
virtue, by the counſels and exhortations vf ABR- 


LARD, in whom ſenſual deſire, diſpoſſeſſed of its for- 0 


treſs, fought with leſs obſtinacy and firmneſs, But 
ſhe long continued the victim of voluptuouſneſs, 


and the dupe of a lively and elegant, though lux- 


uno fangs; * perſuaded — her lore 
renal ap ble T7 aldrefling inſelf to > her ſen- | 
y — ſes: 


— % 
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. fes: Yet ſhe continually declares to bim, the' me- 


mory of their paſt joys is ſo dear to her, that day 


and right, and even during the awful folemnities 


of religion, it is the excluſive tenant of her fancy. 
She frankly confeſſes that ſhe continually laments 


their loſs, and owns, ſhe has never abandoned the 
wiſh that it was poſſible they could be renewed. 
Heavenly grace (thus ſhe writes) has by one 


c wound of the body, preſerved thee from many in 


* the ſoul: but in me, youth, ſenſibility, the expe- 
t rience of the ſweet enjoyments paſt, combine to 
« inflame the native ardor of my conſtitution t— 
Theſe render the importunities of deſire a con- 
« tinual torment, while the treacherous weakneſs of 
my ſex's nature fighting on-their fide, has made 


* m ywirfare morearduous, and my defeat more cer- 
. tain,” The whole of Exorsa's expreſſions, veiled, 


in the dignity of a language not defiled by vulgar 
uſe, do not appear to wound'the appropriate deli- 


cacy of the ſex; but they cannot perhaps appear 
with decency in a tranſlation. ' I give therefore the. 


original paſlage, as it is to be ſound in theſe extra- 
ordinary and alluring. compoſitions. “ In tamtum 
vero illa, quas pariter evercuimas, amantium vo- 
e luptates dulces mihi Fuerunt, t 50. diplicers mii 

KEY th eee, e ee Doc 1 


„ 4 agony 


0 eriis. Nee etiam dormient fi ige, parcunt. 


ec orativ, ani in earum voluptatum phantanate 1% 
0 Abi penitus miferrimam captivant animan, u hurps- | 
« tndinibus' illis magis quam orationt vacem. Que ; 
« cum ingemiſcere debeam de commiſſs, fufpiro potius 
& de amiſs.” Nec lum qu eg mus, fed boca pariter 
© of tempora in quibus lc egimus ia tecum noſtro | 
«© mfixa ſunt animo, ut in ipfts c onmia tecum  agam, nec 
c dormiens etiam ab his agu. Momenquam et tþfo 
6 motu corporis animi mei co guationes deprehenduntur 
net d verbis temperant inpgrovifie. O verd me mi⸗ 
« feram es id ron nſcentis anime dig- 
e nifmant: infelir ego homo, grits me kberabit de cor- 
gore mortis kujus?” Utinam et quod fequitur wvera- 
* citer addere queum: gratia Dei per fam CB rm 
* Dominum noftrum. Hec te gratia, chariſime, pre- 
ce g enit, et ab his te Aimulis una corporis plaga me- 
© Jendo multas in animũ ſalvavit, et in quo tibi am- 

e plius advenſiri Deus areditur, Propittor invenitur. 
ce: Hut autem in me Piniulos carnis, hæc incentiva 2 5 
Anis, ipſe juvenilis ætalis fervor, et jucundiſfmarum 
pra un; phtrimum Gccentlunt, et tantd 

« nights 2 me impugnativme eee e in- 
* PO e pugna —_— | 


7-7 5 5 £ 5 : 


I all the fancied chaſtity of 4 ie lier and ar- 
dent Ex orsx, the movements of licentious paſſion 
raged uncontrolled. She ſtained the purity of her 
_ meditations with the moſt wanton deliriums ; fur- 

Gr: her imagination, heated and irritated by 
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the acrid influence. of her, ſolitary confinement 
into the wildeſt diſorder and efferveſcence, to the 
greedy indulgence. of ſenſual ſuggeſtions: Thus 
deluding her reaſon with, the ſhadowy pretence, 
that, not ſinning in deed, her virtue was not im 
paired; and that, while her practice was pure, her 
ſoul was chaſte, however eue were her inclina- 
tions her ideas or her wiſhes, . 


"Y : 2» SY £ — 
þ 5 * 
= 


« Anna, yr 78 in one of hos glowing, | 
epiſtles, <« muſt conſeſs to thee what is my chief 

4 ſolace and (higheſt , enjoyment. When 1 have | 

E ſpent the whole day in recalling thy dear i image, 

« inretracing thy charming features, in recollecting | 

« thy words or endearing” tendernefs, and. my 

* mind, fatigued. and exhauſted. by its continual 

d agitation mechanically leans: toward the renova- 

_ © tion of ſleep, I willingly commit myſelf to its 
ec lenient offices. Then TOR, who ung: the 
« ; abandons hee 9: de foul to. the eee fin of ; 

e gazing on the beauty of thy form, and liſtening 
to the melodious tenderneſs of thy accents, till it 
* melts into ſoftneſs and luxury. You too burn 

c anew for my careſſes, forget the obſtacles; theeter- 
© nal obſtacles, the malice, of our fate has oppoſed 

| © to our happineſs; and,, while: vou vow that fill 

6 © you drink ecſtaſy from my lips; 1 fink under the 

2 Eve vehemence of paſſion, | Our ſouls. , 

| ARE diſſolve 


s 
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* « diſſolve. in a mutual enjoyment, and pleaſure 


<« penetrates our ſenſes at every pore. But how 


« brief the viſit of this ſweet iltufion ! How cruel 


cc the inſtant of its departure! I wake from thy 


« arms and find myſelf widowed by the deſertion 
of the kind viſion : I ſtretch my hands aſter thy 


Wi image, it eludes my embrace and leaves me 


. diſappointed, wretched and deſpairing. Am I 


« deceived, ABELA HD? are our hearts really di- 


vorced, or does not thy Erorsa fill fill ad ; 
6 e age en thy dreams: * 1 Wo i ä 


1 $ Y * 
-# 


e riotous ma of apple; Lich" wild = 
rape of deſire; ſuch frantic errors of ſenſe, as equally 


injure virtue and offend reaſon; could not have been 


foſtered by the ſimple emotions of nature and 
paſſion ; they aroſe from the rank hot-bed of mo- 


_ naſtic ſolitude. The inſtance of theſe famous lovers 


affords a terrible proof of the power an extreme 
n n =o We es "una" verſions of 


45 - * 
9 it. * * * 1 8 "Ft TE * N 


„ Perhaps, other he . Epille from ELotsa to AT- 


LARDY where one of our beſt poets, has painted all her ſtruggles : 


and} her tranſports, with a delicacy and [tenderneſs Which muſt 


ever remain unrivalled ; the copious extracts here made by : Zim. 


merman, might in i the opinion! of à few” readers have been well 
 ſpated;— They have been fetained / how ever, for the purpoſe of ap- 


plying the reaſonings of our rener and with 


the hope of, in ſome meaſure, Mu . - that faſcinatiqn, 1 
which the admirers of the BY forget the. li 25 1 
bey the impicty, of the wan — 
119 u aii — N | 26m. - 40.04 "Portal 
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ſocial liſe poſſeſſes: of inflaming the paſſions, and 
| corrupting the imagination: but- thoſe, who have 
developed the folds of the hyman heart, and ex- 
plored the courſe and origin of its ſenſibility, khow 
that, in all characters, the pureſt tenderneſs which 
the enamoured heart can fee], tends, when inter- 
rupted or controlled in its current to ſettle into 
the blackeſt melancholy; that, when to ardent 
eſteem and affection a warm: conſtitution and vd- 
5 luptuous imagination ate joined, the conſequence 
of confining the deſires muſt be to exaſperate and 
| incenſe them, and that, the condition of an ancho- 
ret muſt neceſſarily tend more to corrupt the ima- 
gination and poiſon the ſentiments, than all the 
temptations or e eee tbe ARS 
i 910 e 


en we NP ws __ a S inf 
nitely more refined, elevated, and virtuous, than the 
| Juxurious fondneſs of Exorsa, felt that melancholy 
is no leſs the companion of ungratified, than of un 
fortunate, love; and long groancd under the àn- 
guiſh of its grievous Vifftätton. In early liſe he 
tought peace and reſt, from the agitation of bis 
Giſaſtrous paſſion, on the verdant lap of his beloved 
Vavervse,:.and. hoped that there his buffetted | 
heart would have foumd a finooth and feevre' ba- 
ven. But alas? 1 Knew not whit I Was Wing,” 

he whites: & Wide Was m) reſouree of ts; me ole, 


17 {$84 long was I, — 1 found folitmde any miti- ; 
whe yer 
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1 gator of my wn Evety a fierco 


« and ravènous griefs purſued and preyed upon 


% me. Alone, without ſupport, ikheluk. n 
« tion or cunſel, I hall no defence 
« eſcap8- from, my :ſorrow; which was ever tor: 


„ menting with arrows new af agony my inmaſt 
9 _ eee oorroded hy the fadnefs of 
e cha ing vale with my ſighs and 
lamentatic lade records of which all have ſeen; 
9 ns Abe moſt have admired the en 1 
"ks * eee e Aer 


; by D. * 
of 4 ; 31 * BF 50 '? Ca : 


_ Lovs in Prrnagom, wangen, —— th ] 


and delicate defre of its ſoſteſt and fineſt as 


ments, a gentle, but poignant and reſolute melan- 
* of regret: in Exorsa and her paramour it 
e, eee e: efferveſ- 


for mee of the jenſea, on which the 
young and debauched inſiſt. ſo ſtrenuouſſy, in ordet 


to palliate their Jooſe cxceſſes, is but the inftiga» 
tion of an inflamed faticys: | Hey who: wauld be the 
maſter of his appetites, has only to curb the ſallies | 


and ict This is che great 


ire, which hut for its in- 


eme, would ks the ne en 0 and 68 


aud vnger the moſt; unäd clime;-though the 4 
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ter has been unjuſtly ſtigmatized as the ſomenter of 
luxurious paſſion. | But the feelings of fleſn and 
blood, (exclaim the voluptuous and libertine,) are 
not to be reaſoned away by the aſſertion of thoſe, 
in ere the ſuggeſtions of nature have been at 
firſt choaked by early affectation and pedantry, and 
at laſt finally frozen by age.” I have however too 
erally obſerved in thoſe young men, who per- 
fiſted in 1 their opinion of the natural incitements to 
irhat they chaſe: to call love, that, the dim and 
rayleſs eye, the pallid and hollow cheek, the trem- 
bling hand, the faded ſplendour and withered 
Krength of their years, too palpably betrayed, that 
the bias they followed was by no means impreſſed 
by nature: She has implanted no propenfities in 
the frame, which: drag it to premature ruin and 
diſſolution. To ſuch I would ſay; * Had your eyes 


_ ſought ſor or gloated on inflammatory ob- 


jects, your fancies never. faſtened on ſenſual and 
laſcivious: images;':theſe':clamours of falſe paſſion 
Had never been: heard in you; and you had re- 
mained chaſte, healthy e n un- 
ealineſs and without TO ritt 
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the cbm Then "delitered: to a torrent of fierce | 
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Qvlires) which vexed and troubled by injudicious 
and unnatural obſtructions, ruſh into every irregu- 
larity and obliquity of ſuggeſtion and will, the mind 
attaches itſelf to every impure illuſion; the chaſ- 


tity of the ſoul js corrupted, the unhappy victin 


of ill-deyiſed ſuperſtition has only the option be- 
tween turpitude and wretchedneſs; the Devil 


meanwhile is moſt -unjuft] y accuſed as the author ; 


of che dire al ternative. T6 effect the conqueſt of 
the paſſions, it is neceſſary to begin by ſubjugatin 9 


the imagination, and he, who ſueceeds in quelling 


the inſurrection of that power, or quieting its tur- 


bulence and eommotion, accompliſnhes a labour 


more difficult and more glorious than the efforts 
of art, or the triumphs of heroiſm 


the fri ghtful cavern; whither he had retired: to ſerve 


God in ſolitary abſtraction; and he experienced that 


he who enters into ſecluſion, with this demon in 
his boſom; will _ him es there: "oy a le- 
"= pwr age, n I e Na 75 . 


Pe 


icli ths DOE en ne 7 


1 an eee of che deſerts of: b Abeba 
ſays very wiſely, addieffing his ſolitary brethren in 
ere is any among you, who claims 


general; If ther 
i the haughty merit of having renounced the devil 


and the world, let him learn chat it is not 


e done this . the lips i It does 
Se INI not 


* . a 
N10 mm” | 


The boy Jr. 
ROME held at bay many paſſions, * luſt was: hat g 
| to be diſſodged from bis breaſt: it purſued him to 
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ec not ſuffice | that he has ** his worldly 48 
< nities and divided, his poſſeſſions among the ne- 
e ceſſitous, unleſs he bas alſo abandpned his ei 
“and quitted his ſhameful and wicked inclina- 
tions, Thus alone can we be ſaick to renounce 
_ © the works of Satan, and to guard. our bearts 
< from. his dangerous practices. The demon never 
< pains admiſſion into our breaſts, unleſs introdu- 
< ced by ſome guilty paſſion, , which we willingly 
c entertain and allow to o eſtabliſh his dominion 
4 over us. Then are we never at pe ce; always 
< troubled;and diſtempered, now buoye up with 
c vain and hollow Joys, now now caſt down by ground- 
< leſs ſorrow and dejection. And chis muſt be the 
e Fate of all, who admit an 950 ſpirit into their bo- 
<, ſoms, there to ſeat himſelf on the throne of their 
* luſis and ſoatter at large in their n the e. 
2 0 1 en | 
Mato and lit e are wad 1 yoo 
beſet and baraſs che mind in ſolitutle, and- its vic- 
tory over the Devu:1 is only the conqueſt of its own 
vicious appetites. Love in its bright and rapturous 
moments, is too ric in tranſpert and chliſs not to 
fill the ardent and ſuſoeptible mind with a perſue- 
fron; that its; joys afford the ſuprameſt bls.of which 
liſe is rapable ; ib ſuch ſpirits reaſon can make no 
bead againſt” the faſcination, The hetmit-.and 
n u theft Rifle in its birth every. ſug- 
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geſtion of amorous paſſion; which bodlle to the 
happineſs of all, who entertain its emotions, under 
circumftances, that forbid; their. encouragement, is 
in a peculiar manner fatal to virtue, peace of con- 
Pn and tranquillity of ſoul, in every monaſtic; 
and muſt inevitably kindle all bell in his boſom. c 
It is indeed the part of each man ſor himſelf, and 
of the legiſlature of eyery inſtitution, whether civil 
or religious, to elicit and enliven by the endear- 
ments of ſenſe the promptitude of the human mind 
to ſympathy, affection and tenderneſs. But to this 

purpoſe, the ſolitary fanatic, condemned to the ſul- 
len reſerve of celibacy, cannot uſe either the ſen- 
ſations af the body or the dreams of imagination; 
he cannot employ them to join the ſentiment of ad- 
miration to the hope of perſonal intereſt, or by the 
taſte of private, enjoyment. apply them to quicken 
and. perpetuate the ſenſe; of merit and the impulſe 
of friendſnip. The groſſer parts alone can occupy 
his faney, and-#heſe, inſtead. of refining the appe- 
tites e the dee fene 60 4 
prave the deſit imt 
Debaſing the — vals n ien of all che 
more ſordid parts of its nature, they enſlaye-it-to 
the moſt contracted and abject ſelfiſnneſs. Ac- 


5 cordingly the holy fathers of, the — eng 


Gts, an bf 4s cmd and dighifitd. 
| | | 2 
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pleafures, wallowed im images of brutal indulgence; 
unjuſtly arraigning the tempter, as the author of 
ideas begotten by ſolitude upon the lewdnefs of 
their own hearts. Of all this Satan was certainly 
innocent, and none of the miſchief had probably 

| occurred, had they who fancied themſelves his vie- 
tims, diſſipated their Jjuxurious cogitations by the 
affairs and paſtimes of the world, or broken the 
violence of their paffions by laborious exereiſe of 
the body; or had they been able by means of 
books, to vary the tedious uniformity of ſolitude, 
and fubſtitute the excurſions of mental curioſity 
and moral reflection for the perpetual rumination of 
animal deſire. Without theſe aids the ſelf-denfals, 
the peiiances, the auſtere and dreadful diſcipline of 
Monaſtieks and Aſeeties were ineffectual the very 
chaſtity, in which theyperſi p 
ſons, rendered their minds b bellt and their wills 
guilty ; and celibacy inſtead of aſſiſting, according 
to their favourite perſuaſion, in clearing the ſoul 
from earthly impurity, and approximating it to di- 
vine brightneſs and elevation, chained it down to 
the baſeſt Kar age the aft libidinous Wu 
| prog e a 10 21787} BE te 
ant 1 " 7 On 53006 80 6 en oe 

2 was the dofitite of the Egyptian monaſtics, 
that there are fix degrees and ſtages of  chaſlity ; 
proceeding in the following order. That the votary 
of welas ſhould not. be diſturbed and N : 
commer won the 
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the inſtigations of the . fleſh. : That his PRO 
ſhould not loiter and dwell apoagolupmuoys images. 
That the ſight of woman ſhould not excite in him 
the fainteſt ſenſation... That the; organs of. deſire 
ſhould: never exhibit the moyements, that denote 
the ſecret. ſolicitations of ſenſuality. That without 
theſe ſhameful acknowledgements of ſinſul prone- b 
neſs he ſhould be able to ponder on the wondrous 
proceſs of human generation; and laſtly, that du- 
ring the heedleſs licence of ſleep his fancy ſhould 
not ſtray into wanton and impure viſions. It was 
the maxim of thoſe who gave, and thoſe who re- 
ceived this principle, that no one could be certain 
he had aſcended this ſcale of perfection, unleſs he. 
4 had paſt the, bragla required. in Ms: ſeveral Weng 
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the meaſure 9; his r ri was. « complete... : 3 . 
ever pious this ſcrupulouſneſs of conſcienciouſneſs | 
might be, thought | by ſome, it will ſcarcely, be 
thought prudent by many.—No one ſurely who 
has obſerved. the thin partitions which ſeparate 
human virtues from their perhaps very oppoſite 
vices, can conceive that frequent meditation on 
forbidden pleaſures, was the moſt judicious method 
of eradicating impure deſires from the mind. The 
danger of this diſcipline was experienced in the 
moſt melancholy manner by the Egyptian ancho- 
rets; whoſe devout zeal; we are topreſume, Kreiting 3 
chem to dent Sys of, their adyances in chaſ- 
FE" 755 is 8 or 
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tity, ſo accuſtomed their fancies to brood over 
ſalacious reveries, that they finally encompaſſed 
their ſouls with a net of impure and finful aſſo- 
ciations, from which they were often really inca- 
pable of releaſing themſelves; and then, enthralled 
by the vice they had preſumptuouſly approached, 
they attributed to the malicious arts of the Devil 
what was the mere reſult wo their rb 6 fami- Wo 
nd with ſinful 15e 4-0 $1341 


* © 
"I * 11. „ v 


er the magie i vitiated, 1d as 1 
clinations rendered corrupt and perverſe, Solitude 
only ſerves the more ſtrongly to attach the mind 
to its unfortunate depravity. It is there befieged 
and perſecuted by laſcivious phantoms, that break 
upon its ſtudies, overpower its efforts, to maintain 
the purity of its conceptions, and give it up to the- 
fury of wild and licentious paſſions. I was once 

inſormed by a perſonage of very ſingular virtue and 
merits, but the calm of whoſe ſenſes had been diſ- 
quieted, and the fimplicity of his heart debauched 
by circumſtances peculiarly unfortunate, during 
the inadvertent innocence of childhood, that he 
had been driven to ſeek refuge in rural retire- 
ment, from the incentives with which his diſeaſed 
fancy diſtreſſed him in the city, as oſten as he Was 

alone, and even when he endeavoured to eſcape 

them in the facred offices of devotion. But in the 
; 9 aſylum he found himſelf ſo much more 


. open 
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open to the inroads of his foul's enemy, that even 
the fight of the moſt homely and ungracious 
wench, excited the fierceſt tumult in his ſenſes ; 
and after having ſuſtained through fix days the 
new and more violent combats to which he had 
thus expoſed himſelf, he was og to return to 
* Want 
1 HERE 5 chovmigul for Gomes time in repoſt: 
: the: animal ſymptoms which were continually : 
ſtirred in him by his unruly imagination; ; but 155 


nothing eould diflodge from the latter the volp- 


tuous ideas that perſiſted to fill it with riot and 
diſorder, whenever his attention was not engaged N 
by company, and his faculties engroſſed by con- 
verſation. It is incredible to what a degree this 
unconquerable paſſion had ſubdued him: if he 
attempted to read, every character appeared tranſ- 
formed into ſome female ſemblance : if he ſtrove 
to entertain himſelf with his own thoughts, his 
thoughts were always of female ſhapes and amotous 
actions. He found bis | beſt friend in his pen; 
though too frequently even that availed him no- 
thing; for his diſtracted mind and injured health 
_ difqualified him for ſtrong and. conſtant exertions 
of intellect, and conſtrained him to abandon public 
offices of high importance, by attention to which 
he had eſſayed to recall his faculties from their 
wretched faſcination. An eccleſiaſtic of high dig- 
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nity in the hierareby; of which he was a member, 


forbade him to marry; and his refined notions of 


morals and propriety, reſtrained him from every 


clandeſtine. indulgence of the appetite that tyran- 


niſed over and devoured him: but though always 
maſter of his actions, his rebellious imagination 


held out againſt all his efforts to reduce it to reaſoq; 


and chaſtity. His unblemiſhed life was his only | 


hope and conſolation ;' his depraved imagination 


his continual torment. Dejected in ſpirit, and 


depreſſod in the preſence of bis brethren, by his 
ſevere ſenſe. of this involuntary. weakneſs,. | he was 
ever eager to recede into - Solitude; and as oſten 
as he retreated from ſhame into ſecluſion, he was, 
aſſailed by new attacks of ſeductive images, and 
haraſſed, by: the. return of his ants combats, * 7 
* Wboerer has ſtudied the growth of the human beart, and 
marked the minute origin of its virtues and vices, will hear with 


affright the ſource of this, malady, but will ceaſe to wonder at its 
' progreſs. The unfortunate, but excellent perſon, whoſe infirmity 


rather than depravity, T'now publiſh with his own permiſſion, 


had, in the fourth year of his age, received ſuch leſſons from a ; 
female domeſtic, that the propenſity. to ſenſual pleaſure was ren- 
dered the reigning paſſion of the mind, at a period when other 


children are ignorant of any difference between the ſexes. An 


| underſtanding which arrived at a firength almoſt equally pre. 
mature, ſoon taught him the nature and conſequences of the ſnare 
into which * ad. been ys and he fled n whoſe. 
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Tris extravagant paſſion was not grounded on 
any reality or conception of corporeal eraving, but 
was merely the effect of an unnatural incitement 
of the imagination, acting on enfeebled and irri- 

tated nerves. Its power was dreadful, when the 
attention of the unfortunate gentleman was not 
_ eccupiedyor attracted, by objects that acted on 
him more forcibly than the dreams of his inflamed 
fancy. By degrees his nerves, agitated by an im- 
moderate ſenſibility, grew more and more irri- 
table; and his health and ſtrength at laſt ſunk 
entirely beneath the agitations of his ſenſe, and 
the hc oa of 1 0 oppreſſed but reluctant i, 
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ine! was bs. VUnclean Spirit that belet the 

Eaſtern anchorets, and from whoſe ſnares they, 
like this excellent prieſt, had the will but not the 
power to deliver themſelves. Not like him, re- 
lieved by the frequent interruptions of company 

and diverſity of ſcene and employment, their ima- 
gination uſurped an undivided and unlimited 

tyranny over their ſouls, and all the faculties pro-. 
trated themſdyes n its luxurious deliriums. 5 


bn inftruftions bd id bis kniete, and 8 
his health; but he Salt; not eſcape the thoughts and wiſhes ſhe 
had implanted in his youthful heart, and kneaded into the ſub- 

ſtance of his tender mind. The paſſion for the ſex poſſeſſed his 
ſoul to an extreme, happily rare; corrupting the 1 imagination that 
fed its impurity, and exhauſting the powers of his Kane, 


Huh it roaſed and exerciſed them, \ | 
C ” 
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II is evident from the relation of Sr. ArnA- 
Nasius, that the holy AnToxy had not the fix 
degrees requiſite. to a perfect chaſtity.* ' In his 
youth five at leaſt were wanting to him. The 
_ unclean ſpirit ¶ piritus fornicationis) allowed him 
no repoſe or freedom by night, and vexed him fo 

cruelly during the day, that his deſperate. combats 

with the fiend were viſible to every ſpectator. 
His firſt temptation of the Saint was by filling his 
fancy with unchaſte ideas: theſe the holy man 


| eſcaped in the cares and duties of religion. The 


demon then applied himſelf to provoke the ſtings 
of the fleſh: heavenly meditation and extreme 
abſtinence overcame them. Satan next appeared 
to him by night in the ſhape of a beautiful woman, 
and practiſed on him with every inflammatory 
blandiſhment. Ax rox caſt the treacherous beauty 
from him, with firmneſs and indignation. When 
the old ſerpent found this powerful engine fail 
him, he could not contain the fury of his diſap- 
pointment; and caſting off the diſguiſes of his 
artifices, appeared to the fiend in all his native 
uglineſs, and proclaiming himſelf the Demon of 
incontinence, declared his reſolution to aſſall 
n with ſeduction and importunity, till he 


* Athanaſius ſays, « Piabotus | tentatis omnibas ut Atenium 
: a vita eremitica abduceret, ſed incaſſum, tunc ſuis in umbilico 
« ventris fretus armis, iiſque exultans, in jurenem ingetum 
40 fecit. 1 0 M 
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had yielded to the perpetration of unchaſtity. 
The hermit grew alarmed and troubled, but re- 
doubled his precautions, chaſtiſed his body with 
ſharper ſufferings, and tamed his fleſh into a more 
abſolute obedience of his will. 


of his comrades to aſſault the Saint with every 
variety oſ temptation, he finally ſucceeded in ſuſ- 


pending his ſenſes, —_ he could not overcome 


his N Acre 


Adee, de aeg Agde uud bases er 


Axroxr, ſecluding himſelf in a horrid wilderneſs, 


choſe for his habitation a cell of dimenſions ſo con- 
fined, as not to allow its tenant the eaſe of an 
erect poſture. Here, deſtitute of every employ- 
ment and amuſement, and conſumed with the 
tedium of exiſtence, the pious hermit appears to 


have ſought comfort and entertainment in the in- 
dulgence of voluptuous reveries. JEROME, with 


the uſual art of the fathers of the church, who 
make Satan reſponſible for all their backſlidings, 


ſays, that © Here the Devil irritated the ſenſes of 


" FLILABION, and blew up the coals of habitual 
and 7 war a2 2 . (efire 


He charged his 
diet with new ſeverities, ate only once in three or 
four days, and frequently denying his eyes the 
refreſhment of ſlumber, endeavoured to ſtupify his 
ſenſes to the inſtigations of appetite. This ſo 
chagrined the Fiend, that, leading a whole legion 
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« deſire 1 in his ripening body gf * words, that to 


all who have watched the moyements of the paſ- 


flons, ſufficiently expreſs the merely human nature 
of HILARIOx's tempter, and warrant the whole of 
my interpretation. HILAkrox, however, reſolved 


to detach himſelf from the unholy habit; was in- 


cenſed againſt himſelf with pious indignation; and 
by redoubling ſeverities on his emaciated body, 
applied himſelf to the purification of his mind. 
He well knew where the Devil had ſtationed 
himſelf, and ſtrove to diſlodge: him, by heaping 


caſtigations on the offending part. Thou little 


ce aſs,” + cried he in a ſtrain. of metaphor, that for 
a faint ſcarcely appears ſufficiently ſerious, I 


c will fo treat thee, that thou ſhall be glad to. 
& abandon thy vicious tricks: I' will feed thee 
not with grain, but with chaff; I will tame thy 
c ftubbora ſpirit with hunger and thirſt; I will 


cc oppreſs thee with heavy burthens ; I will weary 
“ thee with labour, and with heat, and with cold, 
« that thy wantonneſs may be ſuperfeded by the 


“ want of reſt, and the craving for fodder ; ſo do 
I truſt. to cure thee of thy kickings.” HiLa- 
nlox's conduct relaxed not from his promiſe ; and 
; the expedient availed him. He accuſtomed himſelf 


* Ibi titillabar Diabolus gain eius et pubeſcent corpor i/olit 


5 voluptatum incendia ſuggerebat. 1 
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to — fats, wherein he rarely 
relieved his faintneſs by the refreſhment of a few 
herbs or figs. In the long intervals between theſe 
ſpare and infrequent repaſts, he ſang and prayed, 
dug the earth, that he might ſharpen the cravings 
of appetite by the pains of fatigue, conſumed his 
ſtrength in various labours, and at length con- 
quered the fierceneſs of his paſſions by ruining his | 
* and —_— Wen his frame. 


e a Scythian Abet faſfered, 1 
8 his ſeventieth year, the fierceſt deſires of the fleſh. * 
HERACLIDESs relates, after his own confeſſion, that 
this ungodly dereliction of purity had bewildered 
the hermit's ſenſes from his fiftieth to his ſixty- 
ſecond year, ſcarcely allowing bim, during that 
"_ oO" the MINES of a moment s calm. oo] 


5 Us: n tht i had overcome the Devil 
long before; for at the commencement of bis 
7 godly courſe, the Tempter, under the diſguiſe of 
a Mooriſh maiden, had ſeated himſelf on the young 
Saint's knee. Pachomtus then immerged himſelf | 
more profoundly in the waſte ; and there, to place 
| an eternal bar between himſtif rede of 
bis wig wine eee rk "appt ied it to the 


4 


„ Anno ætatis ſeptuageſimo etiamnum | may erde 
be 1 ' ay venorei vonabatur :. ſays Heraglides, - * 
— member 5 
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member whoſe tranſgreſſions endangered his ſal- 
vation, and provoked it to infix its teeth in the 


ſinful part, I almoſt TR TOs its head from * 
body. 


- Taz hermit, AMmontvs, was fo ſtung and tor- 
mented by the continual importunities and aſſaults 
of intemperate thoughts, that he was fain to free 
his imagination from them, by cauteriſing his fleſh 
with a hot iron; and he rendered his body one 
entire ſore, before he could ſucceed in chafing 
from his mind all its obnoxious inclinations. 
 Evacrivs, a famous vanquiſher of the fleſh and 
contemner of the world, ſtood in the depth of 
winter, naked in a fountain, till his ſenſes were 
benumbed, and his limbs ſtiffened, that he might 
force the Unclean Spirit to raiſe the ſiege of his 
virtue. Yet at the cloſe of his life, which was 
protracted to a great age, he confeſſed that he had 
ſearcely then, after ſo long a pilgrimage, been 
three years free from the contamination of impure 
ddd onward dofs cimdenigs) EE 


Mosxs, an Egyptian Hermit, was once, as 
Hnngctabai informs us, ſo goaded by the demon 
to the renewal of his ancient e * that he 
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found no-means of taming his unruly ſenſes, but 
by denying himſelf fleep, and even | abſtaining. 
conſtantly from a recumbent poſture. Six years, 
if we may truſt HeracLives, he paſſed every 
night on his feet, and with uncloſed eyes, addreſſ- 
ing Heaven; yet did not the indefatigable fiend = 
remit his eee nor defift from his ſeduc- 
tion e e i g e e eee e 


Rurrixus relates the hiſtory of an anchoret of 5 
Thebais, whom he does not name, to whom the 
demon appeared i in the figure of a fair, lively, and 
3 inſinuating woman. The converſation between f 
the hermit and the nymph grew warm and kind, 
and intermingled with jeſts and dalliance. In 
ſhort the wile ſucceeded, and the fagcied victor. 


3 


of his defires was deſpoiled of all his laurels; he 
became agitated, eager, impatient, and outrageous, 
and unreſervedly delivered himſelf up captive to 
his unchaſte defires. But when he ſought. the 
embrace. of the bewitching female, . ſhe melted 
from his arms with a horrible yell. The defeated 
Saint, now convinced of the inefficacy of his deyout 
exerciſes and - ſolitary mortifications, returned in 
deſpair t to the world, and W into e in- 
e and monly H e, ee 5 
3 4 4 . Sous 


. Et ramen pelt duden io quo laborabat ach potuit wank. 
1 5 will uy be credited, Fe chat the narrators 
of 
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Son Anchorets, who were regarded by the 
Egyptians as having attained a character of perfect 


ſanctity, m order to gain a truce in this conteſt 


between the fleſh and the ſpirit, occaſionally de- 
ſerted their cells to quench the heat of their ima- 


ginations, by indulging in actual ſenſuality; ** But 


bes : the glory of. a Saint conſiſts, ſays Casslaxvs, f 
« in ſinking into ſin, and re- aſcending to virtue; 
and theſe back-ſliding brothers, on their return to 


the cell, continued to be eſteemed worthy models 


of Chriſtian piety ; nor was any laic eſteemed 


- worthy to perform for them the moſt menial offices. 
Sometimes too theſe. tenants. of the wild were 
viſited in their retirements "by poly _— who 7 


of theſe bak hiſtories uſe- ſuch | a bar heel bee # ex- 
preſſion, and ſuch unequivocal indecency of detail, as prevent us 
from tranſlating many of their expreſſions ; but the following 


extract from the text of Roffings, may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the | 


greater fulneſs of their pictures, and the ſuperior boldneſs of their 


language. Diabolus ſub ſpecie formoſæ muljeris monachum in 


4 eremo Thebaidis tentavit. Senſim ſenſimque, inter blandiora 
4 colloquia, riſus jocuſque miſcentur; Diabolus flanum: procax 


© ad mentum barbamque Venerandi protendit. multa? 
ce Ad ultimam capti vum ducit militem Chriſti. Continud enim 


« perturbari intra ſe ipſum et libidinis æſtubus fluctuare cæpit; 


« atque ubi obſecœnos jam conabatur inire amplexus, ille ululatum 
tc teterrimum diræ vocis emittens, umbra ut erat inanis, per 


* manus amplectentis elabitur; ipſum quoque dedecoroſis motubus 
*« inanes auras ſectantem ſœdiſſimà cum derifione deſeruit. At 


eran nnn, nen ſe worried 2 RY 1 
66 et iniquitati.· l 8 
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Jought fviritual conferetios with them. The refalt 
of their communion was, hy * as n 
be nn aeg en vk | 


— chan 1 am indebted. for moſt of 
theſe anecdotes, details, it is true, in the ſecond 
part of his Lives of the Holy Fathers of the Deſerts, 
a crowd of inſtances, in which all impure deſires 
were firmly repreſſed and finally extinguiſhed. 
But even in theſe glorious examples, we trace 

a recurrence of thoughts and facts by no means 
conſiſtent with that . * mind 1— n | 
| rel vine conlifls.” [ty - 


1 Fe I 
2 


2 grenh ene with en nervous an im- 
paſſioned eloquence that peculiarly characteriſes 
his writings, deſcribes, in the followine language, 
| the fierce ſtruggles of ſenſe and religion, by which 
his ſoul was, as it were, rent in twain, and his 
journey through liſe baraſſed with an inceſſant | 
perſecution, | © When,“ ſays he, I fought to 
„ ſereen (myſelf from the heat of youth in the 
_ < ſavage [Solitude of the dreary deſert, I ſunk 
« beneath the affiuilts of fin, mod fled before the 
Ai: fiery ſpur of 'carrial emeti T fought: to fave 
©* myſelf from theſe ſevete wow by frequent and 
Jong abftiniencs ;' but I emaciated my body 
«© without enfeebling my deſire 0 and * ſoul 
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was abandoned to all the ſhameful cravings of 
the hotteſt ſenſuality, and the indulgence of 
the moſt voluptuous images. How often did 
I perſuade myſelf, entombed as I was in a 


| howling wilderneſs, ſurrounded by toils and 
pains and ſufferings, that I was living among 


the joys of Rome, and revelled in all-its guilty 
luxuries? So much was my imagination en- 


* ſlaved to its criminal paſſions! My neglected 
* and puniſhed limbs were covered with ſack- 


cloth, and diſplayed a more than Ethiopian 
ſwarthineſs, from the duſt of the earth that 
almoſt grew to them. I groaned and wept day 
and night ; ; and when ſleep, againſt my will, 


- overpowered me, my ſhattered joints ſcarcely 


held together, as I ſuddenly fell to the ground 


utterly exhauſted. I do not ſpeak of my food: 
* bread and water were a luxury, compared with 


the unſavory ſpareneſs of my repaſts. And yet, 


ſtung by hunger, ſcorched by thirſt; conſumed 
and periſhed by fatigue and pain, I continually 
dreamt, that I, the companion of ſavage beaſts 


and venomous reptiles, | dwelt with beauteous 


and gentle virgins, My ſace was pale, my 


ce 


ſqualid features rugged and withered, my ſunken 


eyes ceaſed to return the kind ray of Heaven; 
8 yet the rankneſs of ſenſual appetite fermented 


in mh Heart, and the . fire of lewd con- 
. 1 een N 


\ 


865 oupiſornce vent unabated in my almoſt exani- 
< mate boys 17 Þ 


Wirn | ſuch dreadful inflammation of the paſ- 


_ ſions, ſuch fatal corruption of the fancy, did that 


life of religious Solitude affect its votaries, which 


bas been in former ages ſo zealouſly recommended | 
ſor its admirable virtues in purifying the ſoul, and 


exalting its affections. Tears of compaſſion for 


the melancholy deluſion to which theſe wretched | 
enthuſiaſts ſacrificed their ſocial uſefulneſs and 
pleaſure, and converted their natural powers and 
 adyantages into enemies and curſes to themſelves, 


will , mingle with the applauſe that muſt be ex- 
torted by their Spartan endurance of the moſt 
cruel ſufferings ; their heroic conqueſt: of their 


paſſions ; and their noble, though wild aſpirations 


above nature; frequently ſuſtained with incre- 


dible conſtancy, and a dignity, unnatural and 
monſtrous indeed, but capable of taking away the 


ſhame of folly, and FORGnningy even. inſanity 
- glorious, | 


In tho emipdagnofchn nc. eee, 


hol y quiet were eee to OY Chriſtian 


" The adder. may bee * curious to bear how Jerome 


finally tamed the fury of his turbulent luſts; and ſurely the 


_ expedient will ſurpriſe him. | He ſucceeded in extinguiſhing 
them ienrtder n by the UP of Hebrew. od 


eccl eſiaſtic : 
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ecclefiaſtic : but its members frequently employed 
their calm and leiſure hours very profanely; and 
there were few that did not ſhare their Solitude 
with agreeable damſels. Even in the third century, 
the fathers, Oxto6en, Cryrrian, and Eus Brus, are 
| Joud and ſevere in their denunciations againſt the 
debauchery which then prevailed among the clergy, 
Yet at this very time every biſhop, elder, and 
- miniſter of the church, whatever his degree, to- 
gether with the whole tribe of monks and ancho- 
rets, were repreſented in their own annals as the 
heirs of Heaven, and almoſt its repreſentatives, 
Credulous zealots alone will be contented with 
ſuch ſuperficial and fallacious views of men and 
things, or confide in the general efficacy of inſti- 
tutions, built on the ſubverſion of all our natural 
powers, and held together by the exertion of a 
conſtant nolenee on 1 emotions of the mn 


Tar e of the African biſtiops' were ever 

open to thoſe virgins who aſpired to the glorious 
title of Aſcetic, and had vowed to ſeek the ſkies 
in the unfullied garment of maiden purity. But 
oaths Hke theirs could not congeal the warmth and 
tenderneſs of the female boſom; and theſe” pious 
damſels, who had renounced their appropriate con- 
dition of marriage, to preſerve a more eſpecial 
purity of ſentiments and manners, ſought to re- 
imburſe themſelves for what they had ſacrificed, 
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by becoming the companions and concubines of 


ſuch prelates as the world regarded with the 
higheſt veneration. * To diſdain the nuptial late 
was deemed equally honourable to both ſexes ; 


and many members of the hierarchy, in high 
ſtation, inveſted themſelves with the fame of 


peculiar ſanRity, by reſuſing to aſſume the duties 
and obligations of marriage. But in order ſome- 
times to relax the rigour of their righteouſneſs, and 


mitigate the auſtere piety of the virgins, whom 
devotion had detached from the joys of earth, they 


did not ſcruple, in brotherly regard and affection, 


to paſs their e ce with the ne and fair 


ne 


* Paul, Reg of Roar a Saint of great reputation, 8 
crowd of the fineſt women conſtaryly about his periocy . who 
NE ns him 3 in all his 3j We and 1 þ 


+ This e IE. the primitive Church at dn dest 
peculiarly adapted to the conſtitution of the Catholic hierarchy; 
(by general character ſamewhat tenacious of the forms under 


which it flouriſhes and enjoys itſelf ;)- fince the practice has never 


been aboliſhed among the Romiſh Clergy. Among the Greek 


Chriftians of the third century, theſe holy maidens were = 
ovei;axi\s;, among the Latins, Subintroducmæ. The 

indeed, in the lapſe of ſo many ages, is the only part that _ 
undergone any material alteration ; at preſent the Subintradufe 


ol the Canons bear the title of Bene lee pers; while thoſe of the 


ſecular clergy are n K. f. bd humbler denominations of 
ceot-maidr, oats 8 
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Tuts uſage began ſomewhat earlier than the 
third century; and complaints of its prevalence 
are found in various contemporary writers; though 
it is not very earneſtly cenſured by any of the 
fathers, except the ſtern CyPRIAN. This practice 
had, doubtleſs, its boundaries; and what muſt have 
narrowed them extremely, was, that moſt of the 
epiſcopal and inferior clergy were contented. to 
wear the chains of regular matrimony; while thoſe 
alone, who ſought the fame of leſs vulgar ſanity, 
fled the pale of marriage, and received female 
Aſcetics into'their beds. This was not deemed of 
the low nature of a common hymeneal contract, 
ſince ſuch connection was not underſtood to extend 
beyond an union of ſouls; though ſome incre- 
dulous minds have not been wanting to aſſert, 
that under the torrid ſkies of Africa, the lamp of 
religion too frequently ſerved but to kindle the 
torch of earthly love. Theſe ſpiritual conjunctions, 
| however, were greatly encouraged by the theo- 
logians of the time, moved; it may be ſuppoſed, by 
the obſervation, how rarely the harmony of ſouls 
Was conſulted or maintained in ordinary mar- 
| e | 6k 
Tux pious And eloquent Cunyaopron declares, 
that © The ſtate of celibacy muſt ſubſiſt in a per- 
Wy petual warfare ; and that the facultics and reſo- 
ution muſt be always under arms, to prevent 
; — 
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« being ovexphwered or ſurpriſed by the incurſions 
of diſhoneſt and ſinful luſts. The watchfulneſs 
« of virgins to preſerve their ſouls inviolate and 
6e undefiled, ſhould be unremitting; for the Demon 
is ever at hand, if they neglect their circumſpec- 
c tion but for an inſtant, to caſt the brand of un- 
c lawful deſire into the ſanctuary of heaven.” 
Marriage therefore, the Saint regarded as a neceſ- 

ſary compoſition between the purity of the ſoul, 
and the natural inclinations of the body. 


Sou of the fathers: of the Church were accufto- 
med to deſcribe the ſtate of female celibacy, as the 
art of living a chaſte and godly life amid the impure 

contagion of the world; and in the abject grofl- 
neſs of mortality to regain: the reſemblance of the = 
ſoubl's celeſtial origin. Marriage they repreſented 

on the other hand, as a temporiſing with Heaven 

and Hell, as a dam againſt the. outrageous torrent 
of ſenſual appetite, or rather as a vent and paſſage 
for the uncleanneſs of the foul ; and they went ſo 


| far as to conſider the inſtitution as deſpicable, if not 5 


bhateſul. Former y, ſays CHRYSOSTON, | a dou- 
ble purpoſe was enveloped in the myſtery of mar- 
« riage, the obtaining of children and the ſuppreſ- 
« fion or rather limitation of the rankneſs of hu- 
% man deſire. But ſince population has ſufficiently 
* goyered the earth, the former duty no longer is 
8 ne on man, and if he aſſume the hyme - 


© neal 
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&« neal yoke, it can-only be a capitulation with the 
c yehemence of inclinations which it is a EGAN to 
nnn 175 2 R 


VIIAGIxI Tr, it appears from the whole ſtrain of 
their exhortations and reaſonings, was regarded by 
the fathers of the Church as a great and heavy 
charge; while marriage was conſidered only as a 
ſhelter from the temptation to a promiſcuous inter- 
courſe between the ſexes. So impreſſive are the 
deſcriptions given by CIPRAN, AMBRosIus, and 
the fiery African TzrTuLLIan, of the difficulties 
that attend the condition of female celibacy, or as 
they expreſs themſelves, aggravate the painful bur- 
then of virginity, that the imagination faints under 
the contemplation of the pangs their purity muſt 
have coſt the firſt Oriental nuns. The melancholy 
that muſt have oppreſſed them, confined within a 
dull and narrow encloſure, and reſtricted to the 

_ continually recurring diſcharge of the ſame tedious 
duties, joined to the recollection” that they were 
condemned to entertain defires of which they muſt 
never know the AN pi could not but render 
their ſituation a conſtant” ſucceſſion of ſtruggles, 
equally afflicting and arduous; and the regulation 7 
of the holy Pavla though ſevere, will not appeai 
ſuperfluous, which forbade the fiſters of her con- 
vent all intercourſ 8 WARNE? with perſons of the 
nies tHe Of 14.5006 n NOLA 
a6 T 3 Tas 
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Tas rigorous precaution was not univerſal 
among the female monaſteries: but in all, great 
ſeverity prevailed in the laws, however relaxed and 
unreſtrained the manners might be. Privation of 
the object however differs widely from ſuppreflion 
bot the paſſion; the imagination helps the mind to a 
recompenſe for the loſs ſuſtained by the ſenſes; | 

and, in their hearts, perhaps nuns are more guilty 
than the moſt abandoned of women. The dwell- 
ings of the female monaſtics in the Egyptian waſtes, 
were ſufficiently contiguous to the habitations of 
the monks to admit the interchange of mutual ſer- 
vices: the male Cenobites built the cells of the 

nuns, and performed thoſe offices of labour or ad- 
dreſs, to which their ſex or habits bad not adapted 
the pious ſiſters: who in their turn made the gar- 
ments of the monks, and ſupplied them with many 
of the conveniencies it is uſually the province of the 
Fair to furniſh. This intercourſe, though ſlight, 
uſeful, and almoſt. neceſlary, was allowed with dif- 
flculty and ſuſpicion, andthe ſriceſt care NE 
to prevent its degenera atin eption- 
able commerce. From theſe enen being 
equally general and ſevere, we muſt conclude, that 
t multitude of events had evinced their neceſſity, 


and may preſume what were the en that re ren- 
cred them ner, e 5 | 


Anornes evidence of the havock mide 1 tha 
'R be * 
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luſts of the fleſh, in the purity. of the Egyptian 
cloiſters, is. afforded by the frequent monitions and 
vehement invectives againſt them, in all the works 
"of the Fathers. It is indeed manifeſt from the 
whole ſtrain of their warnings and reproofs, that 
clandeſtine meetings between the profeſſors of 
chaſtity of both ſexes were not unuſual; and that 
the purpoſe or reſult of them was commonly ſuch, as 
all who are acquainted with human nature would ra- 
tionally expect. CAsslAxus, in the commencement 
of the fifth century, ſpeaks of theſe occurrences with 
a ſimplicity and unconcern, that ſufficiently intimate 
their frequency. © Thoſe diſgraceful offences,” he 
ſays, Which in our Weſtern cloiſters are ſo mildly | 
noticed and almoſt overlooked ; ſuch as revilings, 
.< contentions, , and unchaſté familiarity with the 
2 * other ſex, are puniſhed; among the Egyptian 
% monks with bodily pain, and even expulſion.“ 
This expreſſive paſſage inſtructs us, that in both 
regions of the chriſtian ſocieties, the Monks indul- 
ged thoſe interdicted deſires; and a multitude of 
cireumſtances concur to prove, that removed from 
the intercourſe of the world, the debaucheries of 


the Egyptian nne muſt have ane confined 
2 themſeltes: is 


I is ens Fa that ks the: emperor Jenas 
eſtabliſhed a law, which condemned to death every 
holy brother, who was convicted of ſoliciting a nun 
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to conjugal or illicit love, its operation was found 
too ſeyere, and the ſtatute was ſpeedily mitigated. 
In the Weſt too, though not ſo early, the frequent 
amours of the nuns rendered it neceſſary t to ſecure | 
their chaſtity by. ſevere penal reſtrictions; and to 
ſtrengthen the weakneſs of their reſolution, and 
confine the looſeneſs of their manners, by the 
ſtubborn and faithful guard of material conſine- 
ment. Even theſe Precautions did not long ſuſ- 
fice; and in the wide corruption of morals, which 
overwhelmed. all real, Piety in the middle ages, 
the nunneries were early diſtinguiſhed for their 
ſuperior. licentiouſugss ;, A "theſe. pretended. ſanclu- 
aries of purity and innocence, became the notori- 
ous habitations of lawleſs Fig, aht the I tem- 
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"F MODERN nay ca hug writer, bas EW brought 
to light, on the authority « of the moſt unesception- 
able documents, the canonical; interrogations) which 

in the eighth century, were, preyious to inaugura- 
tion, propoſed to eyery biſhop. , From theſe we 
obtain the mortifying conviction, that there is no 
unclean practice, howeyer flagitious and unnatural, 
to which the Catholic Clergy were not at that period 
addicted; compared with the ſhameful and mon- 
| ſtrous abominations, then too frequent, inconti- 
; nence with the holy ſiſters might Bave been deemed 
* 2 poyliſcal Vue | 
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| In fact the monaſtic and ſecular dergy, no leſs 
al the laity of the ninth and tenth century, re- 
tained ſo little ſenſe of decency, chaſtity, delicacy 
or decorum, that we cannot venture to foil. our 
page with the recital of the ceremony obſerved 


by the Grand Maſter of the Templars i in the form 
of initiation. Every claſs of the prieſthood was 
immerſed in groſſneſs and profligacy : adultery in- 


ſpired them with no awe, inceſt exited no abhor- 
rence ; and the monks almoſt afferted the indul- 
gence of unnatural paſſions, as the peculiar prero- 
eative of their condition. Moſt of the cloifters had 


withdrawn themſelves from the juriſdiction of their 
reſpective biſhops, and thrown themſelves under 


the protection of the Pope ; ; to whom they paid 
a yearly tribute for the Hence of perpetrating 
all-the-moſt indecent, and ſcandalous exceſſes. 
Al though much of this loathſome proflipacy was 


derived from the inundation of depravity, which 
rolled its black and putrid tide over the whole age; 


it cannot be doubted, that- the more profound 


proneneſs of brutality, into which the convents were 
plunged, was the effect of an ill regulated ſolitude; 


and a leiſure, which the ignorant and lazy monks | 


knew not how to employ, i in decent and 1 
pleaſures. PP | 


— 
2 


= COLE is uten airy dende wil be Bund ; 


in ſufficient abundance, in the nature of man; and 


the 
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the conſtitution of ſociety is but too well adapted 
to augment and proyoke their operation. Cloiſters 


however lend a new fury to the incitements of 
ſenſe, which though like air, capable of a certain 
degree of compreſſion, recoils with miſchievous 
violence when too much reſtrained. It i is probable, 
that nuns in general, ſuffer leſs from the ſuppreſ- 


ſion of ſenſual impulſes than is uſually repreſented; : 
many ſeem too dull and inſenſible to conceive any 
lively deſires; many axe ſo educated as to become 
the greatures of fear, and loſe the capacity of enter- 
taining hope, or indulging inclination; ; and others, 


doubtleſs, though endowed with a quick i imagina- 


tion, and the ſofteſt ſenſibility, are rapt with hig 
enthuſiaſm, and have all their wiſhes exalted into 
noble aſpirations; . which elevate them far above 5 


the low incitements of ſenſe, and render the pre- 


ſervation of a romantic purity, the ſource of real 5 
and inexhauſtible happineſs to tbem. But when 
by any ſudden ſhock the ſtimulatives to ſenſual i 
pleaſure haye been awakened, then is their action 1 
far more violent in the confinement of monaſtic 
inſtitutions, than in the moderate reſtraint of the | 
world ; and more difficult to be reſtrained within 


tha haunds if prudence, moderation, and nch. 


Tu r nuns s of As: wha firſt choſe Eon 
for their abbeſs, probably not without ; A provident 


reference 4 her former frailty, and regard to the 
„ advantages 
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; advantages their own Pleaſures might hope from 
it, ſoon ell, under her ſüperintendence, into the 
moſt diffolate laxity of manners. Suse RR, Abbot 
of Saint Dennis,” aſſigned the notorious irregulari- 
ties, and ſcandalous diforders of their life, as a juſ- 
tification of his defire to poſſeſs himſelf of their 
monaſtery ; and at his inſtigation, Pope Hoxomvs | 
expelled FEroisa, with all her fiſters, from their re- 
ligious houſe, which was conferred upon Sucern, 
and the brothers of his order. Erorsa addreſſed 
herſelf, after this diſgrace, to her lover, to procure 
her another aſylum; ; where ſhe might eſtrange 
herſelf from all her carthly weakneſſes and paſſions. 
AvzrLarw, with the permiſſion of the Biſhop of : 
Troyes, ref igned to her his houſe and chapel of 
Paraclete, with the lands attached to it ; where ſhe 
. ſettled herfelf w ith a few ſiſters, and became ber- 
ſelf the ſoundreſs of a convent. Of this monaſtery 
Erol continued the Superior till her death; and 
the' ſuſſained her charge with 1 much diſore- 
tion and piety, that her youthful error ceaſed to be 
remettibered;' her fanctity and learning acquired 
her general admirätion and reverence ; and her 
cloiſter Was} in-a ſhort time enriched with many 
noble donitfons. She was re regarded by the Biſhop 
of the diſtrict as a daughter, was loved as a ſiſter 
by the neighbouring Priors and Abbots, and was 
Venetated by the laity as a mother! The mainte- 
| W ol; "Panty: and decorum was her chief and 
— 24 continual 
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continual care; every night ſhe: made the circuit 


of the convent, and drove to their cells thoſe of 


her flock, whom, under the pretence of enjoying 


the cool of evening, ſhe found loitering in the 
courts or gardens; forthe “ remembered too 


well the purpoſe and conſequence of the twilight 


«© walks of her ſiſters at Argenteuil, to indulge 
8 them to her ſpiritual daughters at Paraclete:“ 


This is her own obſervation i in one of her letters to 
ABELARD, SEAS 


* 


ten ee felt the weakneſs and 


waywardneſs of the female heart ſufficiently. to be 


aware that her cares of this kind, were a frail and 
imperfect ſecurity againſt the perils her nuns had 
to apprehend from Solitude. Though our holy 


c renunciation of the world, our vows, and our 
manner of life, ſhe ſays, ,* teem to ſecure us 


Hon all temptations; - though our ,walls- and 
« grates forbid -almoſt every approach» yet is it 


« the outſide: only, the bark of the tree that is 
covered from injury, while? the'ſap: of original 


corruption imperceptibly ſpreads within, and 
e may prove fatal to our young plantation, not- 
60 « withſtanding all thy Precautions, and my vigi⸗ 
« lance to preſerve it. Virtue in us is grafted 


0 upon nature and woman; the one weak, and 
« the other of all things moſt changeahle. 4 


« 1 maintain e With effort; tha 
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6 greater as my beſieger finds me but too much 
e jnelined to favour his purpoſes; and how 1s it 
« poſſible; that loving my danger, I ſhould ſucceed 
© to repel it? or overcome an enemy whom I 
c engage with divided and treacherous forces? 
Ir might be conſidered unjuſt to urge the evi- 
| dence of Boccacz reſpecting the licentiouſneſs 
and immorality of monaſteries ; yet it has been 
aſſerted, even by members of the Catholic church, 
that the ſole cauſe of that enmity and rancour, 
| manifeſted againſt this ſatirical writer by the 
monks, his contempotaries, was their conſciouſneſs, 
that the deſcriptions his witty tales offer of their 
indecent and diflolute manners, in no degree ex- 
ceeded the reality. © Whoever,” obſerves one 
of theſe ingenuous ecclefiaſtics, * bie the vices 
« of the Catholic clergy, has always been decried 
« by them as a contemner of religion and piety ; 
« whoever drags their ignorance or depravity to 
< the light inſults God, and tramples upon the 
e ſanity of his word and ordinances,” The 
famous peſtilence, that marked with wide-waſting 
havock the middle of the fifteenth century, had 
been the occaſion of releaſing the various monaſtic 
fraternities from the ordinary reſtraints of the 
 bloiſter; the monks and nuns, mingled at large 
with the laity, abandoned themſelves. to every 
Ns, au of exceſs, and exhibited no ſign of . 
4 : | that. 
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that puri ity, which, more than the ata or veil, 
ſhould be the badge of the monaſtic condition. 
Nor when the ceſſation of the plague conſtrained 
them to return to their convents, did they return 
_ their religious reftraints. Contemporary hiſ- 
torians have delivered the moſt diſguſting accounts 
of their intemperance and debauchery; and this 
peſtilence is uniformly ſtigmatiſed even by the 
eccleſiaſtical writers, as an epoch infamous for the 
corruption it infuſed into the morals of the Catholic 
prieſthood and elergy, whom it infected with an 
epidemic diſtemper of depravity and vice, that has 


not yet ceaſed to rage — them, and to taint 
thee minds and morals. * _ 


OM 1 is ; probable that Taller . may x been 
fuggeſted by the effects of the recent earthquake! in Sicil 7 and 
Calabria; though I own none ſuch have yet reached me. Sir 


William Hamilton, however, the celebrated inveſtigator of | 


nature in her volcanic proceſſes, in his account of this concuſſiag 
of the earth, tranſmitted to the Royal Society of London, makes 
the following remark, which, partially, at leaſt, confirms my 
ſuppoſition. © I ſhould mention that the nuns of Meſſina, who, 
_ & Gince the deſtruction of their ts have dwelt in tem- 
« porary buildings, under tþe inſpection of gtheir ſeveral co 
tc feſſors, were continually roving «Si the town and adjacent 
+.» country; ; and by the encreafed cheerfulneſs of their looks, 
= appeared to enjoy the freedom procured them by this ſhocking '4 
ec calamity. I had previouſly remarked the fame feature in the 
4 ſchool-boys at Reggio; and noting theſe facts haſtily in my 
© tablets, I had made my obſervation in the fallowing whimiical 


« terms range en agrecablt tu aux. and felyots | 
te boy e 


* 


C 


War 
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| Wmrar theſe hiſtorians concur in aſeribing to 
the incidental effects of the plague, I cannot help 
imputing to the malignant operation of Solitude, 
and diſcovering in that alone the radical ſource of 
this influx of vice and profligacy. It is a truth, 
bighly opprobrious to human nature, that men are 
never more diſſolute, depraved, and deſtitute of 
thame and humanity, than in periods of war, peſ- 
tilence, and convulſion, both natural and moral; 
that is, in ſeaſons of the moſt awful deſolation, and 
among the moſt frightful forms of calamity and 
 havock!!! But the licentiouſneſs of the nunneries 
_ owed nothing to the mortality of 1348, except the 
opportunity of manifeſting itſelf; its cauſes muſt 
be ſought in the general morals of the era; in the 
motives and views, which at that time induced 
perſons to enter the monaſtic condition; and in 
the natural workings of Solitude upon the minds 
of ſuch as dedicated themſelves to it, on ſuch 
A with ſuch habits, and ſuch cee 


Ha far the inads — incontinence had ex- 
tended: in the, imaginations, of the nuns, may be 
| learnt from the account given by a ſtrange bigot, 
 Ar.varEz PeLAG10s, of the labour and perplexity 
be had encountered in freeing the ſiſters of a 
convent near Ane from a ſpecies of devilkins, 
who viſited them by night, teaſing and i importuning 
ther to deeds of unbolineſs. The uſual caſti- a 
gations, 


as 
- K. 11 F Y 
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gations, penances, and exorciſms, had been inef- 


fectually employed; the imps returned every 


evening in deſpite of them; and the good prelate 


relates, that the nuns, in their confeſſions, had 
declared to him they were grown ſo uſed to the 


familiarity of theſe foul ſpirits, that they ſaw and | 


felt them 1 in n their beds, without alarm or horror. 


* 


Tun frailty of the female monaſtics was even an 


article of regular taxation ; and the Holy Father 


did not diſdain to ſwell his treaſury , with the 
price of their impurity. Any nun who yn been 
detected, whether within or without the walls of 


her convent, in the practice of unchaſtity, might 


be reinſtated in all her dignity and virtue, by the 
redeeming grace of a few ducats. This ſcandalous 
traffic of ' morality, this impious quackery of the 
ſoul, which profeſſed. to purge it of its moſt fla- 
gitious ſtains, by the- ſavin 8 efficacy of money, 


ſpeedily extinguiſhed every principle of morals | 
both in confeſſors and their penitents; and the 


latter were. only concerned ? to make ſuch a market 
of their unchaſte practices, as ſhould enable them 


to purchaſe abſolution from the conſequences of 
their guilt; and retrieve the ſalvation they had 


endan 8 by e che Wee un. 
dockt to i it. | nn} 
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might, on proper conſideration, be purchaſed of 
the Holy Pontiff, may be found in the Romiſche 
| Canzleytaxe, publiſhed at Cologne, in 1515; from 
which the following articles are a faithful extract: 
For full remiſſion of fin to the murderer of a 
* brother, ſiſter, hyſhand, wife, father or mother; 
«, fa many ducets, For full remiſſion of fin to an 
« ecclefiaſtic guilty of incontinence with a holy 
* fifter, together with entire reſtoration of all 
* offices, dignities, and revenues, of which his 
<« offence had deprived him; /o many ducats. For 
= the full abſolution of an unchaſte or adul terous 
nun, together with reinſtatement in her offices 
and honours, and qualification enen 
af "0s * e &. Ke.“ bil Tis at 3 


Aw in e the biſhops 1 ihe luer 
clergy i in riot and profſigacy, as much as in au- 
>pulence, their ſuperintendence bf the 
cloiſters was "got greatly conducive to their purity ; 
and when a really pious, vigilant, and auſtere 
prelate, (no very frequent phenemenon at any 
time) attempted to ſecure. the ſtrictneſs of their 
manners, by frequent, viſitation, the fingle efforts 
of ſuch an one, however firm and denen were 

rarely attended with much ſucceſs. Yet inqui- 
ſitions were ſometimes made * the reverend 

fathers, with ſurpriſing minuteneſs; and as the 
A Neo of that age mn not ſo expert in-tracing 


50 | Incontinence 


7 


— 
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OY und inceſt in the countenance, as 
the preſent phyſiognomical generation, they were 


conſtrained; in ty aeing the wanderings of the female | 
monaſtics, to puſh their reſearches -fometitnes to | 
the diſregard of reſpect to the ſer, and eren in | 
CEE of the laus of Oy | 
Is the fifteenth century, various convents in bis 
dioceſe were viſited with attention and rigour, by it 
Asthnosrus, Biſhop of Camnldoli but he found a i 


virtue and ecency expelled from all; nor was it | 
in the power of his influence to reinſtate them. | 
The firſt dloifter he examined appeared to be 
almoſt avowedly an open brothel ; and when Au- | 
vnkosibs thundered his juft indignation againſt ſuch | . 
enormous and feandalous ſacrilege, the Abbeſs, | ! 
| 
| 


equally awed and aſtoniſhed by a feverity and zeal 
fo extraordinary, was fain to conſeſs, that © In fact 
every thing was not quite regular and pure in 
c her convent; Mat to reſtrain the ardour of 
«youth was impofſible; but herſelf and the more 
c ancient ſiſters, carefully kept themſelves out of 
_ © the ſtream of pollution ; and endeavoured, by 
their atiftere chaſtity, to expiate the looſenefs of 
« the juniors?” The biſhop had too little faith, 
or too much piety, to accept this exeuſe: he ex- 
plored the whole extent of the evil, and inveſti- 
gating its chtiſes, the refiilt of his inquiries was a 
ke as prohibition toreceive W valitors, , 


whether 
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254 THE 1LL/ EFFECTS or SOLITUDE 
_ whether clergy or laity.; and at his departure he 
threatened, ſhould he hear of any future diſorder 


in their conduct, to have their houſe. deſtroyed, 
andi its ee, confiſcated. jy 


4. 


"Hh thea. Pods ci to anathee convent, the 
character of which, though. it had been repre- 
ſented as ſuſpicious, Aunnosrus found ground, as 
be thought, to approve. But he had ſcarcely 
quitted it, when he was convinced he had been 
impoſed on; and that all the nuns whom he had 
been induced to deem veſtals, were actually noto- 
rious harlots. Deeply chagrined by this infor- 
mation, and mortified to have been ſo groſsly 
dupdd, he reviſited the houſe, and inquiring more 
accurately, diſcovered, among other enormities, 
that a neighbouring Prior had actually ſeduced, 
and carried away, one of the ſiſters. He learnt 
too, from her own confeſſion, that the Abbeſs berſelf 
had become a mother, after having ſolemnly aſ- 
ſumed the obligations of her ſtate, and, dedicated 
herſelf to A chaſti 9 451 


£ 4 + 4 


„ 1 wg 


1 ata, he ee ee the fir fiep 
that diſtin guiſhed his government of the church, 
was an attempt to introduce a reſorm in the 
manners of the Italian nunneries; the conduct of 
which, he committed to the Canon Bossus, whoſe 

ſeverity 
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ſeverity of Srievinles; and inflexible echjer; pecu- 
harly recommended him to ſuch an office. The 
chief purpoſe of the plan was to repreſs the inde- 
cent and flagitious practices of the Genoeſe con- 
vents, where the nuns lived in defiance of religion, 15 
honour, and modeſty; and inſtead of being the 
pureſt, were the moſt diſſolute and ſhameleſs of 
their ſex. Bossvs did not diſappoint the expec- 
tations formed of his probity and zeal : he admo- 
niſhed the nuns, both from the pulpit and in the 
confeſſional chair, with the moſt impreſſive car- 
neſtneſs; he endeavoured to gain the ſupport of 
the civil power, and pointed out by what means 
the chaſtity of the convents might be beſt pre- 
ſerved and vindicated. He deſpiſed the Falum- 
nious reports, and ſecret hoſtilities, of ſuch as his 
efforts had offended; and by his zeal, application, 
and ſagacity, appeared to have enſured ſueceſs to 
his enterpriſe; when the incorrigible objects o 
his ſolicitude, having purehaſed the connivance of _ 
the magiſtracy, relapſed into their old train of 
irregularity and licence. More rigorous meaſures 
were, in conſequence, employed to enforce the 
diſcipline. of the monaſteries; but no general re- 
form in their morals was ever effected; though a 
few nuns, penetrated by the remonſtrances and 
denunciations of Bossvs, abandoned' their 1 impious 


_ courſes, and became cen for fiir A 
UE Bey. 
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Tux diſorderly manners of the monks and nuns, 


were, among the moſt urgent cauſes of the grand 


Reformation, unexpectedly accompliſhed in the 


fixteenth century, in ſpite of the number, power, 


authority, and obſtinacy of its antagoniſts ; and 


which is now confidered and conſeſſed by all 


rational and candid Catholics, to have been the 1 


moſt heneficial event that could have occurred, 
even for the Church it diſmembered; while it is 


regarded by every philoſophical moraliſt, as the 


greateſt advance which Europe has made in illu- 

mination and morals, ſince the original introduction 
of the religion of which it correted the vaſes, and 
_ reſtored the wel e FR 


10 1 
Nr les Ahn eemwuey prior to LoTyzs's 


reſorm, ſeveral theologians, ' who preached before 
the Council of Conſtance, accuſed the Fathers of 
that council, and all the eceleſiaſtics in the Chriſtian 


world, as being, with ſcarce any exception, a tribe 


of the moſt diffolute and depraved finners. The 
contemporary writers concur in repreſenting the 
nunneries as places of rendezyous for the ſenſual 


and licentious of both ſexes  'as theatres of riot; 


as ſeminaries of indecency and opprobrium; and 
hot-beds of every depravity of which che human 


mind, abandoned to its paffions, is capable. What 
was called the conſecration of a young girl to the 


ſervice of Heaven, was, in fact, a mere pretenee to 


make 


: 1 | , | 5 


* 
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make her a facrifice to ſin and ſhame. Notwith- 
ſtanding the efforts of, E few. pious and politic 
prelates to reſtrain, if | it were not poſſihle to 


ſuppreſs, theſe. evils, ſo. injurious to the efedit of 


3 the Church, and fo dangerous to its ſtability, no 
thorough amendment had been effected when the 
Proteſtant Reformation arrived. Tbe gr ofs and 


ſhameleſs indulgencies of the nuns were indeed 
changed, with the character of the age, into a 
more elegant and decent enjoyment of thoſe plea- 


ſures, which having, on entering their holy ſtate, 
renounced, they could not indulge without at 


leaſt the crime of perjury, nor conceal without 


hypocriſy. They confined their intrigues to the 


Clergy, with whom their intercourſe. was lets ſuf· 
pected, and who, equally with themſelves, were 
intereſted in ſecreſy. Grown more prudent, if not 
aſſemblies. maſked ;- inſtead of dancing with the 
cavaliers, they contented! themſelves with banging 
on the arms of the canons ; and though they ſtill in- 
urnal rambles, preſerved their ſuered 


dulged in noctu 
habit from ſcandal by a ſtrict attenuon to diſguife. 


In the preſent Kill more refined and putified age | 


of the Catholic church, the inſtructions oſ the 


Jeſuit BEN ZL, as I have been recently informed by 5 


a Romiſn ecclefiaſtic, whoſe krowledge of the 
vices of the w. 


\ 


td is equalled only by his pity for 
its . and the! onfwity of his arial, 
8 are 
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are faithfully followed in every Italian convent. 


Such, from the time of the firſt anchorets to the 
age in which we live, have been the fruits of 


Solitude, when cul tivated in me tedious idleneſs 
of caves and cells. 


Tux more honeſt and diſcreet among monks 
and hermits, have choſen to ſhun the ſeductions 


of the paſſions in Solitude; but others, raſh en- 
 thuſiaſts, or hypocritical and artful pretenders, 
inſtead of preſerving themſelves from unchaſte vices, 


by a prudent eſcape from their allurements, 
braved the continual and fierceſt aſſaults of the 
enemy; and in the narrow lifts of a cell or cloiſter, 


provoked the e of the en _" ſhould 2 


* 1 _ fled.” 


A [Bank has foreibly n en the ene and 
bad policy of ſuch expedients. The power of 


„ ſenſual. defire,” ſays he, is not of a nature 


<. to be ſubdued by confronting or oppoſing it. 
Our victory over this enemy is beſt enſured by 


retreat. We muſt not provoke ſo dangerous a 


e foe; but above all, we muſt not ſeek to __ 


. 9 e 4 is e pond * 


n addi 8 FRET due none 
Was abe convinced- than the holy Jexous. 
In ſuch matters he was well verſed; and nothing 
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can be more juſt than what he has written on this 


ſubje& in his epiſtle to VIoILANTrIus: © He who 
«knows the inſtability of man, and the weakneſs 


4 of his boaſted nature, will ſedulouſly avoid the 


92 Thocks that may endanger its brittle ſubſtance: 
Even in Solitude he will dread the riſks to 
6, Abi his wayward and infirm diſpoſition ex- 
« poſes him, and will not deem himſelf ſafe even 
5e there, where there appears no enemy. But you 
«wilt aſk, VICeILANTTus, why then does JeroMs = 


cover himſelf: with the obſcurity of an unpro- 


4 fitable retirement? I will inform. you; that he 


00 may not hear thee; VIeLAxTrus; that he may 
«not ſee thee; that thy intemperate rage may 
„ not awake his choler, and ere him to paſ- 
c ſionate contention with thee. - 


0 


CE 


toils and perils of the fight, that he may merit 
c the honours of victory. I confeſs to thee my 


© cowardice; diſtruſting my ſtrength, I decline 


© the uncertain combat. If I retreat, I do not 
« ſtand in need of victory; if I ſtand my ground; 
I may gain none. I muſt eſcape death, either 


by ſtrength or ſpeed ; and though by flying, I do 


urs, 1 ſecure the benefits of 
oy victory. 


other motive 
“is, that he may eſcape the enticements of bad 

« women; and be ſafe from the seducing graces of 
„ the beauteous. Lou will ſay this is not con⸗ 
*© queſt, but flight: ZROME ſhould oppoſe his fos | 

* with conſtancy and valour, and undergo the 
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« victory. Is not lie a fook, who fleeps by the 
« viper, becauſe it is poſſible he may not be ſtung 


«© by her mortal: tooth? Tis true, he may not 
« experience: the venom of the reptile; and then 


© what has he gained, which he did not before 


«: poſſeſs? But ſhould he taſte it —and does he 


not deſervęe to do ſoꝰ - HO inſimite and irre- 
N Ne been en ven ll 


n ae which in Solitude k he eg e even 


foo temperate and chaſte ſpirits, and the phrenfy 
into which hot and eager imaginations may there 
be hurried, have hitherto been exemplifjed in the 
inſtances of Chriſtian anchorets and monaſtics. 


But if we turn the eye to Sram, upan, or Chma, 
to other countries, and to other ſyſtems, we view 


the ſame operation, and fimilar conſequences : we 
| ſee, that under ſumilar cireumſtances, the effects 


are the ſame, and that, in every region, an ob- 
ſtinate attachment to Solitude is egen of 
fee e and bee ee n | 


«Monk a Chineſe! philofoptier, ene cc The 
60 credulous vulgar implicitly believe all that is 


* fraudulently afferted of the ſanctity and purity of 
s the bigots and hypocrites who chuſe their man- 


« ſions in remote and lonely places. They fondly 
« deem theſe ſpots aſylums of virtue and chaftity, 


10 ne from the 2 and ſordid vices 


„ 2 which 


ARS. I. =. 
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< which defile * and adrhire the een 
t and pions aeal of theſe holy men, who have 


4 abandoned their families and their worldly poſ- 


* ſeſſtons. Vain ſuppeſition! Have they aban- 
< doned their wants and their deſires? Can they 


quit the earthly frame, that clothes their im- 
mortal ſpirit, or looſen themſelves from the ima- 


* ginations, made up of ſenſual thoughts and de- 
< fires, which poſſeſs and govern the mind of 


cc "Ow mortal. The force of conſtitution muſt 
= rage with more uninterrupted action than aid 
8 upations of the world; and the paſſions, 
4 unnsturally reſtrained, will ſtruggle to expand, 
*; ENS burſt * n e eee 

| ITE ;t / n 1 514} 8 


En fuffered a foul —— 


5 


* Siam, when, at the commenceamitiof their in- 
ſtitution, they dwelt conjointly with the monaſtics 
of the other ſex: a general pregnancy betrayed the 
infidelity of both to their vows. The Jeſuit Cuan- 


LEvVO1X, relates in his Hiſtory of Japan, that among 


the profeſſors: of the religion of Bug end Sinto, 
counts, whoſe cave. was to preſerve their own chaſ- 

virtue and honour; In many parts af Janan, the 

houſes of the Hiram are built in tho vicinity of 

thoſe of the Bourur; and in their 

: are com 


m the grewing race of females to 


heir „ Which 
mon 10 both orflers, they join indiſeri- 
33 : — 
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| minately in the adoration and worſhip of their idols. 
The Bicounis, as is generally the caſe with female 


inſtructors, profeſs an extravagant prudery of fen- 


timent: yet it is notorious, that they maintain an 


illicit commerce with their ſanctiſied neighbours, the 
Bonzas; and they have the reputation of having in- 
vented the art, much practiſed in Japan, of ſecretly 
ſuppreſſing the evidence of their amours, by a ah 


9 mature deſtruction of its an ha k 


ATTY) 11 a 9 4 Rat _ 6 6 W N 
4 Irrer VP 5 9 475 #4 I 


enn + emdidpitey are” fafficient! to remove ,onery 


doubt of the mighty dominiom of Solitude over the 
mind; whether touched with the pureſt love, or 
inflamed by the fierceneſs of groſſer deſire. But 


other facts will ſerve to ſhew, that not only is it 
fertile, in producing errors of the taſte, and depra- 
vities of the imagination, but is alſo a nurſery of 
thoſe more criminal paſſions, that * man an 


_— and: a e to his mn. 455 
ä $4 V4 T7 - 3 Fry" 7 44 ty 17 — 1. 83 ths 2 


di is 10 dan 18, as. wy ans 11 i 


: en to intereſt the . to buſy the imagi 
nations, and to employ the faculties. Active and 


fiery ſpirits are frequently goaded to the wildeſt 
outrage and enormity, by that reſtleſſneſs which 


the-dangers of idleneſs are of the greateſt moment: 

they deſtroy the: repoſe and eaſe of the individual; 

MP threaten the eva and ſaſety of the 
8.2 State. 
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Sitte Tes ancient legiſlators and · ſtateſmen were 
peculiarly ſuſpicious of habits of indolence; regard- 


ing them as the nurſe of every civil and moral cor- 


ruption. Dnaco and Pis is nA Ts puniſhed lazi- 
neſs with death, judging this ſevere ſentence neceſ- 
fary to exterminate a vice to which man is by na- 


ture ſo prone, and which is ſo ruinous to his cha- 


| racter and manners. PRRICLERSs ſent colonies to 


 Cherſoneſus, Naxos, Andros, Thrace, and even to 


Ttaly; to relieve Athens from the lazy citizens, 


whoſe uſeleſs lives, neither employed in virtuous 
actions, nor guarded. from guilt by habits of induſ- 
try, rendered them in the eyes of this ſagacious 
ſtateſman, objects of alarm and precaution. This 
principle it is, which makes the falſe. wants of great 
nations the means of their ſafety. and quiet: by 
engaging the attention and occupying the hands 
Jeſs indo» 
lence, would employ themſelves. in,, fomenting | 


of multitudes, who otherwiſe left in a reſt 


_ miſchief and diſorder in the community, Toi in- 


volve the Engliſh capital once more in flames, it 
would perhaps be ſufficient to ſuſpend for one 


week alte Abe of the populace; they wonld 
come an aptly diſpoſed train of combuſti : 


bles, which, kindled by any caſual ſpark of enthu - 


ſiaſm, or colliſion ol ſactious animoſity, or fired 
| rnal nenten en would 
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IX is gange perhaps, but certainly tae, "that 
more bad paſſions have been calmed and prevented 
by ſewing and knitting, than by all the precepts of 
prudence, or all the leſſons of morality. An ex- 
cellent Engliſh writer, whoſe works not only ex- 
Hibit a general acquaintance with life, but diſcloſe | 
a proſound knowledge of human nature, admires 
the wiſdom of thoſe who inſtituted the ſcheme of 
female education; and provided that every wo- 
; man, whatever” her rank, ſhould be taught ſome 
employinent, by which ſhe would be enabled to 
- 0 the vacuities of domeſtick and ſedentary 
| Keifure, © 1 know not,” he ſays, ( how much of 
e the virtue and happineſs of the world may be the 
* conſequence of this judiciousregulation. Perhaps 
© the moſt powerful faney might be unable to 
* figure the confuſion and ſiaughter, that would be 
« produced by ſo many piercing eyes, and vivid 
© underſtandings, turned lobſe at once upon man- 
ec * kind; ith no other buſineſs than to ans and 
ue. to p 1 da and e ge 19118 lr. 


1 40 yrektode e. ie hit 
. ehicf infigator of the crimes, that marked the cha- 
raters aid" conduct of the Otiental nuns. Few 
bf them had any taſte for ſcience; or habits of re- 
Rectiön, to charm, or even to reſieve hat wearineſs 

8 was the uniyerſal ſcourge. Few 

of them a talents, or had in the legſt culti- 
"_ 


71 * 2 
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_ vated-reaſon; all were full of a blind, hut headlong 


zeal; all were fretfully impatient of their forlorn 


condition. In the infancy of monachiſm, its vo- 


taries did not indeed imamnifeſt-any: difpofition' to 
diſtarb the order and quiet of Society; but in tbe 
fourth century their conduct grew alarming, and 


their character became confidered as dangerous. 
The rulers of the Roman Empire began to be 


aware of the expence and danger of feeding fo 


many hives of uſeleſs and irritable drones. Mul- 


titudes, who either from indolence or puſillanimity, : 
ſhrunk from the military or civil duties to which 


their fituation in life ſummoned them, ſought ex- 


emption from their diſcharge in the indolent piety 
ſo generally, and ſo greatly to the impoveriſhment | 
of the State, that ſoon aſter the year 370, Var 


1 TINIAN: v and Varans damen, that all the! ypoeri: 


— eee to reſume the 


the offices they hat! ſcandalouſly avoided. VanRNI 
even ordered the monks; who refuſed to diſcharge 


their*obligations to ſoriety, either in municipal or 
martial functions; to periſh under the painful and 


ignominious ſcourge of the publis executioner. 


Rvwaytvs' 3 chat the monks! of this — 
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of their dreſs and — and the * tur- 
b n or _ manners, „ He 485 


Ir 08 be the RY error _ deluſion 4 8 
am any conception of the real life of the Egyp- 
tian monaſtics, from the rules originally preſcribed 
for their obſervation to protect them from the dan · 
gerous influence of ſolitude. The firſt chiefs and 
inſtitutors of convents appear to have deemed bo- 
dily labour neceſſary to the members of their com- 
munities, both as an amuſement and occupation ; 
and it was a maxim among them, that a laborious 
monk had but one Devil to combat, while an idle 
one muſt withſtand the attacks of a legion. The 
_ early profeſſors of a life of ſolitude, removed far 
from the ways of man into barren waſtes, where, 

the ſtream excepted, nature denied even the moſt 
common of her bleſſings; they dwelt in caves or 

huts; and ſtriving to tame the rudeneſs of the de - 

ſert, continually laboured, when not engaged in 
their pious offices, to make the unſriendly and 
ſtubborn earth yield them ſome palatable nutri- 
ment. Of thoſe who did not tranſport themſelves 
ſo far from the cities, ſome were weavers, others 
maſons, and others purſued bas aceuſtomed la- 
bours in the garden- and y ar Many, while 
they ſerved heaven, tilled the . platted baſ- 
kets, planted; pruned or felled! trees, and exerciſed 
various manufactures ; ol at * times and in 
tn | Rated 
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Kated endintiies which, however, they voluntarily 
exceeded without exacting any increaſe of recom- 
penſe. Even while occupied in their ordinary 
labours, Religion was not ſuſpended; for when 
their hands were active their voices were equally 
buſy in pſalms or: prayer; and though the more 
perfect in ſanctity confined themſelves the Whole 
day in their cells, they filled their leiſure with a 
variety of manual arts, and kept their minds, during 
theſe employments, conſtantly attached to the 
meditation of the ſeriptures. If this writer may 
pe relied on, we muſt believe that the time and 
attention of a monk were never left vacant, and 
that offices of piety and humanity, or exerciſes of 
mind and body, were equally incumbent on, and 
een n by, al en and Het 


„ nie 1. leſt a os of * manners * 
of an Oriental convent, which he had himſelf 
viſited ; but his relation, (inſtead of informing, 
| would deceive; were it received as a fair example of 
the interior of monaſtic inſtitutions during the 
early ages of Chriſtianity; or ſhould we be induced 
by it to conclade that ſuch habits would ever be 
generally and long cultivated among recluſes. In 
this- ; monaſtery, which contained between three 
and four hundred brethren, PaLLApivs learnt 
there were twelve clothiers, ſeven ſmiths, fifteen 
_ * * and a like Proportion of the 


exerciſers 


manufactured by the induſtrious biotherhodd 


public market, and partly among their own ſick. 
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Aide of every uſeful occupation. Every one 
of theſe, when not engaged in bis devotions, was 
active in his appropriate craft; and whatever was 


beyond the conſumption of its own wants, was 


imparted to the ſeſs expert and laborious inhabitants 
of the adjacent female monaſteries. 


"They grazed 
eattls alſo} and diſpoſed of the fleſh partly in the 


The inhabitants of this monaſtery roſe at an early 


peculiar avocation. Some dreſſed ſuch of their 
viands as required che offices of fire, while others 
prepared the tables, and chuered them with bread, 
olives, herbs, and the more ſimple articles of their 


their firſt refreſhment ; others followed them as 
their ſtrength or patience: failed; and ſomò of 
more ſtubborn fortitude or hardier frame than the 


reſt," were accuſtomed to interrupt their faſt only 


every ſecond or third day. In the intervals their 
whole time was conſumed im offices of devotion, 


or Works of utility; One labourec J. in the fields 


another tended the 3 garments; | 
| that the materials of then; ſome reads otherz 
wrote ;/ many made, mats, baſkets,' and various 


articles of wicker-wark. and all wre fmllef with 
the Manor which. moſt of them indeed could 


fene noon oil a bun . har coil 
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ry PO rules deviſed.) . it muſt 
be allowed, were, notwith tanding their ſeverity, 
well adapted for che obſervation of - monaſtics ; 
und if practiſed, mighi have ſerved, in à great 
meaſure, to diſarm religious Solitude of its evils. 
But no cloiſter ever long conformed to the regu- 
: bes + a their Yvon; a be totallycanic 
apprebended in their character. Jzrons fan 
They were commanded to labour, that the Devil 
e, might never find their minds open ta admit his 
e temptations. But it is evident from all eccle- 
ſtaſtical hiſtory, that they lived in total idleneſs, or 
bufied themſelves in every thing rather than the 
ee ſtate, nenn of ee 


7 9 45 


a was more a; whe! int I 
Weir profeſſion, than continually roving about the 
cities ; it was indeed a complete abandonment of 
their ſtate; and yet theſe holy drones were always 
ſwarming, about the ſtreets without buſineſs, and 
even without any other purpoſe than to avoid 
the ſolitary retreats to which they had vowed to 
confine thembelvcs, and to enter which, they had, 


per eee e eee eee e 
eee Nel 
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correcting, this propenſity of the monks to depart 

from the irkſomeneſs of their religious duties, 
without returning to the diſcharge of their civil. 
At different times they drew vaſt multitudes of 
anchorets from the deſerts, to fight with, or more 

frequently to maſſacre: the heretics. '*AnToxIvs 
| travelled to Alexandria, attended by a numerous 

| hoſt of ſolitary aſcetics, to curſe the errors and 
perſons of the Arians in that city; and BAl the 
Great, by ſimilar meaſures, contributed; in defiance 
of their preſcribed cuſtoms, to gather the monks 
into cities. In conſequence of the repreſentations 


made of their miſbehaviour and exceſſes, the elder 


Tnxoposlus, in the year 390, commanded that all 
monaſtics ſhould retire to ſolitary places; cc Fot 
< that many of them, whoſe lives ſhould 

« only by their ſingular quietneſs, patience, and re- 
< gularity, diſtinguiſhed themſelves as moſt dan- 
« gerous diſturbers of the public tranquillity.“ 
The works it was their duty to perform, they neg- 
lected, and were officious in W e with the 
affairs nen tor nn ee b 
and to ere Oo png 19030 Nn prop U 


1 1 1 


* : 101 


3 Patriarch: of A Ane eee 
permiſſion of Tugovposius the Elder to demoliſh | 
the Pagan temples, beſought the monks to lend 
this work the aſſiſtance of their prayers. . 
readily granted him a more effectual aid, and 

ine . | ; = 20 iſſued 
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iflued forth armed with cl abs; ſtones, and inſtru- 
ments of iron. The more beautiful and magni» 
_ ficent the edifice, the more eager was the zeal of 
the monks for its deſtruction ; and all theſe fine 
works of 'antiquity were burnt and demoliſhed, 
without any regard to their beauty, and. with a 
ſort of Vandaliſm which reflected little honour on 
their deſtroyers. Nor did the pions rage confine 
itſelf to Alexandria : the monks proceeded from 
one temple to another in the adjacent country 
and towns, every where manifeſting but too much 
ade _ 3 and n MD Dog 


33 md of: wh 10h the babes were apt 
to be guilty, was the pouring in floods into the 
cities, to oppoſe, with indecent menaces, the courſe 
of juſtice on their guilty brethren, After the in- 
ſüurrection in Antioch, under the elder ThRODOstus, 
they deſcended in heaps from the neighbouring 
bills, to arreſt the uplifted arm of the offended 
magiſtrate ; and ſate for whole days before the door 
of the tribunal, prepared to reſeue their criminal 
companions by violence, when led to ſuffer the 
ſentence of the laws. Many of them forcibly de- 
tained the judges in their way to the court, and 
would not ſuffer them to proceed till they had 
promiſed to pronounce favourably on the offenders. 
Yet if the miniſters of juſtice yielded to their im- 
ede theſe incontiſtent beings kifſed [their 
| hands, 
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hands, and embraced their ne with ue 
Tan ne were, at various ne a 
to revoke their. edicts/ by the art and violence of 
the refractory: monks; their influence and autho- 
rity, in time, grew really formidable; and Txzo- 
Dos1Vs the Great, having more than once con- 
ſulted with an Egyptian fanatie, the abbot: John, 
reſpecting the event of certain hazardous under- 
takings, ſanctioned their preſumptuous ſorward- 
neſs, and encouraged their inelination to buſy 
themſelves with ſecular affairs, and neglect the 
duties properly incumbent on them: by thus au- 
thorifing a change of their manners, he led to the 
utter corruption of their morals. As early as the 
ſourth century, they excited tumults and inſur- 
rections, and were guilty of many unjuſtifiable 
inffaktione of the peace, and order of ſociety; and 
in the fifth, their inordinate paſſion to procure 
3 and ſtructures for the accommoda- 
tion of their luxuries, rather than of their wants, 
urged the indigent and houſeleſs monks to the 
moſt unworthy artifices, and moſt improper prac- 
tices. | Their vices, / at length, grew ſo. palpable 
and flagrant, as to become. proverbial among the 
people; and to declare any one © as e * 
Monk, nene the higheſt opſ 


orgs tha f One of the I deute N 
| valuable 


\ 
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valuable critics wor eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, juſtly com-' 

pares the Oriental Monks of this period to a mer-" 
cenary corps, ready to ſerve its own intereſt, by 
co-operating: with any party; and he aſſerts that 
their fanaticiſin inclined indifferently to the People 

=. the Throne, as they hoped to profit 1 . heir OT 5 
ot ras one or Pe Or” ISS by 10 15 


1 7 65 x 


Tus Oriental De bin tees "apy witty y objec; 


however trivial, with the moſt vehement and im- 


patient paſſion, as though it were of the moſt 


ſerious importance. In the fifth century, a verbat 


ſtrife on the myſtery of the incarnation was long e 
and fiercely debated between the Patriarch of Cons 
ſtantinople, Nxsronxrus, and CyxrILus, the Pa . 


triarch of Alexandria; who, as uſual in ſuch diſ- 
putes, branded each other with the name of He- 
retics. Nxsronxrus was furious and rekt 
Cyntirus artful, inſolent, and ambitious. The 
diſpute was at length about to be determined by a 
Synod, which met at "Epheſus ; when CrriLLUS: 
appeared, to maintain his tenets, attended 'by a 
large body of f nn ſailors; and not contented 
with ſuch a reinforcement of his cauſe, he ſecretly 
incited the monks of e, Fra to A eee we 5 
doctrines. The Archimand cord 4 


\ected their monks, and advaheed win chem 
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the emperor's palace, chaunting pſalms in alternate 
choirs of five hundred voices. They ſought the 
preſence of the emperor, while their followers ſur- 
pidus vociferations. The emperor was cautious 
enough to receive their with gentleneſs and 
condeſcenſion, and deſired them to eollect their 
ſeveral aſſemblies in the church of the martyr 
Majus. They obeyed ; and the vaſt multitude at 
once orderly and tumultuous, fli ſinging, marched 
in proceſſion ta the appointed ſpot, where it was 
Pon announced. to them that their | petitions for 
CxnrIxus were fully granted by the emperor, and 
they were requeſted to depart in peace. The 
church rang with their triumph; and NesTonus = 
was ordered to be curſed as a Heretick by all the 
inhabitants of Cynſtantinapls. Tus palms and 
hymns, which were employed as weapons on this 
occaſion, guve the OI more the air of a feſtival, 
0 pag weitete 


In 15 year 399 dhe ape Wee + againſt 
the Archbiſhop of Alexandria, Tuzoenvs, becauſe 
he condemned che error of the Anthropomorphites, in 
| believing and teaching, that the Deity had a form and 
body lke the human. The Biſſiop ſound himſelf in the 
moſt imminent; jeapardy, from the vaſt and unruly 
aſſemblage of zealous and intolerant monks, whom 
this diſpute, bad dra 


wy to n he reſeued 
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himſelf by an -adroit appeal to their prejudices. 
* Methinks, ſaid TRROrHILus, addreſſing the 


neee „in your faces I behold the counte 
V nance of the majeſty of heaven. The well-ti- 
wth compliment. propitiated their pride, and ap- 


peaſtd their fury; all exclaimed, Since thou 


tc at laſt helieveſt, that God has & countchance 


even as we have, we will e n _ 
Amen, Wee __ [1 :bawinoges: $11 


14 
F ASL 4 


_ uniformly conducted their tumults in fo harmleſs 


a manner. But they generally argued the moſt ab- 


ſtruſe and myſterious doctrines, with more mate- 


zial ond more deſperato inſtrumonts. This is ſuf- 
ficiently exemplified, by the event af the conten - 


tention reſting altogether upon verbal diſtinctions, 
that merited no diſquiſition, and perhaps admitted 
no determination. Eurrenzs, the | Abbot: of a 


convent near Conſtantinople, had led for near 


ſeventy years, a recluſe, auſtere, and moſt religious 
life: he had vowed never to ſtep over the threſhold 


of his monaſtery, except, on occaſions of indifpen- 


ſable neceſſity ; and proſeſſed to have renounced 
all worldly affairs, habits and -paſſions ; yet had he 
not confined his attention to che cate of His don 
_ i having ever maniſeſted hinfelf 4 ſtremuous 
3 
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„ ee bad! it ae eee for cen of che 
monks, and the peace of the world, if they had 
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champion of orthodoxy, and a zealous enemy to 
all Hereties. This good Abbot, hearing that Nxs- 
rox tus differed from him in certain fancies, on the 
myſtery of the Incarnation, felt his indignation 
highly incenſed againſt the Patriarch; and quitting | 
the retreat, in which he had propoſed to ſpend the 
remainder of his days, hurried with zealous haſte, 
do proclaim to the Emperor, the perils, with which 
he conceived. the damnable dogmas of the arch 
| heretic N ESTORIUS, threatened the oy . inte- 
grity of the Church, WL 
eee Robes: himſelf was. ack | 
| matiſhd as an Heretick by the ſentence of the 
Church; and was held in great odium for his aſ- 
ſertion, that the doctrines of Chriſtianity were to 
be learnt from the ſcriptures,' and not from the 
writings of the Fathers. To the Biſhops of the 
Patriarchate of Antiocl, he had rendered -himſelf an 
object of terror and hatred, by aecuſing them to 
Tnxonosius the Second, of inclining to the N ef 
torian hereſy; and his ill offices had cauſed ſeveral 
to be precipitated from their high dignities into 
extreme diſgrace and miſery. No ſooner. therefore 
had be adopted ſome wnpopular doctrines, con- 


| cerning the nature of the Saviour, from the wri- 


f 2 of the deceaſed CIILLus, than the whole 

iſcopal, body thundered forth their Anathe- 

mas, , and oonvening a council unanimouſly con- 
| 7 vs OE | n 5 
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Guthhed his opinions as wo ey unctriian 50 


8399 as; ſucceſſor of e in ie 
ſee of Alexandria, undertook the defence of Ev-. 


- TYCHE$; and his ſentiments, and all the Egyptian 


5 Biſhops with a hoſt of monks, joined the ſtandard 
of their Patriarch. In former contentions of this 


Find, the leaders bad been contented with procu- 
ring from councils and ſynods, the condemnation 


of their rival's tenets, with fulminating curſes, 


counter-curſes, and excommunications,. and reci- 


procally obtaining the depoſition of their oppo- 
nents; but now the exaſperated ſects proceeded to 


ov Meet attended with much, i oy 


Fe? þ £ # + 
4 70 * 


"Tui chiefs. of the. two a armies. of as were a 
; Droscokus and Douxus; the latter a plain man, 
endowed d with moderate abilities, who, having ſpent 
the nden part of his life in a rigid retirement, was 
too inexperienced in the manners of mankind, too 
ignorant of their paſſions and motives, to ſoreſee the 
difficulties that might be avoided by timely addreſs; 
or to ſurmount ſuch obſtacles, as were not by 
any precaution to be ſnunned. Diogcorvs was 2 
prelate of great talents and experience; ſubtle to 
elude the gbſervation of others, while quick to pe- 
netrate into their characters and deſigns; nch in 
literary attainment, and fortunate i in the e 
9417 i 1 3. 
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of an unmerited reputation for great ſanctity, His 
epiſcopal ſeat had continued during fixty years in 
the family of his predeceſſor CyRILLUs; who rely- 
ing on tho mdulgence of the Emperor, the com- 
vance of the Imperial governors of Alexandria, r 
the ſupport of the vaſt multitude of monks,” 
dependant on them and ebeir relations, had enlar-. 
ged their authority, and rendered thernſelves almoſt 
_ aþbſbhute ſovereigns of the Egyptian capital. This 

undue dominion Dioscones framed beyond alt 
bounds of moderation and humanity: He did not 
ſeruple even to inſult the majeſty of the Emperor, 
intheperſons of his' vieegeren tsin Alexandria, whom 
he diſgraced, beggared, and impriſoned, whenever 
their meaſures oppoſed his will; or when he was in 
any way offended or diſpleaſed. He tyranniſed 
with ſuch abſolute and rapacious de ſpotiſin over the 
Alexandrians, | that, but for the oppoſition of the- 
Governor of Egypt, he would have ſpeedily con- 
verted the opulent and populous city of Alexandria 
into a deſert; and in addition to his reliance on 
che inffuence of his ftation and talents, he was ſup- 
ported at the court of Conſtantinople by a favourite = 
eunuch, Who, participating the fpoils/of _ — 
f „ Him itt return à full 1 2 Kink 


gs vt T's * 
. 1 7 "3 Few 2314 3 951 


Such was the champion of besbey "I * 
erhbattled-ſquadtons of monks and anchorets from 
che Egyptian ſohtudes, to maintain the putity-of 
20 e . e 


* 
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the Golpa! Such were the fruits of ee in 4 
century, that has been raſtily applauded by tho ig- 
norant or the prejudiced, as an era of divine enthu · 
ſiaſm and pious tranquillity, and the other iy age 0 of 
the Chriſtian Church. 9 | 


Ir 1 seh to bpobed into a circumſtantial 
detail of this contention it is enough to mention 
that it was carried: on with ſo intolerant an ani- 
moſity, that to conſider Nxsronrus as a brother 
Chriſtian, was ſoon held a' more unpardonable im- 
piety, khan it could have been to have deified an 
ape, of canoniſed Jupas Iscakior. A few facts 
ſerve to het the ſtrange and miſguided ſpirit with 
Which the monaſties f e claſs Wanne in the 
whole of the nien, 0 
= e ee areas 

We wil 8 by cr in a 
council held at Epheſus, againſt the biſhops who 
_ did not embrace his tenets, exhibits the character 
of the age with ſo much accuracy and vivacity, 
that a brief view of it will tend to the information, 
it not to the ſatisfu tion, of the reader. n | 
| having delivered to this oouncil his prof 
fiith, Dvskptvs, Biſhop of Dorilewm, eonterided, 

that cotiformably' to the ' ſentence of a former 
Synod, the Abbot ſhould renounte his opinions as 

HFeretical, and acknowledge the two naturcs of 
the Savioat- But though both the councils were 


TS — | 
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2 of near! y the ſame; prelates, as. fierce a 
clamour was now raiſed againſt Evs831vs, for 
maintaining, as had lately overwhelmed EyTycuss 
for denying,” then this very article, which had 
been ſolemnly declared an * and eſſential 
WOE of faith, | . 


} 
＋ _ | . 0 17 
J q 3. a 


110 *. k 0 ; of __ a e nature now 
mailed againſt EVSEBIVS, declaring he deſerved to 
periſh by the moſt cruel and ignominious death, 
| which: they themſelves had ſo recently enjoined 
and vindicated. Diosconus, not ſatisfied with a 
vague clamour of condemnation and . reproach, 
demanded that all ſhould. elevate, their hands as a 
ſign that they reprobated the doctrine of the two 
natures, and condemned its teachers and believers. 
The: language and tone of Diosconus, his paſ- 
ſionate geſtures, the preſence of his ſoldiers, and 
more than all, the menaces of his monks, who. ſur- 
rounded the place of conſultation with a circle for- 
middable by its number and violence, ſo intimidated 
the aſſembly, that all raiſed their hands, exclaiming, 
* Curſed be all who believe two natures in Chriſt !, 
let them be baniſhed ſrom the aid and protection 
6 of all Chriſtians; let them be {lain with 1 
5 en or rep to the n of the ne 


19 . . rt: TV LATED 8 $0 1201 1 | 
Eur ops was now 9 an nonhodox nde 7 
notog nog 3 & 1 | | | and 
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and- his doctrines impoſed on the general belief by 
the lame fathers who had fo lately denounged him 
as an Arch-Heretic, and proclaimed his opinion 
erroneous. .But- the tumult was far from being 
terminated: for the aſſembly, at the inſtigation of 
che Patriarch of Alexandria, proceeding to con- 
demn, and depoſe from their diguitics, the adver- 
faries of the ſucceſsful Abbots, Eusz81vs: of Do- 
rileum, and FLAvIAx of Con antinople, the latter 
prelate ſtrongly proteſted againſt the ſentence, as 


1 iniquitous; and accuſed Dioscorvs of unbecoming 


and criminal practices. This was the ſignal for a 
general uproar. The enraged Patriarch com- 
manded his monks to enter the liſts of controverſy, 
and decide the queſtion. An could be more 
complete than their obedience. They ruſhed into 
the chamber armed with various inſtruments of . 
violence. Every biſhop who had pronounced the 


depoſition of FLAVIaN.unjuſt, was, by the order of : 
Droscogvs, unmercifully beaten; and he himſelf 
ſo inhumar ly handled the unſortunate prelate, 
* againſt whom his rage Was: SINN are, 
that be died quen a, Fig oe e e 


113 f 


5 Thi: Council tht LAG was het} th 445) was es called 
 Eherdiiiliuat Ephefnum, or Convent Lutrurum. Fuavian was 
baniſhed to Epipas, in Lydia; and there it was he died ſoon 
after, in conſequence of his ſcandalous uſage, Before his death 
he appealed. to Lo and this appeal produced another Coyncil, 
in which Eurrcuzs ms. once more re condemned, and the lavage 
emi — dige an, 
| Tnzss 
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Task, and numberleſs other evils, were per- 
petrated in the attempt to eſtabliſh the Catholic 


faith, reſpecting the myſtery of the incarnation, and 


the equivocal nature of the Redeemer. It is me 
lancholy to reflect, that while in every eſſential 
point of dactrine both parties were agreed, their 
violence and ferocity were employed only to eſta 
bliſn abſtract terms, and to b e dit- 
tin@tions, wy | 


Inall theſe ſchilns which dfderi a 4 diſgrace 
the annals of the Church, the monks were ever 
perſonally active. Without them no tumult was 


excited; their hearts were always eager, and their 
arms ready, to fix the fluctuating tenets of the age 
not by reaſon or perſuaſion, | bur ys — * 


er ane NN N i 


"Pits Ati ee or akin ave an 
Egyptian monk, deſerves to be mentioned, as his 


hiſtory affords a a ſtriking inſtance of the paſſions, 


engendered in monaſtic Solitude. This monk, a 
ſhort time after the concluſion of the Eutychian 
controverſy, in 457, felt an aſpiration to elevate 
himſelf to the epiſcopal and patriarchal ſeat of 
Alexandria: for ſome ſuch deſign, ag this wa/in 

general the more immediately operative Gauſs of 
all thefe zealoys diſputes. Alroukos pereeiyed, | 
: that 1 the Egyptian monks * brought to 


create 
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create a tumult in his favour; nothing offered ſo 
ready an accompliſtment'of his wiſhes; and he 
_ deviſed an ingenious expedient to engage them to 


aſſiſt his purpoſe. | 'Cloathing” himſelf in a white 


garment, he crept, in the dead of the night, to 
the'cells of his companions, and through a tube 
that at once diſguiſed and magnified his voice, 
hailed every monk by bis name. If his falutation : 
was acknowledged, The Cut proclaimed himſelf an 
ainbaſſador from Heaven, and in the name of the 


Lord, commanded the reſpondent to join his 


brethren in procuring the depoſition of that Ne. 
torian Heretic, the Patriarch PłorERUs, and rait 


ing to his epiſcopal ſeat the orthodox TIMOTHZUs. 


The monks were implicit in their obedience to the 
mandate: they regarded the wily Cat as a Heaven- 
elected patriarch, and burning with fanatical zeal, 
haſtened under his guidance to Alerandria, ee 
_ mains weſt; creme Rt 


f 4+ 3 4 


„ DESPURATE | — ate! vis pinot 

and prepared to maintain his election by their 
cuſtomary violence and outrage. This lawleſs 
multitude advanced to the principal church of 


the city, where two biſhops: who had been de- 


| poſed fur their miſcondad;” ordained Durorunus 
TE pere and Eyes __ 


x an) 
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a brenn ene Patriarch, aftoniſhed 


at 


* 
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at this ſhameleſs and audacious enterpriſe of an 
obſcure monaſtic, but well aware of the temper of 
his foes, abandoned his palace, and gaining the 
church of Sr. Qumixus, ſought ſhelter in the font 
of that edifice. On former occafions this ſanc- 
tuary had been reſpected by Heathens and Bar- 
barians; but it afforded no protection from the 
ambition of the ſucceſsful impoſtor. The blood of 
the innocent and venerable Patriarch was ſpilled 
in that awful place where the moſt guilty ſhould - 
haye found forbearance. Six other eccleſiaſtics 
who accompanied bim, ſhared his ſate, and their 
bodies were left on the ſpot that witneſſed their 
maſſacre. The corpſe of the Patriarch only was 
removed; and aſter having been dragged to a 
public part of the city, was expoſed: on a gibbet to 
the ſcandalous inſults of the brutal populace. To 
complete their unmanly and ſavage outrages, the 
mangled remains of the unfortunate Prelate were 
burnt, and the aſhes ſcattered in the air, that his 
body might be robbed of thoſe rights of — 5 
en were not denied to the vileſt en 04M 'r 


IEP 5 


145 Bere a8 the claſs the: dio. ee 
Tarornius, Patriarch of Alexandria, in an epiſtle- 
addreſſed: to the Synod, deſcribes the Egyptian: 
monks-in the following terms: They wound 
« their limbs,” ſays he, © with ſharp inſtruments, 


to gover themſelves with @ ſemblance of patience 
. | „ 
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« and pe mängle and even mutilate their 


e faces, to win the admiration and homage of the 


_ & eredulous multitude: Some curtail their tongues, 


ce 


E 


thinking to ſhew by the tardineſs and indiſtinct- 


« neſs: of their ſpeech, the vehemence and reſo- 
0 


e nuine faith and be ſome hollow and per- 


ce nicious counterfeit.“ THEOHTLUs had himſelf 


traverſed the waſtes ot Nitria, and viſited the 
cheerleſs dwelling gs of theſe anchorets, to read and. 
condemn, 1 in the preſence of all the moſt famous 
Saints, the writings of OxleREx: but inſtead of 


meeting him, who was the chief of the Egyptian 
Church, with reverence and obedience, they had 


attempted to murder bim. They even prepared to 
perpetrate their ſaorilegious violence in the church 


concealing their clubs in branches of palm, and 
diſguifing their ſanguinary purpoſes mine he 


* of ogy 4d m. ec aeg 


* 191 i 13 n. ; 
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monks, that the ſoldiers of the Greek Emperors 
cCautiouſly avoided any conteſt with them. Cuny-\ 


$08TOM, though a warm friend and ſtrenuous advo- 

cate of the monaſtic condition, was t wid 
violence; nor could the afftance mY the ner | 
ts. Phis celebrated father, 


paſſing through 


7 ſereen him from its effec 
. by 11 . of Evvoxix and her n 


Count 


lution of their piety; and all ſubſtitute for ge- 
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Count Jonx, had been rendered obnoxious to tl 
feeble Arcapirs, and iin'conſequence of the Em- 
peror's unjuſt diſpleaſure batiſheid into Armenia. 


On his way to the place of exile, he was overtaken 
by ſickneſs, and detained in bis bed at Cæſarea; 
the biſhop of which, his ancient enemy, unmoved 


by bis fallen fortune and belpleſs ſtate, uſed the 


animoſity of the - monks, and directed it n 


td t . Kindled ir into: a 8 | 


of 208] and fury: they ſurrounded the houſe in 
which lay the ſick Saint, and threatened, did he 


not immediately depart, to burn it over his head. 
difurhance, and ver) courtevuſly eue the 


manks to be quiet 3 hut their exhortations were 


received with contumely and deſiance. We 
c“ have combhated before: nom with braver fellows 


e than you, cried the daring monks ; © we have 


** ere no put to flight the Imperial guard : and if 


eu venture to oppoſe us, 'yau- ſhall be made 


< hitterly to ps dee aged nne 
of tein threat & they addrefied deim 1 
ssen, and humbly beſunght him ta ſhun the 
malice. of theſo bigots by an immediate retreat, 
However dangerous to his health his removal might 
bers N that: _ nd not undertake to. de- 
Manne, fend. 
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Ne * againſt their reverend opponents, whom 
they conſidered as fiercer than the beaſts, che fel- 
a tenants of their deſerts, | 


4 Ain | facts FR demonſtrate, that the 
continued Solitude of the Oriental monks, far 
from humaniſing their manners, purifying their 
hearts, or improving their habits, filled them with 
the moſt uncharitable and acrimonious paſſions; 
and nurtured 1 in them the . as « well as fouleſt 

ol vices. Wr ke e | 


o by beben adopted in the monaſteries of 
the Weſt at the time of their inſtitution, were no- 
thing inferiour to thoſe planned for the Oriental 

convents by Pachourus. Saint BENEDICT. the 

ebampion of monachiſin, ; in the ſixth century, 
commanded the monks of his order, to fence them- 
ſelves againſt fioful actions and defires, by unre- 
mitting occupation in the cultivation of the earth, 
the inſtruction of youth, and every other uſeful la- 
bour bath of body and mind. He truſted that an 
uſeſul employment of their powers, might divert 
them from any vieious application of them; and 
that ſuah as peauliarly devoted themſelves to ſtudi- 
ous habits, might, by having a rational and virtuous 
objeck of their intellectual, purſuits, eſcape the 
Miſchic e mind is 
117% 0% : e . expoſed, 
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| expoied, _ a EY rumination on its own fancie 
Burall theſe admirable regulations were ſpeedily 
neglected; and the riches and reputation which 
the convents obtained by their early attention to 
the inſtructions of their founder, were in a ſhort 
time made uſe of to diſpenſe with the perſeverance 


m the practice enjoined them. They grew too 


lazy and inſolent to cultivate the lands they had 
gained, either by redeeming them from the mo- 
raſſes and wilds and enriching them with cultiva- 
tion, or by exciting the pious liberality of their 
opulent penitents. They accordingly received the 
ſervioes of the poorer among the laity, by whom 
their eſtates were tilled and the menial offices of 
the convent performed; without other recompenſo 
than the benefit which their ſouls might derive 
from the interceſſions of the eccleſiaſticks; who 
were well content to barter their deyotion againſt 
the induſtry of the world, and to pray ſor the ſal- 
vation of ſuch as laboured for their intereſt and 
pleaſure. Having exchanged their long faſts and 
unſavory diet for frequent and dainty repaſts, and 
ſubſtituted indolent pride for laborious humility, all 
traces of their original piety and virtue diſappeared, 
they grew luxurious, haugbty, rapacious, and 
Try AS ran. tenth —— had ſunk - 


ihre $4 NP even. 
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Gen: 40: Aha. en rd. o b intemperance and 
rare in choſe ages, Pint reſtore the en ſeve- 
rity of diſcipline, or only to reſtrain the licence and 
outrages of his monks, they never failed to revile, 
intrigue; and conſpire againſt him; and generally 
revenged themſelves, for his endeavours to improve 
them, ies his SS or death. 
* Duke of nn Nets with alien — 4 
AzR1LarD was perſecuted by his contemporaries for 
thoſe very qualities which ſhould have ſecured him 
their admiration and encouragement ; in order to 
afford. him an aſylum from their invidious hatred, 
named him Abbot of the convent of Saint Gil. 
Das. In this holy ſecluſion, AzzLArD hoped he 
might find reſt from his vexations, conſolation or 
leiſure for his grief, and eaſe and relief from all his 
difficulties. But inſtead of entering into a ſeat of 
piety and wiſdom, into a manſion of tranquillity and 
order, he found the brothers of his conyent relaxed in 
their manners, and abandoned to the moſt diſſolute 
| 3 eee ER — the diſorde 


provoked their rage; ack — repeatedly failed 
in their efforts to poiſon him a# their common 
nptec tee to relate) | 
#1; 2h 18952 bc 


1 1 
4 
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& give him lis death in the facràmental elements 
Ir is impoſſible to peruſe tlie deſeription he hab 
given of his afflicting ſituation among theſe tux 
vage monks, without ſhuddering at the "tendency 
ol an illijudged ſolitude/ to harden the hearts and 
to tender the manners of men inhuman; e Llive,“ 
faid he in one of his letters'to.Exorsx5 & in à bar- 
« barous country, and among ſavage men. My 
walks are along the ſhore of a rough and tem- 
e peſtubus ſca and my companiõns p arè more tur- 
« bulent; perfidious, and dangerous than its waves. 
Though ſworn to obedience and 'chaſtity, they | 
«gre infamous" for riot and debauehery; and the 
e only rule of the convent is to obey none. Ah 
«!Exorsx; wert thou to ſec our habitation, thou 
e wouldft think"it a butchery rather than a èloiſter:- 
All the doors.are'$overediiwith) the feet of Rags; 
„the heads of boars,” and the ikins of vermin»; 
«© the! trophies of their victories in the woods. The 
cells of tHemonKG, inſtead of exhibiting any ſigus 
4 of devotion} are filled wirbt the Horns of ſtags/or | 
< the implements of the chaſe . They tobey no 
* ſummons hut the ſound of the horn, or he noiſe 
lef the hounds. They conſume tho whole day in 
* Huriting, and oh! that I. ebüuld prevent their : 
pars wing 9. paſt ime more ; culpable/! But .. 
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One . 
GsrLaRD but caſually rejected * died in conſequence * 
ul Upon: the ſpot, 
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. deli the fouleſt pleiſures; and eohaicints 
*fouleſt crimes ; and if I remonſtrate with them, 
cf they anſwer mel with revilings; they ſurreun 
me with ſnares; I am Uaily in new perils from 
« their envy and rage; nor ſcaree a moment 2 
ee the ſword of a de ecaſe tao 
* bee over my head. ov phtoitutl ind ME 
vi$79 bn my off tt amo ator to-2R: 
| yy were the monks: of thoctwelfiſnedutary 
ſuch had they been for ſeyeral preceding ages; 
ſuch were they through ſeverhl that followed; 
yet to the prayers and the maſſds of ſuch diſſolute 
weetches) id all the princes and nations of above 
half the known world confide their ſalvation; ex- 
pecting with certainty the Divine favour from tie 
efficacy of their interceſſion with the Fountain of N 
Purity and Goodneſs. To overwhelm them with 3 
riches and privilages, was held to be the ſureſt 
_ palſpont to eternal bliſs. Every tyrannical ſove- 
neigen or noble, devoted to his pleaſure and caprice, 
and careleſs of his pemple's proſperity and happi- 
neſs, attempted to reconcile himſelf to Heaven, 
by bribing the avarice or ambition of theſe mo- 
naſtios : and ſecure of: their abſolution, ſerupled 
not to neglect every; duty, and to perpetrate 


mity - nen lo e gift 


* 


91% 2110591 01 he: % weary bor tides) 210 1 NY 


mu a: full confideration!tof ;thei? whole ita | 
cannot but be xcortvinoed of athis un en 
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truth; that melancholy, inhumanity, and An- 
thropy, were the unfailing tenants of the hearts of 
the Oriental monaſtics; and that few: have ever 


been the monks whoſe breaſts were entirely free 


from theſe paſſions. The diſcipline of the convent 


affords no leflan of gentleneſs, ſympathy, and kind- 


neſs. Enthuſiaſts, who are continually at war with 


the bias of their own nature, who renounce every 
rational enjoyment of life; are little like to intereſt 
' themſelves in the happineſs of others, or to regarc 


their ſorrows with commiſeration. Indifference 


and N gradually render them callous to the 
touches of humarity. When the mind has been 
| nen to the ſenſe of all the joys of life, and 
blinded to its charms; when all love of the world 
and its inhabitants has been ſolicitouſſy expelled 


from the boſom, and replaced by no · other ſenti- 


ment of kindneſs and affection; when man has 


1 1. 


ſeparated himſelf from his brethren, yet has not 
united himfelf to his Maker, he renders himſelf 
void of fear eee of condern or pity 
for othetep! Writing or Þ fc 
© v3. J ind 0 ien ad; ict e 
— vices W to 
wc voided by'the-fincere monaſtic: they are indeed 


the natural reſult of his ſituation, the neceſſury pro» | 


duct of his habits and views. Forced to reconcile 


himſelf tb the toſs or human enjoyments, wre. 


10 chem nas vaimand/ fin ful, he nouri 
1 e ee e Bhs AE rancorous 
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 rahcbrous contempt for all that do nit, like himſelk; 
court miſery, and defy and outrage naturę: begin- 
ning by the alienation of his defires from their 
proper ends, he finiſhes by turning his affectidns 
from their natural objects; till at length he ſcorns 
and hates all thoſe whom he ſhould regard with 
benevolence: at leaſt, if not with eee This 
ſtern and ſavage diſpoſition ſoon vitiated the cha · 
racter of the Oriental recluſes, and Poe forth in 


" thei exceſſes W neee e and i in- 


ne e leihre of ah odd: en 5 i 
ren conſumed in curious and ſerupulous 
ſpeculation on ſubjects indifferent to human hap- 
pineſs, but remote from human apprehenſion, and 
enveloped in impenetrable myſtery, was ever fur- 
niſhing to the reſtleſs monks ſome vain and end- 
leis controverſy, the agitation and decifion of 
which was frequently accompanied with violence 
and bloodſhed. The tranquillity of the Cbriſtian 
world was long diſturbed by the metaphyſical whim 
of SopHRONIVs, a monk of Alexandria, who choſe 
to maintain the exiſtence of two wills in the per- 
ſon of the Redeemer, and to conſider as impious 
hueretics all who diſſented from this doctrine. Not 
ſatisfied: with ſpiritual intolerance, bis diſciples | 
reſorted: to tomporal1violence they en or 
moft fiergg-and dangerpus commuti Africa, 
lin | | 9 
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authority of dhe Emperors. \ 5. b DHH Friotigtt tier 


ſued, reſpectii 


and in other parts defied and even ondangeradrthe 


115 5114 fi "OH S ieh bit! 10 11611 C0191 8 „ I. Amit 


I the Ehſt; where ee eee nd: 


8 zealouſhpy! dultivated, t eõntinued through 
many! centumes an unfailing ſource of religious 


diſſention, and civil diſorder. In that quarter of 
the Chriſtian world, the monks formeil tlie regular 
and ſtanding armies of the ambitibus prelates; and, 
ſerving oberyl , of had fanaticiſm, theſe 
Switzers of the Church ventured their dun ves, 


and ſacrificed thoſe of others, for every abſurd 
Opinion; yet always in the perſuaſion, or under : 
the pretence, that 8 were enn the falva- 


tion neee bi afociident Oi. Amn 17517 
118 91 tote N {a £1559 e 9 rib 119 11d CODE 


- ah the fourth» century a HG altercation” mu- 
tually incenſed the Catholics and Daunatists on the 


occaſion of an Epiſcopal election; and an obſtinate 


con tention, by no means free from rancour, en- 


ing the forms neceſſary to the ordina 


nation of a legitimate Biſhop, and the diſtinguiſh- 
ing characteriſtic of the true Church. In one 


thing both parties agreed; that there was only one 
trac Church, namely, its own ; and that all out of 
its pale were doomed to eternal perdition. Africa, 
the ſcene of the contention, was ſoon a ſpectacle 
of diſorder and dliſtreſs ; for the Donatiſts; having 


Kanten acmultitade of pea nts to ſupport, with | 
# * 


| 1 


violent and more numerous rivals; and during 


: thirteen! ſucceſſive years were oppreſt and ſlaug ii 


tered without mercy. This was indeed the inva- 


their reſpectve notions the ſum ol alli truth, and 


__ _ eſſence of all virtue; anil, nat contentedi with the 5 
quiet and unmoleſted o poſieſſion of them, were 


obſtinate to compel others to receive and adopt 
them as the only true toad to ſalvation. Shameſul 


to Chriſtianity as the truth may appear, it muſt be 


owned; tliat in theſe ages of the primitive Church 


no principle of toleration was to be found! but 
among the barbarians. The very Goths diſclaimed 


the violence of impoſing upon the eonſcignces. of 


mij conquered people; and their ambaſſadors de- 
clared to Bex18anivs; what their actious imiformly 


verified, that . mo one who. fithmitted to their law 


% would be compelled to abanddn his religion, [+ 
6 . pen be left unconfined in the belief. of 
what his anceſtor: bt, nete ene | 


d bed of hone beſos, 2 


Who aſſumed the name of Cbriſtiaus, while ortho- 
. _ Wade eren ery and the, univerſal paſ- 
10 ed; and impoſed by various 
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arms, e 1— and En 
were defeated in am engageinent with their equally 4 


riable -oonelulion. of all; theſe diſputes, wherdin 
oppoſite: parties of violent enthufiaſts imagined. 
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ſects, and hanging and burning ſor the ſalvation 
of hereticks and the glory of the Deity, were the 
common and approved methods of converſion em- 
F by the monde names in the et n 


10 wh W ande 550 e proceed 15 
Feen of orthodoxy the moſt inſignificant and 
contemptible, may be gathered from the ludicrous 
diſpute, if we may be allowed to term it ſo, re- 
ſpecting the form of the cowl and beard of the 
crazy Francis of: Ai. On this important ſub- 

ject the Franciſcans and the Capuchius | differed, 
each condemning the tenets of their opponents as 
heretical; and the idle contention reſpecting or- 
thodox cowls and beards; was, as uſual, debated with 
rancorous animoſity z nor was it een OE 5 

the e ee e OU Io nonoigi non 

So. o hive . 4: hi and Homible 
fruits of that fanaticiſin, to the production of which 
the religion of meekneſs, charity, and brotherly 
love, was rendered inſtrumental; by the pernicious 

influence of an extravagant and unnatural a t 
ment to ſolitude. To this muſt be imputed. 
birth and growth of that ſuperſtitious, trivial, wa lo, 
ſionate, and intolerant "orthodoxy, which, during | 
o many ages, ſwallowed up- the re: a 


ſon and morals 
of Europe, and extinguiſhed the ſpirit of genuine 
Ne in 2 a n The duties 
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of Ruttanicy: were contemned' and. neglected ; ; the 


affections of nature were renounced or ſuppreſt; 


real piety was unknown or unnoticed but by hatred 
and perſecution ; and nothing was honoured: or 
cultivated but the reputation of a rigid and ſan- 


guinary orthodoxy. This word contained the ſum 


of Chriſtian piety, through many centuries of igno- 


rance; zeal, and intolerance; and the monks, white 
they made the earth drunk with the blood of 
ſuch as denied their abſurd or infignificant dogmas, 
every where pretended to juftify their barbarities 


by afferting, that thus only was it poſſible to ſerve 


and fave the true faith, Oh! minds blinded 


with folly, and hearts vitiated with pride and in- 


bumanity f ean that be the true faith which tears 
aſunder the bands of Society, aboliſhes the ordi- 


nances of nature, authoriſes cruelty and horror, 


and _ Oo der and A ee ee the 
ns with eee 
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r us as that We zera is at e W | 
the religion of Camsr, freed by the labours of 


pious, humane, and enlightened men, from the 
incumbrances, and purified from the ſtains, where- 


with ignorant fanaticiſin and _zapacious ambi- 
tion have attempted to deform and diſguiſe it, 


ſhall be reſtored to that divine ſumplicity, gentle- 
neſs, and benevolence of nature, by which it was 
| xi ſed when, ſeventeen "centuries fince, it 
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ertanated from the lips and acts of its great Au- 


ihor. Every | Chriſtian: will then learn to render 


his life uſefu] and happy, bis death peaceful and 


conſiding: Catholics, Lutherans,: Calviniſis, and 


Protaſtanis of every denomination, will unite in a 
religion, that teaches to perſecute and condeinn 
no one: but to love, ſuecour, conſole, and im- 


prove all. No abſurd, auſtere, gloomy, and diſ- 
piriting duties, no irrational and unnatural pe- 


vances/and; mortiſications, will be then impoſed on 
their practice to the: tuin of their happineſs; no 
ſentiments of tyrannical andi intolerant injuſſice 5 
and cruelty be breathed into their hearts, to vitiate 


their diſpoſitions none will be ſevered, from his 


ſellowe by unſocial inſtitutiovs, nor divided en 
him in affection by, principles of ſalitary-ſelfiſh-. 
neſs; and, if Reaſon nor Religion counſel them | 
occaſionally to recede from ſociety, they will, by 
communing with themſelves, learn to prepare 
for a more complete and cordial diſcharge of their 
e utes, +; b R 51 gt f Eu 
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0 0 wetter a0 CONCLUSION. 01 v ico 
LAX TER . 1 to 5 4 [1 
advantages, and expoſe the dangers of Solitude; = 1 
- after having perhaps appeared, at one time, its ro- 4 
mantic panegyxiſt, at another its harſh cenſor, not 
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* ſome I may have been reproached. ; as, th 

moroſe-agd gloomy enemy ot ſocial. intercourſe, as 
the advocate for a ſullen and melanchol y ſecluſion, 
which, interdicting the pleaſures of mankind, would 
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terchangg of real0R, WAR 1d plunge the-world.once 
more into the dark night. of ignorance and barba- 
riſm, from which the, eſtabliſhment-and cultivation 
of Society had reſcued, them. It is not improbable 
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of Apes ie ag! its uſes, of aggravating its miſchiefs, 
and of deterring men from the enjoyment of its ad- 
vantages : By thoſe, perhaps, it will be faid, that 
my labours, inſtead of diſcountenancing, will ſerve 
only to encourage the ſpirit of licentious and frivo- 
lous diſfipation, which maintains fo pernicious and 
increaſing a dominion over the preſent age. Both 
thefe opinions, however, are equally miſtaken; it 
has neither been my purpoſe to relax any civil duty 
or impair any ſocial virtue; ſtill leſs" to proſcribe 

_ the uſe of rational retirement, and the practice of 
| ſerious felf-commuinion. Attachment to domeſtie 
pleaſures and the culture of the fond and gentle 
affe ctiolis, which are nurſed i in the arms of Friend= 

' ſhip and the boſom of Love, will never injure the 
ſentiments of the generous mind, or confine tbat 
charity and Eindneſs of ſoul which expands into 
univerſal humanity and benevolence. Nor on the 
other hand, If that ſeceffion from the world, in which 
the wire ſpeculatiſt delights to dwell, may ſome- 
times encourage in him ſome indifference to the a 
ſervices of others or difregard of their opinions ; '': 

it may in ſome degree eftrange him from their con- 
cerns by dividing him from their intereſts; yet will 
it not neceſſarily render him devoid of the emo- 
tions of pity, or the ſympathies of affection. The 
main purpoſe of the volume now prefent d to the 


reader is, to recommend, in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
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the neceſſity and propriety: of | qualifying extreme 
habits of ſolitary abſtraction, by the practice of ſo- 
cial virtues, and the enjoyment of » ſocial amuſe- 
ments of correcting the ſelf-ſufficiency or indo- 
cility produced in retirement, by that urbanity 

wich is moſt readily acquired in the world, in the + 
W oh the, med and e im | 1 
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genius, led by impaſſioned love, perfiſted in 

renouncing ſociety, that he might ue ger 
with the immortal volumes: of the learned dead, 

J "_ the) children of. his fancy and the n ; 
is unfortunate paſſion. The charming ſolitude of 
Vuucliſt alone could enable him, not indeed to 

forget, but to endure the abſence of his beloved 

Lavsa ;| and, during tho ſummer of his life, he 

dwelt at a diſtance from the court, abhorting its 

manners and principles. Yet could he not finally 
ſubdue the impulſe, that urged him to reviſit his ſo *- 

long abandoned feat: his ſolitude ue 3 
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Axon creature e thts up in ſeclu- 
| fon, if he be not the moſt exalted ſoon becomes the 
moſt wretched of beings. To overcome the tedi- 
ous chagrin ſo naturally attendant on ſolitude, it is 
necefſery that its votary ſhould poſſoſs a con tant 
and uninterrupted ſtate of health, and an e 5 
tion inexhauſtible. He, who is deſtitute of theſe ro- 
ſources, when deprived of the communion of his fül- 
lo creatures will find himſelf left without ſupport 
or hold, and will either ſink into idle and ſupine ha 
bits; or into prone and ſordid indulgences. The hiſ- 
tory of the Oriental and other monaſtics, (of which 
the preceding chapters cuain a few ſtrikin g details, 
ſelected from many which might be produced,) fur- 
niſhes teſtimony of this fact, the moſti copious and 
unequivocal; - It is not good for man to be alone: 
Erzhis command to ſeekl communion with thoſe; 
whom common taſtes / and equal faculties mark for 
3 our companions; was given by the great Author of 
4 aps h it is written with characters ſufficiently | 
legible on the heart, which knows/noicontentWith- 
out ſocial interoourſe; and is enforoed hy the: rude 
2 r e mage een the earth, which expects ; 
4 provement and higheſt value fiom the 
labours of man in'a fiate of N Hon falſe 
an 
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1 himſelf; how frightfat an imagt + | 
bis ſpecies then muſt he have formed, who like a4 > 

certain famous French hermit, would chooſe his 
lation on thẽ ſummit of Vefuvins, as-conſidering 

himſelf in leſs ſafety among his nn thün in | 
| * horrors of that dreadful A [+ {tor bott =” 
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To N rid m in our nee which is leagued at 
onoe with ſelfiſhneis and generoſity, there is dbubt- 1 
leſs: ſomething. flattering and ſeducing in the 
thought of produeing our on happineſs from our- 
ſelves; of poſſeſſing ſtores of delight and amuſe- 
ment for all hours; and living detached from the 
vices and follies of mankind, independent of their 
ſervices, or even their inte reourſe. But were it true 
that the ſolitary enthuſi iaſt enjdyed-a more intenſe 
eee e eee the aQtive-inhabitarit | 
of the world, ftill che ſtation of the latter would-be 
the proper piovinec of all. whom peculiar circlutn- 
ſtances had not unſittod for the duties of ſocial 
ute or incapacitäted for its pleaſures. They are 
greatly deceided who ſuppoſe ſecluſion to be a 
more inexhauſtible ſouroe of contentment: than any 
bother condition; every joy of nature, drained too — 
deeply to che dregs will nauſeate: that which at " 
firſt raiſeil our admiration. and afforded us delight, 
is by long continuance, or frequent recutrence; di- 
ve e eee ee ee mee h 
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we at OTE view with indifference or avoid. mn 
Tux advantages which the world muſt be al- 
vd to beſtow may be eaſily conciliated and com- 
bined with thoſe peculiar to retirement, by a ſeaſon- 
able viciſſitude of the tranquil occupations of the 
one with the gayer recreations of the other. Nor 
it leſs our duty than our intereſt to interohange 
| them with each other. Every thing is virtuous that 
tends to bring men together, to blend and aſſimi- 
late them in mind and diſpoſition, and by a commu- 
nity of purſuits and enjoyments to unite them in are- 
ciprocal ſympathy of intereſts; thus advancing the 
ſources of human knowledge, and binding cloſer 
the ties of human love. As far as they'conduce to 
| this end every diverſion and paſtime is valuable: 
the feaſt, the ball, the aſſembly of the rich and 
noble are to be approved; and the club of the ar- 
ttizan reſpected. The mind cannot retain its elaſti- 
_ eity without that relaxation, nor its vigour without 
chat exereiſe, which are perhaps rarely ſound com- 
| bined but in the intercourſe of compnnies, collected 
vy ſome common pleaſure, and thus attached by 
. rediprocal kindneſs, eftetm/ and confidence A. 
friendly entertainment or ſocial meeting elicits the 
ſpirits, enlirens the reaſon, and while it unbends 
the rigour of virtue, at once excites and informs 
is — * us not therefore a moroſely abſent 
— hen dies 
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-burſelves from all publick eds) nor refuſe fre- 
quently to enter the ſocial circle, in which the ſen- 
-ſible, docile, and benevolent mind will never fail to 
diſcover ſore opportunity of enjoyment or inftruc- 
tion. Fully to reliſh the pleaſures of ſociety, and 
to enjoy its advantages, we mult learn to liften with 
patience to error, and with forbearance to infirmity: 
to view without expreſſions of ſcorn or diſguſt, me- 
diocrity of talents, illiberality of ſentiment, and 
frivolity, or even groſſneſs, of manners. We muſt. 
not allow ourſelves to indulge in emotions of indig- 
nant diſpleaſure, if we fail to excite in others that 
intereſt for our own private purſuits which they 
create in ourſelves ; nor in impatience or contempt. 
of the ſpectacles and ſports that form the enter- 
tainment of thoſe around 'us—We ſhall gain more 
buy ftriving to participate of, as well as to contribute 
to, their ſatisfaction and chearfulneſs : By a ſeaſon- 
able and moderate compliance we ſhall not only 
benefit and oblige others, but, little as it may be 
expected, we ſhall improve ourſelves by becoming 
wiſer and better, as well : as more agr anke co. 
pan | | | 
4 Be many there are, who are to be excuſed for 
ran themſelves from a continued inter- 


5 courſe with ſociety, without juſtly incurring the re- 


ꝓroach or contracting the vices of a ſullen and un- 
1 melancholy. Some make Gemſelyes ſtran- 
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gers, only to render themſelves more uſeful friends - 
_. to ſociety. They avoid the endearments of friend- 

\ ſhip and the careſſes of the publick, more effectu- 
ally and nobly to deſerve them. Others, a prey 
to griefs which ſociety. could neither remove nor 
- ſuſpend, and averſe to diſturb the gaiety they are 
incapable of participating, voluntarily recede into 
quiet ſecluſion, where their cares ceaſe to moleſt 
any but themſelves. Many purſuits and acquire- 
ments, the moſt glorious to the individual and the 
. moſt uſeful to mankind; can be proſecuted and ac- 
compliſhed only in abſtraction and ſilence: Many 
th generous and ſublime ſpirit ſhows his attachment 

to his ſpecies, and toils for their improvement and 

intereſt, immured from their ſight and eſcaped from 
their recollection; forgetting, in the anticipation of 
the benefits he may diffuſe, the pleaſures he might 
derive from the offices and intercourſe of thoſe to 
Whom he dedicates un re exertions. 


nid ache to \ Glinade may 0 8 
oy and innocent, when its indulgence. fills the 
boſom with that inward calm and content, after 
which it had continued to-pine in the gaiety and 
luxury of the world. In this cafe, a juſt and neceſ- 
- ſary compliance with the inclinations of the bow, 
ariſing from the natural character ör diſpoſition, 
impreſſed by habit, may be favoured without 1 
-and F approve ed without vice, But, when the tran- 
1 dull, 
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quillity; loſt in the world, no leſs eludes the mind in 


the unmoleſted ſtillneſs of ſecluſion, we may con- 


clude, that ſome defect of conſtitution fruſtrates its 


continual efforts, and condemns it to remain a 
| ſtranger to ſerenity. The duties of active life 
ſhould then be ſtudiouſly cultivated, and its enjoy- 
ments ſolicited ; ſince if they cannot totally ſup- 


preſs this malady of the ſoul, they may aſſiſt in | 


Ty its keenneſs, and fulpending:: its impor- 
bane N | : 


Ir involuntary dicguft at the pleafures of thewotld, 
joined to an averſion at the ſpectacle of human mi- 


ſery which we'cannot relieve, and vice which we 
are unable to correct or reſtrain, drive us into ſo- 
litude; if we then forget our diſcontent and aver- 
ſion, in the calm of our retirement; we may conſci- 
_ entionſly obey the impulſe, in firm confidence of 
its rectitude and juſtice, Our retreat is then ne- 


ceſſary to ourſelves, and may prove of the higheſt 
advantage to the world we relinquiſh. - Removed 


from the ſad ſcene of wretchedneſs and guilt, we 


learn a compaſſion more calm and diſcerning, and 
a virtue leſs paſſionate and indignant ; our anguiſh 
and hatred ſubſide into a humane earneſtneſs to 
alleviate and reform, and the counſels of ſolitary 


meditation rarely fail to point out the means of ef- 


ſecting the deſigns,which its Waden exhortations 


Inſpire.” 
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Tux ardent mind ſhould, however, reſtrain itſelf 
from yielding to the firſt movements of diſappoint- 
ment and diſguſt, with which the various and in- 
congruous view of ſocial life is ſo apt to affect thoſe 
who, educated in the boſom of domeſtic privacy 
and uſed to the offices of friendſhip and attentions 
of kindneſs, haſten into the world in full expecta- 
tion and high hope of meeting nothing there but 
what is juit, amiable, and benevolent; and who 
are ſhocked at the diſcovery of that baſe ſelfiſnneſs 
and inhumanity, which actually deform the features 
of ſocial manners, and diſgrace the framie of civil 
_ inſtitutions. . To ſhrink immediately from all inter- 
courſe with mankind, to withdraw from the ſervice 
1 of our fellow- creatures, though but too frequent | 
among the moſt generous ſpirits whenthus wounded, 
is yet but a cowardly deſertion of their appointed 
tation and appropriate duty: for it cannot be too 
much inculcated that, built as human happineſs 
and improyement are upon human concurrence, it 
is equally incumbent on all toaccommodate them- 
ſelves to the manners of their contemporaries, as the 
only means of partaking of their happineſs or ad- 
ding to their knowledge or their virtues. But no 
duty forbids us to ſhun as much as poſſible the giddy 
rabble of faſhion, the thoughtleſs votaries of diſſipa- 


tion, the lewd orgies of. riot and intemperancea _ 


Nor is he to be eſteemed imprudent or reprehenſi- 
ble, who mixing as little as he can 1 in the trivial 
| 0 Ke 4 RET | | buſineſk | 
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buſineſs of formality, and wholly avoiding the faith- 
Jeſs pleaſures of licentious indulgence, forms tohim- 
ſelf a rational and virtuous plan of uſeful enjoyment, 
within the narrow circle of domeſtic life. There 
with-a few amiable and faithful friends, and in the 
| boſom of his chearful and affectionate family, their 


endearing fondneſs is ſufficient to gratify all his de- | 
 firesof happineſs ; while in their turn they are fully 1 
bleſt by his eee attentions and e Sag | = 
love. : | | | | 
Toy e i bf 
How many virtuous inclinations are foſtered and Fn l | 
confirmed in folitude ! How many diſguiſed and || 
latent vices are detected and expelled ! How often | 
is the ſoul invigorated and raiſed on the wing o I! 
contemplation to the nobleſt purpoſes. How are W 
its reſources developed and its powers directed to Es | | 


their accompliſhment, with an energy and perſeve- 
rance which the diſſipation, interruption, and in- 

quietude of public and active ſituations muſt neceſ- 
farily forbid. It can be only an unworthy. ſenti- 
ment of cowardice or a miſerable ignorance of what, 
when his reſolution is rouſed, man can effect or 
become, that prompts us ever to exclaim with lazy 
deſpondence; „Alas here is the boundary and 

_ © extremity of our powers! Our powers have no 

bounds but the meaſure of our courage and induſ- 
try; and the more ſenſible any one is of his own 
weakneſs, the more eager and determined ſhould 
F — 
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he be to emancipate himſelf. Man is not con- 
demned, like the tree, to remain in the ſame ſpot, 
and confined to the ſame views where chance or 
deſign may firſt have placed him: By a firm reli- 
ance: on his own capacity, by an indefatigable and 
undiſcouraged exertion of his native abilities, by re- 
peated and ſteady reflection on his ſucceſſes and 
failures, by that cloſe and watchful ſcruti ny of his 
own heart, to which ſecluſion invites and for which 
it provides the opportunities, he may aſcend from 
one ſtate of improvement to another; he may add 
acquiſition to acquiſition; and by a gradual but 
continued progreſs arrive at an elevation of charac- 
ter, which in the earlier ſtages of his courſe ap- 
peared viſionary and unattainable. In this, the 
nobleſt perhaps of human labours, ſolitude is the 


maoſt effectual guide and auxiliary; he, therefore, 


who aſpires to accompliſh ſuch an nee 
oP * TOY ſolicits its aid. 


105 den it is one A dels} mifelicetion 
or abuſe, that ſolitude becomes injurious.—But 
let it be remembered, that under ſimilar circum- 
ſtances. of erroneous miſuſe or extravagant indul- 
gence, the benefits of ſociety, and the affections 
born in :domeftic enjoyment, may alſo be ren- 
dered pernicious. | Nay, every gift of Provi- 
dence, and every inſtitution. of man; the ele- 
ments of fire and water; the faculties of firength 
i i Rh 
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and talents ; the bleſſings: of liberty or govern- 


ment; in proportion as their uſes are great and nu- 
merous, become miſchievous and vicious in their 


abuſe. 


ALL the inauſpicious effects of Solitude, how- 
ever, may be conceded to its adverſaries without 


ſurrendering the honours of its general character. 
It may be conſeſt with ſafety, as it muſt with truth, 


that the underſtandings of many are infallibly ob- 


ſecured and contracted; and their manners bruta- 


liſed in a ſtate of ſecluſion : that their paſſions are 
inflamed, their imaginations depraved, their tem- 


pers -ſoured, and their whole character degraded 
and debaſed. It is uſeleſs, and it is needleſs, to 
deny that inſtead of being employed to obtain the 
advantages of quiet and leiſure, to purify the de- 
fires and elevate the fancy, retirement has but too 
frequently been diſgracefully occupied with images 


of ſordid and criminal indulgence or with dreams 


of vain and frivolous 'amuſement : and that its pure 
and peaceful retreats have been ſullied with all the 
follies and depravities of the world. But this will 


ſerve only to demonſtrate the infirm. and corrupt 
nature of man; it ought by no means in the 


ſmalleſt degree to cruminate or affect the ec 
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6 envenomod dagger: the foniner ſhe offers to Sth 


cc lips of the happy; the latter ſhe plants in the 


<« breaſt of the wretched.” But this, like all 


poetry, is fiction. Retirement is ever a compo- 
ſing cordial to the unfortunate ; baneſul only to 


the vicious or the weak; but cheering as N 2 
to che rational and virtuous: | 


Fax benefits 40 Solitude and the aa hen of 


gerte may eaſily be reconciled and intermingled 
with each other: and, as circumſtances forbid or 


fayour, we may live in retirement, without becom- 


ing exiles from the world: or we may mingle freely 
and intimately with the world, without entirely 
 eſtranging ourſelves from occaſional viſits to a ſoli- 
tude in which we may not wiſh wholly to paſs our 
lives. Such an alliance is, indeed, no leſs the 
general intereſt, than the general lot, of mankind: 
ſhut upwholly within ourſelves, we may ſacrifice our 
bun happineſs, diſobey the injunctions of religion, 
and betray our duties to humanity. But it is per- 


haps, as improper to conclude that all the duties of 


life are neglected in Solitude, 2 as that n are al- : 
Ne n in nn j 6 | 


/ 


Ari is not a be that moſt of the ms, 
and all the benefits, of rural retirement may be en- 
joyed without removing from the vicinity of the 
capital. When PzTrRARcK dwelt: among the 
PRE 01 conſtraints ws cities, he was accuſ- 
tomed 
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tune to break from their formal reſtriction, and 
fly their gawdy faſcinations, to rove at large in the 
moſt ſequeſtered and ſavage ſcenes. He wandered 
among rocks and foreſts, there to woo the inſpira- 
ange the Muſe, or ſolicit the illuminations of wiſ- 
dom. In theſe romantic excurſions his poetic 
(uti were frequently awakened: There alſo 
his ſoul, not confined- to trivial offices, or minute 


and punctilious duties, contemplated the extended 


maxims of policy and the great principles of philo- 


Parma, after His reputation had attracted public 


curioſity, and ſecured generel reſpect to his perſon, 
the nobles of that city received him with attention 
moſt flattering, and beſieged him with invitations, | 
to join their parties, and partake: their pleaſures. 
Pernancn, however, had formed to himſelf too 


rational a ſcheme of enjoyment; to put much value 


on the notice of the great, or to expect much satif. 
faction from their ſociety. A poet and à philoſo- 
pher, he imagined, was as uſeleſs to their pleaſures; 
as they were ineffectual to his entertainment. Of- 


ten retiring therefore from their civilities, he: ſought 
the familiar and endeared ſolace of the woods 


| gant Parma, ſo much did he thirſt for the quiet and 
ſimple pleaſures of retirement, that he choſe a 
mall manſion in an obſcure quarter of the city, 
= OO in ſtudy and hs a he! mib p_ 


* 


the midſt of the luxuries and ſplendour of” the ele- 
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the ſight and even ſand bf its noiſy and riotous 
amufementꝭ. From this civic retreat, which ſtood 
in a garden watered by a ſmall but pleaſant rivu- 


let, he thus writes to a friend, in expreſſions of tbe 5 


pureſt and fulleſt ſatisfaction: „So happily is my 
e lodge ſituated that I enjoy all the charms of 
« rural ſeclafion; / yet retain within my reach all 
-- the advantages and pleaſures of the town. If I 
% grow weaty of Solitude, I fally forth and indulge 
«© in the relaxations of Society: : if T am diſguſted 
t or ſatiated with company, I fly to the ſweet re- 
« poſe, the endearing and intereſting occupations 
« of Solitude. Oh! may I for ever remain ſta- 
« tioned. in this happy neutrality' of condition; 
c where enjoy a filent tranquillity mingled with 
« convivial hilarity and ſocial ſolace, unknown to 
e the ſages of Greece or the ſaints of the deſerts. 


e May none of the idle greatneſs or frivolous 


e pleaſures of the world interrupt the calm free- 
« dom of my happy retreat! Let them continue 
ec to fill with vain exultation and puerile mirth the 
6 fervile beings, who, attached to the ſplendid 

« ſlavery of courtly magnificence, know! not how 

e to reliſh'or to value the pleaſures offered 5 re- 

tired leiſure to a mind free 5 and rational,” Mine od, 

| 12 329.9111 r N 1 

Tnis, indeed, is the OP a \praoal y ri, | 
moſt uſefully- and honourubly virtuous g by thus 
dividing — betuucen the actire duties and 

. 1 innocent 
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innocent amuſtments of public life; and the tran- 


quil ſtudies and enjoyments of ſequeſtered leiſure; 
between the indulgence of perſonal delight and 


_ eaſe, and the improvement of the elegant and 


noble faculties; we may ſhun the oppoſite dangers 
of acquiring a paſſion for light and frivolous diſſi- 
pation, or, contracting ne to "_ * | 


W n me” 


Nur wp one entertain the ans e ie 
and feel the ſame ſatisfaction, in the charms and 


virtuesof Solitude as Ihave myſelf ever experienced, 
when the cares of life and the duties of my profeſ- 
ſion have allowed me to enjoy their pleaſing in- 
fluence ! And while the benefits of retirement 
always lie within the reach of thoſe who deſerve 
and deſire them, never may the bleſſings of ſocial | 
mtercourſe, the conſolations of friendſhip, the en- 
dearments of love be wanting to the heart, that 


is ſenſible to their worth, and aſpires by virtuous 
efforts to their poſition, May all ſuch ſucceed 

in guarding themſelves from the wants and cares 
of life, and in gaining leiſure for its boſt enjoy- 


ments and its nobleſt duties: may they attach to 
themſelves pleaſing angþfaithful companions; ami- 
able, rational, and affectionate friends; without 
loſing their reliſh for the i pegs of rational * 


cluſion, a 
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but we are not called upon to b 
ſervile humility and ſubmii 
exalted in place, eee, er eee | 

drawing from Society, without deſiring to deſert or 

We ſhall conſult our on happineſa 


renounce it. 


P n CONCLUSION: 


Ir is our r duty no ;lefs to ſerve; than to love: alt 
with the ſphere of our action and affe ctions ; 
o theincck „i 


and aſſert a manly dignity and reſolution, by ex- 
tracting from our commerce w ich nete 

ever pleaſure Or inſtruction it donta 
diſcharge our juſt obligations to — 
dering to it every ſervice which our faculties enabl 


us to perform: But let us at ae ſame time: cult 


vate the habit of viſiting the ſa 
ment; there in ſerious medi tho 1 


B 


whiſpers of wiſdom, and e Non whe the | 


ſpirit of goodneſs... By theſe means we fall! ur- 


chaſe all the comforts: and ble 
uithout the expence af our virti ace; or 
pendence: and thus ſhall we retain; all che 8 
tages of Secluſion without renouneing the ſalutaryʒ 
pleaſures of the world, * our ſocial 1 
or ſoxſeiting 6 pſy pony ns 
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